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DICK CHRISTIAN* 
HAD TO KNOW: 


“How consistent 


is business magazine 


readership?” 


*Richard C. Christian, Executive Vice President 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 


McGraw Hill Research had the answer 


To support his firm contention that the majority of 
subscribers read every issue of an industrial publica- 
tion, Dick Christian used this data furnished by the 
McGraw-Hill Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 
ance: 
1. 77% of the subscribers to a monthly indus- 
trial publication read every issue. 
2. 17% of the subscribers to the same monthly 
publication read 7 to 11 issues. 
3. 94% of all subscribers, therefore, read more 
than half the issues each year. 
“These facts,”’ reports Dick, “back our own reader- 
ship research. In other words, readership is fairly 
level throughout the year. While there may be a 
slight drop during the summer months, it’s normally 
not enough to justify missing an insertion.” 
Studies such as this are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. This and others are designed to pro- 
vide a better understanding of how good advertising 
in good business magazines helps create more sales. 
By concentrating your advertising in one or more of 
the McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major mar- 
kets, you will reach the men-who-buy— year ‘round. 


@ McGraw-Hill Publications @ 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 





NUMBER OF ISSUES OF A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
READ DURING THE YEAR BY SUBSCRIBERS 
(100%=177 Subscribers Who Answered Question) 


77% Read every issue 


1% Reed 1 to 3 issues 








From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1052.2. 
Subscribers to an industrial publication were asked to indicate 
the number of monthly issues they read each year. 18.4% of 
those queried replied. More than three-quarters indicated that 
they read every issue. For those who read more than six of the 
monthly issues the figure rose to 94%. This is one of several 
Laboratory Sheets covering readership habits of monthly and 
weekly publications. For your copy of Sheets 1052.2, 1052.3 
and 1054, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


° ‘ 
Touat 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





;| is the mass-producer of bu ing inquirtes 


at lowest cost per inquiry. is consulted 
70,000 Times a Day by American Industry 
because is the only single source where 
such accurate and comprehensive product SOUTCES 
can be located. The 10,000 pages in con- 
tain over 70,000 product classifications and | 

lists all manufacturers of all products in 
the U. S. 12,252 companies are now advertising 
in the 1958 edition of with product de- 
scriptive advertising... the best way to insure a 
steady flow of buying inquiries. If you are not 


already a advertiser, call for a represent- 


ative and learn what r can offer you. 
THOMAS REGISTER [MD 2523" 


Also publishers of ks 4 the product NEWS Monthly 
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Buren 
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Sandy 


Herod, Field 


Editor, taking notes and pictures 


for on 
feoture 


on-the-spot’ 


editorial 


James G. Kostka, Research Direc- 
tor, ovt in the field getting first- 
hend informetion on "he operation 


of @ conveyor system. 


Good Editorial and Field Research 


Two Members of PIT AND QUARRY’s 
Editorial and Research Staff 


BUREN C. HEROD 
Field Editor, Geologist, field 


experience in mining op- 
erations and explorations. 
Formerly associated with 
mining and geologic con- 
sulting firm, and with U.S. 
government as mining geo- 
logist in nonmetallic min- 
erals industry. 


JAMES G. KOSTKA 
Director of Marketing and 
Reseorch. Hos 15 years of 
marketing and research ex- 
perience, the last 5 years 
in the nonmetallic minerals 
industry. Received AB de- 
gree at University of 
Hlinois. 


And they should, if a business publication is to meet its obligations to 
the industries it serves. This close relationship of editorial and market 
study is fundamental to PIT AND QUARRY ’s policy. 


A basic factor in that policy is editorial writing that originates IN THE 
FIELD ... personal ‘‘on-the-spot” contact with producers and operations. 
Equally basic and equally important is the preparation of market analyses 
developed from FIELD study of equipment in action, product applications, 
and potentials. 


Who benefits? The READER .. . from detailed first-hand reporting 
on non-metallic mineral production methods in plants of all sizes. The 
ADVERTISER ... who knows this readership is getting the attention it de- 
serves ...and who can rely on studies made from DIRECT contact by PIT 
AND QUARRY ’s staff with his product’s application, markets and trends. 


It is teamwork like this . . . good editorial and field research .. . that 
accounts for PIT AND QUARRY’s years of sustained editorial leadership. 


AD-GAGE reports Reader Response to Advertising and Editorial in — 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


wc READERSHUP > NB P| 
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PIT AND QUARRY © PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE « CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK ¢ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk... 


= What, no news about ISIM this 
month? 

There is no denying that the pro- 
posed International Society for In- 
dustrial Marketing has been the 
most discussed subject among in- 
dustrial marketers during the past 
month . . . and IM’s editors have 
been busy keeping track of all of 
the developments. But still not even 
a minor news item on the subject 
in this issue. 

The reason is probably pretty 
obvious to every reader who has a 
calendar in front of him. With few 
exceptions, you'll find the date on 
which you're reading this page is 
after June 4—the day when ISIM 
comes to a vote in St. Louis. What 
happens on June 4 automatically 
makes any previous developments 
extremely “old” news. 

We're not ashamed of the fact 
that, as a monthly magazine, we 
can’t keep our readers up to the 
minute on _ fast-breaking news 
stories. That’s the role of other pub- 
lications. We refuse to take a back 
seat to anyone, however, when it 
comes to interpreting developments 
of importance to industrial market- 
ers. ‘ 

The ISIM subject, we feel, pro- 
vides an excellent example of IM’s 
editorial role. Even before the pro- 
posed pian for the new society was 
announced in Philadelphia on 
March 13, IM was exploring *the 
situation. 

Once the plan was announced, we 
immediately began checking on re- 
action throughout the country. As 
the picture began to unfold, we 
searched still further to determine 
possible long-range implications. 
During the past two months, we 
have thoroughly researched the sub- 
ject. We talked with a couple hun- 
dred NIAA members, conducted a 
survey of chapter presidents, inter- 
viewed dozens of association leaders 


and members of the task force 
which developed the ISIM plan. In 
addition, IM editors attended many 
meetings devoted to discussing the 
plan, interviewed dozens of non- 
members of NIAA who could be af- 
fected by the formation of ISIM 
and reviewed developments of the 
past several years which helped to 
put into proper perspective the pro- 
posal and the violent reaction it 
stirred up. 

The net result is a bulging file of 
background information which will 
enable IM adequately and fairly to 
interpret developments at the St. 
Louis meeting so that we will be 
able to present more than just a 
news report in our July issue. 

Is all of the tempest surrounding 
ISIM really worthy of such a dil- 
igent and time-consuming effort by 
IM’s editors? We honestly feel that 
it is. While, at the present, it direct- 
ly affects only the 4,000 members of 
NIAA, representing only a fraction 
of IM’s regular readers, the ISIM 
proposal is far more than just an- 
other piece of association business. 

The reaction to ISIM provides a 
valuable gage in determining the 
degree of acceptance by American 
industry of the integrated marketing 
concept. It has also helped shed 
some light on industrial advertis- 
ing’s position within the marketing 
complex. 

The report on the St. Louis NIAA 
conference in next month’s IM will, 
of course, include far more than the 
vote on the ISIM proposal. IM’s edi- 
tors will cover each and every ses- 
sion and present a report in depth— 
providing a valuable reference file 
for not only those who attend the 
conference, but every other reader 
as well. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4 & 5 
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Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Blue Book delivers your sales 
message to a circulation of over 
50,000 each maonth .. . a select 
group that makes up the prime 
buying power in the complete 
metalworking market. Circula- 
tion 93.3% verified (BPA). Issue 
after issue, MTBB commands 
the interest of *173,794 readers 

. . readership that pays off in 
an ever increasing number of 
solid, business building results. 
If you sell the metalworking 
market, it will pay you to talk 
readership with your “Man from 


Hitchcock.” 
*based on 3.4 readers per copy. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON | . LLINOIS 


ils | @ amen ba 
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TABLE OF 


NIAA conference tells how to profit through innovation ... . 


The 36th annual NIAA conference in St. Louis will concentrate on mar- 
keting innovations that build profits. Here’s a complete rundown of 


what's going on at the conference. 


When should you buy promotional services outside? ...... 


If you're an advertising do-it-yourself addict — if you think you can do 
any advertising job better than anyone else — this article will set 
your thinking straight. And it probably will save money for your com- 


pany, too. Dick Hodgson 


How to choose your manufacturers’ agent .............. 


Here’s valuable information for any company thinking of taking on a 
manufacturers’ agent. This article gives pointers on choosing an agent 
and tips on how to treat him. It also includes a warning that a manu- 
facturers’ agent may not be what you need at all. Robert P. Petersen 


48 business papers win 64 IM editorial awards .......... 


Here are the winners in IM’s annual editorial achievement competition 
. the editors and their editorial efforts which, have been picked by 
experts as the best of the past year. 


The Greenfield insert story ........-..0seceeeceeevees 


This article tells how a comparatively small company—Greenfield Tap 
& Die—began (and is still continuing) an insert advertising program 
which got so much attention that it set a trend in industrial advertising. 


‘Let’s Pretend’ . . A game for marketing men .......... 


A Ph.D. tells how a children’s game grew up to be a long range fore- 
casting tool for marketing men. He tells the rules of the “game,” how 


to play it and the benefits to be gained. Dr. Saxe Dobrin 


Here’s help in setting the industrial ad budget .......... 


This article is an exclusive IM report on the NIAA budget study. Writ- 
ten by the head of the committee which conducted the study, the arti- 
cle constitutes a valuable guide to industrial ad budget-setting . . so 
valuable that we have chosen it as the sixth in our “Encyclopedia of 
John J. O’Rourke 


Marketing” series. 


Let’s look at the best Canadian industrial packages ....... 


Here are photos of the seven best Canadian industrial packages—the 
winners in Packaging Association of Canada’s competition. 


Zany mailers open doors for Elgin salesmen ............ 


Elgin National Watch Co.'s Abrasive Div. has boosted direct mail in- 
quiries 1,200% with a series of humorous mottoes which poke fun at 
the American business scene. Both customers and Elgin salesmen love 
the motto cards. All of which proves that sales promotion can be fun. 

Betty Aulenbach 
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Airkem takes the sting from a problem sales message ... . 59 


This company had an unusual problem—its ads had to tell prospects 
their offices stink. Here’s how it was done tactfully. 


Advertising sets up 324 ‘servicing’ distributors .......... 






How do you handle in-warranty product failures without setting up an 
elaborate service system? Here’s how Sola Electric Co. solved that 
problem, first by conceiving an unusual replacement plan, then by 
using advertising to put the plan into effect. Walter V. Slack 


How to please (almost) everyone with company publications 98 


Because of growing interest in external-internal company publications, 
this special report, covering the hisiory of, and recent developments in 
the field, should prove valuable to companies considering the pro's 
and con's of a double duty house organ. 

Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


Knipco sets up 1,000 enthusiastic dealers in three months .. 122 


This small company successfully introduced a new product to the farm 
market through a hard-hitting advertising and promotion campaign 
which included enlisting the aid of distributors’ wives to build up a 
network of dealers to handle the product. 





House organs for sale . . three pence a copy ............ 126 
In Britain, many company publications are not given away to em- 
ployes. They are sold. And the companies using this unusual distribu- 
tion method are highly enthusiastic about it. Here’s what they say. 
Jack J. Honomichl 
DEPARTMENTS 
Advertising volume in business Industria! shows 2. g 145 
POPOTS ana 116 Letters to the editor 0000 156 
Company communications — 98 Marketing aids ot eee 
Copy chasers 2 149 WiKA We 71 
” Editorially speaking —_______ 160 Problems in industrial marketing _.... 104 
For the record’ BB Sales promotion ideas ........-=——s«&90 
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Media changes —_..s. 142 
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IM reprints available 2. Which ad attracted more readers 
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Mr. Harold Pyne, Vice-President 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Incorporated 
Boston, Massachusetts 






Mr. Pyne has this to say, “Industrial 
advertising is the powerful ally of the 
industrial salesman. It seeks out hid- 
den buying influences, opens doors to 
new and in-the-market customers, con- 
serves his precious time on the firing 
line, helps him hold down the high 
cost of personal selling. Its best testi- 
monial is the way other nations are 
striving to emulate the trade and 
business press so highly developed 
in America. 


As specialists in technical and indus- 
trial advertising, we have frequent oc- 
casions to recommend Hitchcock pub- 
lications in the metalworking, wood- 
working and transportation fields.” 






















Talk to your “Man from Hitchcock” 
today ... let him explain how Hitch- 
cock Publications will present your 
sales story to the prime buyers in 
your market. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
. . . where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Biue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and ——s 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool “Cyclopedia” 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
— Tronepertation D 
ss Tra ation’s Direct 
, School Bus Wrends ga! 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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THE MARKET C&EN'S COVERAGE _ Total Weekly Circulation 
Circulation in the 24 Chemical Process Industries... 70,000 


OF THE MARKET Circulation in Typical Food Processing Companies. . (below) 


1 Food Product CLEN _—_—Food Product CREN _—Food Product 
Concentration of Manufacturers Circulation Manufacturers Circulation Manufacturers circetation 


Chemical Process National Dairy : Pillsbury Mills General Foods Corporation . .133 
Industries; Research Laboratories ... 33 Mead-Johnson & Company... 45 — Products Refining 


Wilson & Company, Inc. .... 24 mpany 
Swift & Company Kraft Foods Company Coca Cola 


“eo ma mee of Standard Brands Hunt Foods, Inc The Borden Company 
Quaker Oats General Mills ‘ Armour & Company 
Processors 


The big General Industry Newsmagazine of the CP/ CHEMICAL AND ENGINEFRING 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION By - W s 
430 Park Avenue—New York 22, N. Y. 





DOW CHEMICAL 


LAND HERE’S HOW 
WE PROVE IT! 


At the request of a leading chemical manufacturer we ROHM & HAAS 
surveyed six customers and prospects to determine 

(1) how many people who influence buying were 

reached by the manufacturer’s salesmen, and (2) 

how many people who influence buying were reached 

by C&EN. 


The graph shows that the manufacturer’s salesmen 

call on a total of 24 men among these six prospective 

buyers. C&EN reaches 426 additional men who influ- HERCULES POWDER 
ence the buying of products the salesmen are trying 

to sell. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


DEWEY & ALMY 
PITTSBURGH COKE 
AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


24 


Buying influences called on by salesmen of a leading chemical company 


Additional buying influences reached by C&EN every week 


To the pros at every level in the chemical process request, the names and titles of C&EN readers 
industries —C&EN delivers 70,000 copies every in any company you care to name. 
week, Think how this dominant coverage can for- 


tify and pre-sell the message of your salesmen! Ask Us sheut companies you know, You'll ate 


how C&EN brings your advertising message to 
Your C&EN representative will show you, on Management in Depth. 








Here’s one reason coal mining is in- 
creasing its efficiency at a rate of 10% 
yearly, compared with a 3.5% all- 
industry average. One mining com- 
pany orclered four large (55-70 cu. 
yd.) power shovels last year. Cost: 
$2 14-$3 million each. 
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AND COAL AGE REACHES THE MEN WHO BUY 


Already big and booming, the entire mining in- 
dustry plans to invest even more to meet rising 
demands. Take these typical figures from coal 
mining: 

© Fourteen producers of one million or more tons 
of coal annually are now developing or considering 
new mines involving $150,000,000 in capital ex- 
penditures. 


@ A survey of 41 coal mining companies listed 1956 
purchases of conveyor belting totalling 510,337 
feet—worth about $7% million. Over 60% of this 
was for new installations. 


Automation is growing. Coal executives and op- 
erators are interested in ways to lower their cost 
per ton, and the equipment with which to do it. 
They look to COAL AGE first to keep them abreast 
of the latest in news and operating data, for 
COAL AGE runs over 75% more editorial pages 
than the next magazine serving the industry. 


App 


COAL AGE ...|. ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


= 


% 
° 
oY, 


They depend on COAL AGE as the industry’s 
top authority on mechanical mining. It has the 
largest paid circulation to management, and over 
80% of the individual subscriptions are home de- 
livered. That’s why advertisers buy over 60% more 
display pages in it than in the next magazine. 


Yes, mining—all mining—is a booming market 
that equipment manufacturers should not ignore. 
In metal and nonmetallic mining, there is constant 
expansion to meet new needs. Key management 
men throughout the world read ENGINEERING & 
MINING JOURNAL; its nine full-time editors give 
them what they require on production, technology 
and economic demands for metals. 


If your equipment serves growth of automation 
in the mining industry, you can reach the men who 
will specify its purchase by concentrating your ad- 
vertising in the magazines they read and depend 
on-—McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Theories of media buying 






Most people think it’s too risky. They want to 
hedge their bets ... diversify . .. spread their ad- 
vertising dollars among all the magazines in an 
industry. It seems safer. 


But is it? ae 
Andrew Carnegie believed exactly the reverse. His 
judgement was to “... put all your eggs in one 


basket —and then watch that basket!” We agree 
that economic considerations should govern any 
investment, including advertising. So... 


When the Number One Magazine in the electrical 
industry overshadows all others in reader prefer- 
ence by a margin of four to one or better . .. when 
it reaches up to 92%** of all your prospects . . . 
when the cost of adding a second or third publica- 


The case for putting 
all your eggs in one basket 


tion is overwhelmingly out of proportion to the 
insignificant amount of unduplicated coverage it 
adds ... then there is only one best buy, and your 
strategy is clear. 


Have something to say. Say it big. Say it often. 
And say it from the spotlighted center of the stage 
— the pages of Electrical World. 


A lot of our advertisers do just this. More than 
half of them, for example, used Electrical World 
exclusively last year, and sixty-three of them have 
for five years or more — with schedules up to 52 
pages a year. 


Egg-wise, they prefer “the big basket.” We think 
you will, too. 


** Based on manufacturers’ surveys 





| Electrical 


World 
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BY JUPITER, IT’S TALKING BACK! 


Miles high in the sky, missiles are talking back— 


telling the men responsible for their design, production 
and flight exactly what it’s like out of this world. 


And missile men are talking back to AMM... 


First they sent back word that a magazine like AMM was vitally important 
to their work. Trained researchers set up information channels from 

the practical design and production engineers in the aircraft and missiles 
manufacturing field. This research has “telemetered” the important fact 
that design for producibility must be made available in one magazine. 


To serve this need, Chilton created AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING. 
The “talk-back” so far indicates that nowhere in the $10 billion aircraft and 


missiles industry car you find such a concentration of the men you must sell. 


Proof that AMM writes for an integrated team... 

“Your publication will fulfill a need in the business of informative 
dissemination” (President, test equipment). “Very timely and well written 
and, -on the whole, content is not presented in other publications.” 
(Project Engineer, aircraft accessories.) “... layout, copy style and editorial 


material seem geared for missile speed reading’’ (Director, industrial processes). 
“Visually and editorially it is outstanding” (Manufacturer, aircraft engines). 


Tom MacNew’s clearly defined editorial plan— 


to educate the integrated team, design, production and procurement— 

is working extremely well. Look at the current issue of AMM, 

see for yourself the editorial concentration on the needs of the men in the 
practical manufacturing function of the aircraft and missile industry. 


Advertisers sell the men whose voices count... 
AMM, with a clearly defined audience, concentrated editorial and 
unduplicated coverage, is your best buy. AMM is the one magazine that 


gives the reader (currently 18,000 buyers and specifiers in this 
$10 billion industry) what he wants in one book. 


This unduplicated market is yours when you use the 
advertising pages of AMM. 


An 8 channel oscillograph trace recorded, ready to 
read instantly upon blast-cff. Supplied from equipment 
manufactured by Consolidated Avionics Corporation. 









































Which is the best way to 
advertise to the petroleum industry ? 


That depends on the product... its purpose .. . and 
for which phase (or phases) of petroleum operations 
it is designed. 


Is it a specialized item? ... a shale shaker for drilling 
operations, a river weight for pipeline construction, or 
a tank breather for refineries? Or, is it an “across-the- 
board” item for industry-wide application? ...a motor, 
a recorder, or a compressor? 


With the product distinctly identified with its market, 
who are the men who recommend its purchase? Are 
they specialists, assigned to a single phase of oil and 
gas operations? Are they management-engineers whose 
integrated duties cover a broader scope of operations? 
Yes, within the industry’s “hard core of buying influ- 
ence”, there are two types of engineering-operating 
men — specialized and integrated. 


(Don’t be confused by the statement that all oil com- 
panies are integrated. Of course they are. They drill 
wells, produce oil and gas, transport crude, and oper- 
ate refineries and processing plants. But*you don’t sell 
to these companies as a whole. You sell to their key 
people in a manner best suited to fit a particular type 
of activity — specialized or integrated. Also, there are 
thousands of individual consultants, contractors, and 
independent operators with specialized or integrated 
interests who complete the buying picture.) 





How can you select the right coverage? 


Use The Petroleum Engineer’s Four-Magazine Plan 
—a reader-directed publishing format which goes far 
beyond routine business paper mechanics. In a man- 
ner of speaking, it gives the trade journal back to the 
readers. Only they know whether their interests are 
specialized or integrated —and we offer them four 
great monthly engineering-operating magazines to 
choose from. 


Subscribers tell us what they want. We give it to them. 
You benefit by buying only the circulation you need! 







ABP * ABC 
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for DRILLING-PRODUCING coverage 
select this twin-powered package .. . 


The Petroleum Engineer - Drilling & Producing —a 
thinner, specialized magazine for 15,054 readers who 
have requested specific editorial coverage of their 
particular activity (with pipelining and refining culled 
out)...plus The Petroleum Engineer for Management 
—a composite edition of all three specialized publi- 
cations designed as a complete engineering-operating 
magazine for 3865 integrated management readers 
who have requested editorial coverage on all phases 
of operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


8 


’ 


for REFINING-PROCESSING coverage 
select this twin-powered package . . . 


The Refining Engineer — a thinner, specialized maga- 
zine for 4550 readers who have requested specific 
editorial coverage of their particular activity (with 
drilling-producing and pipelining culled out) .. . plus 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management — a com- 
posite edition of all three specialized publications 
designed as a complete engineering-operating maga- 
zine for 3865 integrated management readers who 
have requested editorial coverage on ail phases of 
operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


Engineer 
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for oil & gas PIPELINING coverage 
select this twin-powered package’. . . 


The Pipeline Engineer — a thinner, specialized maga- 
zine for 4433 readers who have requested specific 
editorial coverage of their particular activity (with 
drilling-producing and refining culled out) . . . plus 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management — a com- 
posite edition of all three specialized publications 
designed as a complete engineering-operating maga- 
zine for 3865 integrated management readers who 
have requested editorial coverage on all phases of 
operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


FOUR 
MAGAZINE: 
PLAN 


for full coverage of all engineering- 
operating men, use this GENERAL SECTION... 


GENERAL SECTION —an eighty-page insertion 
carrying current news and technical articles of interest 
to all engineering-operating men — specifically de- 
signed as a medium for ads promoting products used 
in each phase of petroleum industry operations. The 
General Section runs every month in all four PE 


magazines. Total net paid — 27,902. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 
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onty tHe PE FOUR-MAGAZINE PLAN Gives you BOTH SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY, Ri 8-4403; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 
46-7232; LOS ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-8779; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-2631 
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FOR THE FIFTH STRAIGHT YEAR— 


H IRST in business and 


industrial advertising among 


weekly news magazines 


Advertisers with messages for the important people in business and industry 
have increased their use of news magazines and management magazines by 
18.8% since 1952. But they increased their use of ‘““U.S.News & World Report” 
by more than twice that much—for a 5-year gain of 42.6%. Of the total gain 
by all six magazines of 2,392 pages, almost a third, or 764 pages, went to just 


one magazine—‘‘U.S. News & World Report.” 


Three out of four “U.S.News & 
Wortp Reporr’ subscribers hold 
managerial positions—highest concen- 
tration of news magazines—highest 
of all magazines with more than 
1,000,000 circulation. They’re in all 
phases of business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions, and in all levels of managerial 
responsibility. 

In survey after survey of key people in American business 
and industry, “U.S.News & Wortp REporY’” consistently 
receives more votes than any news magazine or any manage- 
ment magazine as the magazine ‘“‘most useful to me in my 
work,” and “the magazine in which I place the most con- 
fidence.” Alongside news of such usefulness and such impact, 
advertising gets attention, readership and action. 





U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING IN NEWS 
MAGAZINES AND MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES—1957 


BUSINESS WEEK 5,753 pages 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 2,560 pages 
NEWSWEEK 2,281 pages 

2,053 pages 


1,942 pages 


560 pages 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


MAGAZINES THAT SHOWED GAINS IN BUSINESS RANK IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING PAGES ADVERTISING PAGES 1952-1957 


1952 1953 ! 1955 ] 


954 956 
7 1952-1957 
= if SNES Dusmess | OUSMESS | DOSRESS 
a 
“USN&WR USN&WR USN&WR USN&WR USN&WR 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
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OF A FEATHER 


These weapon systems range from a vehicle 
that can be likened to an artillery shell... to 
supersonic interceptors...to Intercontinen- 
tal and Intermediate Range Ballistic 
Missiles. Each is designed for a different 
mission. But actually these aircraft and 
missiles have many things in common. 


One specific example: Designed into all 
these vehicles are Genisco Manufacturing 
Company’s accelerometers (electronic com- 
ponents used in their flight control or in- 
strumentation systems). This company is 
only one of many whose products (mate- 
rials, components, equipment and subsys- 
tems) find common applications in today’s 
manned and unmanned weapon systems. 


Obviously, this could not be possible if 
much of the technology required in the de- 
velopment of these vehicles was not closely 
related. Every aircraft, missile or space- 
craft has some development problems re- 
quiring unique technical solutions. Very 
often however, technology applied to one 
type of vehicle need only be modified to 
solve development problems of another. 
And much of the basic technology is applied 
in the development of all three...whether 
they operate in the earth’s atmosphere or 
in space; whether manned or unmanned. 


That’s why in the entire realm of air and 


A VIATION AGE 


technical manage WAGAZIN 


alrcrart - WNssiles: : gee 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








space flight, there is no hard line that can 
be drawn between one vehicle or one 
achievement and another. Aircraft, missiles 
and spacecraft cannot be separated into 
nice, neat industries. They’re products of 
one industry ... AVIATION. 


And as industry projects become more com- 
plex and interrelated, Aviation’s Technical 
Management (men with management 
authority but technical job functions 
responsible for these developments) have 
an ever increasing need for better commu- 
nications...through word-of-mouth, group 
meetings, association seminars, technical 
papers, etc. 


But above all, they need an industry-wide 
technical medium to keep them abreast of 
technical developments—in their own spe- 
cialized fields and in related technical areas 
affecting their individual project responsi- 
bilities. 

There’s only one industry-wide technical 
Aviation magazine— AVIATION AGE, Tech- 
nical Management Magazine of Aircraft, 
Missiles and Spacecraft. 


That’s why more than ever, AVIATION AGE 
is your most effective magazine for selling 
the men responsible for the design, engi- 
neering and production of aircraft, missiles 
and spacecraft. 
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Don O. Carlson 
Executive Editor 


J. F. Koellisch 


Editor 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
FIRST AWARD. CATEGORY A, CLASS 2 


J. F. KOELLISCH 
Editor 


DON O. CARLSON 
Executive Editor 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR OUTSTANDING JOURNALISM 


FIRST PLACE AWARD presented to WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS by Associated 
Business Publications for best series of articles in 1957 


To WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 


for OUTSTANDING JOURNALISM 


Latest evidence of the high standards of 
business magazine publishing which charac- 
terize the pages of WOOD & WOOD PROD- 
UCTS is the award recently voted to the edi- 
tors of this publication for their 1957 series of 
articles on Particle Board. 

The standards of progressive leadership 
which are represented by this award have long 


regularly read WOOD & WOOD PROD- 
UCTS. They know the primary mission of this 
publication is to bring them the greatest possi- 
ble practical help in the daily operation of 
their individual business. They know, too, that 
this outstanding editorial service covers not 
only particle board but the entire range of 
management, production, marketing and other 


subjects relating to every conceivable type of 
operation in the wood field. 


been recognized by management and operat- 
ing exectitives throughout the wood field who 


For full particulars on how you can capitalize on the active readership which this kind 
of editorial climate creates for advertisers, ask our nearest representative or write: 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


S 
Se xe 


The National Authority on Wood and Allied Products Management and Operations 
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There is a difference between MACHINERY and the rest of the publica- 
tions in the field . . . perhaps not as interesting as the difference we've il- 
lustrated above, but pretty important to advertisers whose minds are on 
the business of selling to metalworking. For example .. . 


Mass circulation is not the answer to the problem of covering an industry 
that’s so highly concentrated. With only 13% of the 60,000-odd metal- 
working plants doing over 88% of the business, your plant targets are 
clearly defined. And in these plants a relatively small group of “working 
executives” have the authority that makes them your target buyers — 
your advertising objectives. 


MACHINERY locates the volume-producing plants, identifies the buying 
influences in them (many of whom are inaccessible to salesmen) . . . then 
makes sure that every one receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. The result — a waste-free, concentrated circulation in bal- 
ance with the pattern of metalworking buying power. 


That’s the difference between MACHINERY and any other publication in 
the field. And you'll say, “Vive la difference!” 





Gp PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





It is a time for thinking .. . 


It is a time for salesmen—real salesmen 
who know what salesmanship means... 


It is a time for leadership—dynamic 
leadership . . . 


It is a time for opportunities—opportun- 
ities for those who will look for them and 
take calculated action to turn them into 
profits... 


nensiacsciagaai It is a time for boldness—for bold, broad 
. strokes which spell out your company’s 
unique advantages in terms of useful prod- 

ucts, services and ideas... 


It is a time for concentration on your most 


productive markets—major distributing 
and prospective customer areas... 


Be 


Published at: 


NEW YORK and WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO 
44 Broad St. 1015 - 14th St., N.W. 711 W. Monroe St. 
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And . . . now is the time to use The Wall 
Street Journal because it delivers primary 
markets of top management influence and 
buying decisions . . . regionally or nationally 
... ata cost you can afford. 


If you want dominance, regional flexi- N c W PR r S i N T AT j O N | 


bility, daily control, plus real impact, The 
Ree soe Suns ms perfectly into your If you and your key men would like to hear a 
banchetshiwnamen BH inein nln complete story of Wall Street Journal benefits to 
It is time now—right now—to get all the advertisers, contact any office listed today. Fifteen 
advertising facts about the National Busi- minutes is all it takes, but what a difference these 
ness Daily. facts can mean to your 1958 profit picture! 














Quick...o” TESTO 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO “Tt brings you business!” 
911 Young St. 1540 Market St. 
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you can get more business... NOW 


Say you've been getting 30% of a customer's 
business in 1957... but his business is down 
20% now... 


You have to increase your share 25% just to stay 
where you were! There’s just one way to increase 
your share... it shows up when you review the 
industrial buying pattern. 


So if you want to step up your share of the busi- 
ness NOW the place to concentrate your effort is 
on the one man who can give you business now 
— the purchasing agent! 


You can reach him every other Monday with your 
PURCHASING advertisement in his own business publication 
— PURCHASING Magazine. 


URCHASING Zépepine 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers IN BP 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
a Conover-Mast publication 
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Practical Builder? 


talked FACTS 
...and got ACTION 
in the building industry 


with this AWARD WINNING 


editorial campaign! 


In October, 1957, Practical Builder launched the year’s 
most talked about editorial campaign. Let’s Get Rolling 
put the spotlight on the controversial, “hush-hush” 
problems that face the building industry, and spoke out 
boldly on what to do about them. Thirteen Practical 
Builder editors spent a year in research, traveled 37,500 
miles in preparation. The campaign sparked the entire 
industry —builders, suppliers, associations, government 
leaders—to result-getting action. 





For Editorial Excellence 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
1958 AWARD OF MERIT 





The Industrial Marketing Editorial Achievement Award 
to Practical Builder recognizes the Let’s Get Rolling cam- 
paign’s impact on the entire industry. Quickly responding 
to Practical Builder’s leadership, the building industry is 
cutting out wasteful practices—reducing costs and prices 
—broadening its markets by building homes for all in- 
comes! As a result, more homes will be built; the entire 
industry will profit. 


“These are the problems,” PB said: 


Too many builders are pricing themselves 
out of business with homes too expensive 
for the mass market. 


We need industry-wide research on mate- 
rials and techniques to lower cost and 
raise efficiency. Builders must research 
their markets. 


We must reduce labor union resistance to 
time-saving methods . . . we must increase 
on-site efficiency. 


We must develop improved relationships 
between FHA, VA and the builder. 


We must correct restrictive and outmoded 
building codes. 


We must eliminate unfair zoning and ex- 
cessive land development costs. 


We must abolish unrealistic financing and 
unfair credit procedures. 


Things began happening quickly: 


In January, the National Association of 
Home Builders included all of the Let’s Get 
Rolling campaign in its policy statement 
for this year. 


A new housing law, expected to inspire the 
sale of 200,000 additional lower cost homes 
in 1958, was signed by President Eisen- 
hower on April 1. 


There is new evidence of progress in re- 
search by builder groups, manufacturers 
and individual builders. 


Union resistance is softening in some areas. 
Wasteful, cost-increasing practices are be- 
ing eliminated, step by step. 


The FHA has, since January, initiated a 
series of regulation modifications to im- 
prove its relations with builders. 


Home builder and civic groups throughout 
the country report plans to improve zoning 
regulations and codes. 


Editorially inspired INDUSTRY ACTION means readership... 


proves leadership! 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Practical. 
'f Builder 3 


Publishers of 

the famed DSF— 
builders’ Data & 
Specifications File 
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He specifies the materials that management buys. He’s the 
man you want to veach and influence. You can do both in 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS because engineers depend on 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS for complete editorial coverage 
of enginpering, news and trends in the swift current of tech- 
‘nical advances in the missile industry. 


























reach the 
missile engineer 


in the annual engineering progress issue 
of Missiles and Rockets... JULY 28, 1958 


Missile engineers look to every issue of MISSILES AND ROCKETS for 
vital editorial information, but the Annual Engineering Progress Issue 
is especially important because it contains data and progress reports that 
will be used for reference time and time again. In addition to the 

regular M/R features covering the planning, technological and business 
trends of the industry, the ANNUAL will give a complete summary of 
progress in the Army, Navy and the Air Force missile programs. 


INCLUDES A NEW AND EXPANDED GUIDED MISSILE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new authoritative Guided Missile Encyclopedia will contain complete 
tabulation of data with photographs and names of contractors of every 
missile in operation or under development in the U. S. today (as far 

as security regulations will permit). The addition of the Encyclopedia 

to the ANNUAL assures you of high readership. Last year’s Encyclopedia 
is now in its fifth reprinting. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS RECEIVES RECORD BREAKING ACCEPTANCE 


23,000 paid subscribers demonstrate the acceptance of M/R among missile 
men in this multi-billion dollar market. 431 individual advertisers since 
M/R began publication in October, 1956 demonstrate the wide acceptance 
of M/R «is the number one medium to reach this market. Because of 

the demand of subscribers and advertisers, M/R will be published weekly 
starting July 7, 1958. Closing date for the July 28th Engineering 
Progress Issue will be July 7. Contact your nearest regional office for 
additional information. 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET — PLAZA 3-1100 @® CHICAGO: 139 N. CLARK STREET — CENTRAL 6-5804 
CLEVELAND: 1422 EUCLID AVENUE— PROSPECT 1-2420 © DETROIT: 201 STEPHENSON BLDG. — TRINITY 5-2555 © WEST 
COAST: 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—BRADSHAW 2-656] © TORONTO, CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 
12 RICHMOND STREET, EAST— EMPIRE 4-2001 © MONTREAL, CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 MOUNTAIN 
STREET — VICTOR 5-6898 © LONDON: THE AAP COMPANY, 17 DRAYTON ROAD, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
ENGLAND, CABLE ADDRESS: STEVAIR, LONDON © PARIS: 11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9€) FRANCE—TRU 15-39 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


@ @ AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
— World’s Largest Aviation Publishers + 1001 Vermont Avenue,N.W. + Washington 5, D.C. 





Media Selection Case Study No. 4 


WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 
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POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 

PRODUCT AND OBJECTIVE... Worthington’s com- 
plete line of power service equipment for industrial 
plants... pumps, compressors, air conditioning ap- 
paratus, engines, turbines, work positioners, etc. To 
convey the scope of product line through a dramatic 
display of provocative ideas that would be helpful to 
anyone planning a new or modernized plant. 


ADVERTISING ...A program of two-color, bleed 
spreads plus this dramatic 12-page black and white 
blockbuster insert. Headlined ‘“‘Power Planning 
Guide,” the insert features nine individual ideas 
helpful in building a new plant. Each idea is built 
around a different Worthington product, and features 
big pictures of the product in action. Each gives the 
reader information that will help him cut costs, 
improve efficiency, decréase maintenance. 
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BUYING INFLUENCES... Manufacturing VP’s, Plant 
Superintendents, Department Heads, Maintenance Su- 
pervisors, and a host of other plant operating mana- 
gers. The men who must work with each other... as 
manager with manager... to see that plant equipment 
and buildings serve them efficiently in turning out a 
quality product on time at competitive cost. 


PACTOR) 


gee — 
= 


AMERICAS 


POP PLANTS ~ 


— FF 1958 


MEDIUM... FACTORY, the magazine of plant operat- 
ing management. In particular, the 12-page insert is 
for FACTORY’s “Best Plants Issue,” the unique 
regular issue which annually features the best plant 
building ideas for the men who run manufacturing 
plants. FACTORY, the businesspaper that in each of 
its twelve issues demonstrates its preferred status as 
the only publication serving operating managers in 
the growing “management” phase of their jobs. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT ‘AND MAINTENANCE, A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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St. Catherine's social hall and gym, Blouvert, New York 


Redwood Lanes bowling alley, Latham, New York 


One system of building helped create 
both structures on modest budgets 
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“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 


DISTRICT OFFICE 
UNivesty 2-8877 
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FRIEL-DETROIT CO 5050 Joy.TExas 4-9292 
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BUTLER TRADE-MARK in the Yellow Pages 
of telephone directories shows listings of 
local franchised builders. 


That's not all these two attractive buildings had in common 
The Butler Building System offered architects and buyers 
other ad ges over traditional building methods. 

Hours and dollars of preliminary engineering were saved 
because Butler structural frames and roof systems came pre- 





to each site Precision-made to assemble quickly, they 
caused considerable savings in construction time, labor costs 

Other ad ies: clear-span design per- 
mitted in the h ing of interior space 
Load- hen rigid frame ee economical curtain walls. 





Aevihil 





engineered to meet local building codes and requirements. 


Both buildings were built well on modest budgets. They 
were finished sooner than a Presa methods would 
have permitted. M (which 
make up the basic building) were shipped from stock directly 


A 





Soles offices in Los Angeles ond Richmond, Calif. 
Clevelend, 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Konses City 26, Missouri 
Renta Oa» Oe Sean 2 See © Ory Cleaners Equipment * Ovideor 


Advertising Equipment 
* Houston, * Birminghom, Ale. + Atlante, Go. » Konsas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Itt. * Detroit, Mich. 
Obie © Pittsburgh, Po. + wor ven Gait kee Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. + Burlington, Ontorie. Canade 


A 


BUTLER BUILDING ADS carry a reference to 
the Yellow Pages. This directs prospects 
to their nearest franchised Butler Builder. 


© Custom Fubrication 








“Dollar for dollar, Trade Mark Service is the most 
economical means of directing prospects to our Builders” 


says EDWARD J. HOWSE, JR., Advertising Manager, 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Our national network of franchised 
builders are the first to tell us how 
important representation in the Yellow 
Pages is to them. They list their firms 
under our trade-mark in classified tele- 
phone directories across the country. 

“Everyone of our national ads refers 
prospects to our trade-mark heading in 
the Yellow Pages for their nearest 
Butler builder.” 


Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages is the most efficient way of mak- 
ing your advertising pay off. It sends 
prospects directly to your authorized 
local distributors — saves the cost of 
processing inquiries — can be tailored 
to fit your distribution pattern. 

Call the Trade Mark Service repre- 
sentative at your telephone business 
office for details! 
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surest way 





41,000 @ 41,000 @ 16,000 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


Covet MECHANIC A] 
Yount ENGINEERING 


Published by the Published by the Published by The 
American Institute of American Society American Society of 
Chemical! Erigineers of Civil Engineers Mechanical Engineers 
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to spot an engineer 


Because they hold so many different job titles, engineers are frequently difficult to spot in 
even the most painstaking analysis of media circulation. 

However when you recognize their “language,” it’s relatively easy to pinpoint engineers. 
With its signs, symbols, equations, formulae, charts and graphs, this language is largely 
unintelligible to non-technical people. To an accredited engineer, it is his principal means 
of communication . . . through which he receives the facts and concepts so vital in his work 
of developing new methods, techniques, processes and products. 

This is the language you will find in Engineering Society Publications where it is read and 
studied by 185,000 engineers every month. Written by engineers for engineers, these unique 
magazines publish facts and ideas found nowhere else in the industrial press. This is why 
they are read so intensively and thoroughly. 


This total engineering readership makes up the most concentrated, influential, exclusive 
engineering audience you can buy. For the same reason, the cost per engineer-reader is low. 


Proof? Call any of the publications listed below. 


Remember-— engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





_ 8,000 12,000 @ 47,000 @ 
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Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 
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EFFECTIVE TOOL 
FOR VISUAL SELLING... 


SCHOOL 


ALL-ELECTRIC, REMOTE CONTROL PROJECTOR 


Whether you're selling an idea or a product, nothing 
puts it across like a screen presentation. There are three 
reasons why the School Master 500 Remote Control 
Projector is ideal for this purpose: 

1. It will project 35mm filmstrips remotely. 

2. Its remote control feature enables you to stand in 
front of your audience as you speak and change pic- 
tures at will simply by pressing a button. Just turn on 
the projector—-you do the rest from your speaking posi- 
lion. The projector comes equipped with special re- 
mote control cord. 


MADIER U0 


3. Simple accessory slide changer permits semi-auto- 
matic projection of 35mm slides. 


The School Master features 500-watt illumination, 
fingertip elevation and leveling controls. Lightweight 
all-aluminum casting provides durability and rugged- 
ness. Carrying handle telescopes into projector when 
not in use. 

Automatic remote control School Master 500 Pro- 
jector, complete, $124.50. 

For additional information on audio-visual equip- 
ment write Dept. 1M-68, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


GRAFLEX 


ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Sixth in a series of authoritative articles on Presentation for More Effective Readership, sponsored by the petrolewm industry's leading publication — The Oi! and Gas Journal. 


wn" EWING 


Lynn Nichols: “For the past five issues of ‘The Age of Viewing’ we have told how 
Journal editors present their material for easier, faster, and more rewarding 
reading. 

“Advertisers, we feel, can and must use these same skills, for they too have some- 
thing to tell, and want to make sure they’re getting through to their readers. 
“With that thought in mind Tae Oil and Gas Journal asked Mr. John DeWolf, 
here, who is a well known authority on readership studies in business papers, to 
analyze 3 full years of Starch reports on the advertising pages in the Journal. John 
has now completed this study and is ready to take over “The Age of Viewing’ as 
it pertains to advertising.” 


John DeWolf: “Before getting into this report, I'd like to 


say that Nick has done a really fine job of presenting the 
sdieosial side of ‘The Age of Viewing.’ 

_ “And he’s so right when he says that advertisers can use 
these same skills in the preparation of their ads. In fact, as I 
will show as we go along with this 

. the advertiser who uses 
Starch reports correctly, and carefully 
studies the lessons to be learned cm 
them, can increase the effectiveness of 
his advertising by at least 50%. This 
certainly makes it worth doing!” 


LYNN M. NICHOLS 


PRESENTATION EDITOR OF 
THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


JOHN W. DeWOLF 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 
OF RESEARCH 
G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








“First, it is important to have a clear understanding of 
how Starch advertising readership studies are conducted. 
The Starch organization makes approximately 100 per- 
sonal interviews with a cross-section of readers of The 
Oil and Gas Journal. These are made in some 15 or 17 
areas, balanced in accordance with the publication’s div- 
isional and geographic distribution. The types of 
people interviewed also correspond closely with the 
circulation breakdown. Company officials, contractors, 
engineers, superintendents and foremen are interviewed. 
The reader being interviewed is asked if he has seen 
each ad, and if he has seen it,. whether he has seen the 
picture, read the headline, read the text, how much of 
the text he read, and such details. The reports of the 
individual interviews are then sent back to the Starch 
headquarters in New York. Here the returns are tabu- 
lated and converted into percentages for comparative 
purposes. 

“When you speak of Starch scores, you usually refer to 
‘per cent noted’ which shows what per cent of the 
people interviewed reported having seen anything of 
the ad, and ‘per cent read most’ — which shows what 
per cent of all readers interviewed read half or more of 
the words of the ad. It should be remembered that this 
is words — not text. Consequently, if half of the words 
are in the caption, and the reader reads that caption, 


then he gets credit for ‘reading most’ of the ad. 


“There are some precautions to be observed in using 
these reports, however. Like any study based on samp- 
ling — Starch scores are subject to probability or samp- 
ling errors, so——don’t draw conclusions from a single 
advertisement. Wait until you have two, three, or even 
four ads of a similar type before you draw hard and 
fast conclusions. 

“Another precaution to keep in mind is that Starch 
measures the stopping power of an ad — the attention- 
getting power of an ad—and, to some extent, the in- 
terest that an ad generates. He doesn’t measure at all 
whether the story told by the ad gets across to the reader 
—or, whether (if it does get across) it is the right story 
to sell your product. It is possible, therefore, to get a 
high Starch rating and fail to get your story across. It is 
even possible to get a high Starch ‘noted’ score and a 
high Starch ‘read-most’ and have your ad perfectly un- 
derstood by the reader — and still be telling the wrong 
story. In other words, a high Starch score is no guarantee 
of advertising effectiveness. However, a low Starch score 
is a pretty good guarantee that no matter how good 
your story was, very few readers got it. Let’s proceed 
now and examine some of the things that make for 
high Starch scores in the Journal, as well as some of the 
things that contribute to low scores.” 























WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM STARCH REPORTS ON THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL? 


“Well, one thing immediately stands out. There is good traffic throughout 


the magazine. A good ad will get a good rating any place in the book... 












ZB... 


“A really good black-and-white or 2-color 2-page ad 
can be expected to get a ‘noted’ score in the neigh- 
borhood of 35 per cent. A really good black-and- 
white or 2-color 1-page ad can be expected to get a 
‘noted’ score in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. 
So size is an important factor in noting. 


“You'll get more readers per dollar with single 
pages than with spreads. So, if you are interested in 
maximum readers per dollar, you should use single 
pages in every issue rather than spreads in every 


other issue. 


“However, we normally use spreads for quite an- 
other reason. We use them to get maximum impact. 
We use them for the sake of prestige. We use them 
because we have too much to tell in a single-page ad. 
And occasionally we use them because we want to 
get maximum number of readers regardless of cost, 
so as to get our story over this month instead of 
next month. Spreads do have more impact — much 
more impact. They do reflect prestige on a com- 
pany — it’s automatically considered to be a bigger 
company or a more important message if it is con- 
tained in spread advertising rather than single 
pages. You can tell a lot more when you have twice 
the space available. 


“There is an interesting example here in the Journal 
where one advertiser usec a 2-page ad to tell the 








and a poor ad will get a poor rating any place in the book. The noted ratings 
on the Journal ads go from a high of 58% to a low of 1%. This brings us up 
to one of the key points about Starch scores in general. Many of the things 
that we do in creating an ad, we do solely for the sake of getting attention — 
to stop the magazine reader and get him into our ad. Starch scores in the 


Journal show that many of the things we 
do to get attention simply do not work. 

“As I said before, the advertiser or agency 
who uses Starch reports correctly, and care- 
fully studies the lessons to be learned from 
them, can increase the effectiveness of his 
advertising by at least 50 per cent. So let’s 
begin our study of these lessons with... 
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story quickly and with im- 
pact. This ad got a 40 per 
cent ‘noted’ score and 16 
per cent ‘readership’ when 
the new announcement was 
made. Later in the year, the 
same company ran exactly 
the same material as a 1- 
page ad. This got a 23 per 
cent ‘noted’ and a 7 per 
cent ‘read most;’ (the ma- 
terial was not as new as it 
was in the previous spread, 
of course). In getting noters per dollar — the single- 
page ad did better. In impact, however, the spread 
was far superior —and as a matter of fact, got a 
higher conversion of noters to readers than did the 
single page.” 
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WHAT ABOUT LENGTH OF COPY? 


“Naturally, an ad which has very little copy will get 
a ‘read most’ score that is almost the same as a 
‘noted’ score-— simply because, by the time the 
reader has seen the ad, he has also read the copy. 
This does not necessarily mean that long copy will 
result in low readership, for long, good copy will 
almost always result in very high readership. 
“You may ask what causes low readership. Well, 
obviously any long copy which is not interesting 
will not be read. The most common cause of low 
readership, though, is using the attention-getting 
devices which stop the reader but do not lead him 
into the copy. 


“What makes an ad interesting? One of two things. 
Either the ad must be on a subject of high interest 
...Or it must look like an ad that contains interest- 
ing or useful information.” 


INSERTS ... 


“I took a look at inserts and found out that the use 
of heavier insert stock gives an ad no advantage. 
The apparent advantage comes from the use of four 
colors, and often from the use of better art work. 
Some of the poorest ads in the book were black and 
white ads, or 2-color ads that appeared on insert 
stock. They deserved the scores they got. The heavy 
stock neither added nor detracted. 


“However, with the proper use of full color and 
good art work, inserts receive relatively high scores 
in The Oil and Gas Journal.” 





POSITION IN THE BOOK... 


“We found in looking through these Starched issues 
that the average ad in the front half of the book 
probably gets a point or two higher rating than the 
average ad in the back of the book. This doesn’t 
mean, however, that you cannot get a good score in 
the back of the book, or that you are guaranteed a 
good score in the front of the book. 

“The study indicates that a right-hand page is 
slightly better than a left-hand page. These benefits 
are very slight, and in my opinion not worth paying 
a premium for. A good ad will get a good score on 
the left-hand page in the back of the book, and a 
poor ad will get a low score in front on a right-hand 
page. 

“There was no perceptible evidence that ads oppo- 
site editorial material will get better scores for that 
reason alone. In fact, a lot of people think that a 
hot editorial page detracts from an ad. 


“It looks as if second and third covers add about 20 
points to the score you would get otherwise, and 
the fourth cover adds about 25 points.” 


THE NEWS LETTER OR HOUSE ORGAN 
FORMAT... 


“Use of this technique makes an ad look as if it con- 
tains useful information. In The Oil and Gas 
Journal it almost always guarantees that you'll get 
above-average scores. Several of the Journal’s largest 
advertisers use this technique very effectively. 
“However, even with this format, contents make a 
difference in the interest level. The more interesting 
and useful the contents of your ad to oil men, the 
higher rating you'll receive. 


“The use of a lot of 


words in this format mn en cream geen | 
makes it appear that you N EWS (our) 
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have an interesting story 
to tell — and rather than 
scaring off readers, it 
usually catches their at- 
tention.” 























WHAT ABOUT 
CARTOONS? 








“Here, an advertiser used a cartoon and got a high 
‘noted’ score — 28, and a ‘read most’ score of 2. 
Obviously, the people never got by the cartoon and 
into the copy. Cartoons, if well done, are very ef- 
fective stoppers in The Oil and Gas Journal. I see 
one here with a 34 ‘noted’ score; another with a 
30; another with a 28. One simple test to tell 
whether a cartoon will be a stopper is — would the 
editor run it? — or is it a situation which seems 
funny only to the copywriter or the art director 


who created it?” 


ALL OF THIS RAISES A QUESTION 


“Will techniques that work in a magazine like The 
Oil and Gas Journal also work in other magazines 
in other fields? Some do. Some don’t. Since readers 
of The Journal are different, you can expect the 
things that catch their attention and interest to be 
different. For example, 
what may work in The 
Journal may not work as 
well in a design magazine, 
or in a_ metalworking 
magazine, or in a pur- 
chasing magazine. 
“Therefore, be- 
cause I have 
looked into what 
has worked in 
several other 
fields — The Oil 
and Gas Journal 
asked me to look 
into the petro- 
leum field and see 
what works and 
what should be 
avoided when you 
are trying to get 
maximum atten- 
tion from Journal 


readers.” 



























WHAT ABOUT BLEED? 





“Well, bleed will definitely help your ad #f you use 
the bleed to make the picture larger. However, if 
you use bleed simply to get a bigger splash of color, 
which doesn’t add anything to the over-all ad, then 
bleed will not help.” 


WHAT ABOUT ILLUSTRATION AND 
COLOR? 


“The proper use of illustration and color comes 
under the broad heading of what we like to call 
‘visual magnetism’. The subject in itself is worth 
special treatment, so the next 4-page insertion on 
the ‘Age of Viewing’ will deal with visual mag- 
netism, largely built around the techniques of illus- 
tration and color which can achieve maximum 


results.” 













Although the Journal has several thousand more paid 
subscribers than any other publication in the operating 
phases of the industry (drilling, producing, transporta- 
tion and refining)... yet we believe there are several 
other things far more important to our advertisers than 
just numbers alone. 


It does not matter how fine or how large our circulation 
may be — if our advertisers do not get their sales mes- 
sages across to our readers. 


That's why we have been stressing the need for editors 
and advertisers to work together in improving their pre- 
sentation techniques in this “Age of Viewing”. By so 
doing, we'll all benefit... especially our readers (your 
customers). 


THE PETROLEUM 
211 S$. 


“Follow The Jour nc 
























individually, or in combination, 


these factors purchase-control every job 


in heating, piping and air conditioning 


You have to reach all of these specifying and 
buying factors—no one alone covers the market 
for you. 


Besides their unquestioned control of pur- 
chasing, in the industrial-large building field, 
how else do these KEY factors “fit together’? 
In this way: As a group, they form the 
reader-audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


How do these engineers and contractors re- 
gard HP&AC? The provable answer is — 


SYMBOLS OF @ 
WANTEDNESS 


HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid 
circulation in its field. 


How do manufacturers and their agencies 
rate HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable — 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to | in advertising vol- 
ume, has more advertisers, and is used on an 
exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Where do your products fit into the puzzle? 
Complete information by return mail. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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How you can move your products... 
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Manufacturers of air and liquid handling equipment know the power man is 


their most important sales target 









You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 










IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT.,... 
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LO MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the men... the industry... 


Plant Superintendent, H. Reese, at Lieb- The Brooklyn plant of Liebmann Breweries, Inc. where nationally famous 
mann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. RHEINGOLD Extra-Dry Lager Beer is produced. 


Mr. Reese, a POWER reader for 30 years, is plant superintendent and chief 
engineer for all Liebmann plants. With his staff of 220 men he is responsible 
for the entire plant operation as well as alterations and new construction, He 
orders equipment that generates and supplies all of the following services: — 


steam (for generating electricity, for process, refrigeration and heating) , water 
(for fire, sanitation, drinking and process), electricity, air conditioning, refrig- 
eration, ventilation, compressed air, materials handling and lubrication. 


“POWER is a very necessary part of my business life,” he says. “I read every- 
thing in it. The brewing of a fine beer requires careful control of all the services 
that help make it, and we have to be sure to use the latest equipment. There are 
so many new things coming along that I study the editorial and advertising in 
POWER before I buy any new equipment. That’s why we keep back issues on 
file for reference. Although I receive POWER here in the office, I take it home 
to read whenever a special feature interests me. Explanations in POWER are 
clear and concise, and I feel it gives me the best coverage of any magazine in 
the field.” 





The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 











BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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require extensive engine 
the design and construction of new aircraft 
and missiles. Giant wind tunnels are often 
used to test structural shapes and make ad- 
justments in design. 

In addition to the size and shape of wings 
and fuselage, aerodynamic engineering de~- 
termines the location and design of all 
mechanical components for optimum per- 
formance in flight. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


, 


ardsywiich 
researchiff 





350-MPH WIND TUNNEL 





DOOR HURRICANE 


he“ , ‘his is a function of mechanical engineers 
ed™~at..supersohio”” arid, in aerodynamics, almost all their fields 
of technology are needed. 


The selection and purchase of parts and ma- 
terials to meet their design specifications are 
naturally an important responsibility of 
mechanical engineers. 

This is why the more than 41,000 readers of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING comprise an es- 
sential market for advertisers in the aviation 
and missiles markets. In fact, mechanical en- 
gineers are important buying influences 
throughout all industry. 



























s While the news spotlight at the 
NIAA conference will fall on the 
discussion of the controversial ISIM 
plan, most of this 36th annual con- 
ference will be concerned with 
something called “innovative mar- 
keting.” 

Theme for the conference is “In- 
novations in Marketing . . to Help 
You Create Profitable Customers.” 
The discussion will center on im- 
aginative, creative marketing that 
employs the newest techniques to 
gain profitable customers. 

Program chairman James E. Bor- 
endame of Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
said conference speakers will pre- 
sent talks telling of proved market- 
ing techniques that actually have 
been used for more profits. He said 
this year’s theme is an extension of 
last year’s conference, which de- 
fined and told the functions of the 
marketing concept. 

Speakers and their subjects in- 
clude: 
> “Advertising Management is Man- 
agement”—John L. Gillis, vice- 
president, marketing, Morsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
> “The Changing Role of Advertis- 
ing Management—and the Modern 
Marketing Concept”—M. E. Ziegen- 
hagen, manager, advertising and 
sales promotion, Worthington Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. _ 
> ™The Changing Role of the Ad- 
vertising Agency—and the Modern 
Marketing Concept”—George J. 
Callos, president, Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Milwaukee. 
> “The Need for a Marketing Plan 


NIAA to learn. . 


How to profit throug 
marketing innovations 


and How to Write One”—Wroe Al- 
derson, president, Alderson & Ses- 
sions, Philadelphia. 

> “Case History on Marketing Plan- 
ning: The Texas Instruments 
Story’— S. T. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent, marketing, Texas Instruments, 
Dallas. 

> “The Need for an Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Plan and How to 
Write One”—John McKinven, vice- 
president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Pittsburgh. 

> “How to Organize the Marketing 
Team”—William C. Graham, prin- 
cipal, McKinsey & Co., New York. 
> “Case History on Marketing Or- 
ganization: How We Are Doing It 
at A. O. Smith”—S. E. Wolkenheim, 







A. O. 


vice-president, marketing, 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 
> “Personnel Recruitment and De- 
velopment”—Ken J. Yarborough, 
manager of advertising, personnel 
development, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
> “How to Find Industrial Cus- 
tomers”—panel composed of Hugh 
Britton, director of census, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; Arthur 
H. Dix, Sr., vice-president, Con- 
over-Mast Publishing Co.; Oliver 
Johnson, research manager, Chil- 
ton Publishing Co.; Sal Marino, 
promotion director, Penton Publish- 
ing Co., and Jay Gould, director of 
market statistics, Bill Brothers Pub- 
lishing Co. Moderator: Richard C. 
Continued on page 72 





some samples: 


forecasts. 





How’s this for innovation? 


© In line with the NIAA conference theme, IM is 
presenting in this issue several special articles cov- 
ering ‘‘innovative marketing’ techniques. Here are 


® The Greenfield insert sfory ........................ p. 48 
How a small company started a new industrial advertising 


trend with full color inserts. 


© ‘Let's pretend’ .. a marketing game .......... p. 49 
An imaginative man tells of a new way to make long range 


® How Sola licked a tough service problem .... p. 60 
In this case, competing products helped out. 


© Knipco sets up 1,000 dealers in 90 days .. p. 122 
A new product gets off the ground in record time. 
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By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


= When should an industrial ad- 
vertiser buy promotional services 
outside? 

The most simple answer to this 
question: Always—unless you have 
idle time or facilities you must 
utilize. 

Actually, of course, this is over- 
simplification. The question can 
best be brought into focus by estab- 
lishing some basic points of ref- 
erence: 


1. Today’s most successful adver- 


When should you 


tising managers are primarily ad- 
ministrators. 

There was a time—not so long 
ago—when an advertising man- 
ager’s primary qualifications was 
his personal creative ability. But, 
in the majority of industrial com- 
panies, this is no longer true. 

In 1956, InpustrIaL MARKETING 
made an extensive study aimed at 
drawing a word portrait of the 
typical industrial advertising man- 
ager. One of the most important 
questions we asked was whether 
the advertising managers’ primary 
function was administrative or 


30-second summary: This article answers the headline ques- 
tion by saying industrial advertisers should “always” buy pro- 
motional services outside. It gives eight reasons for this judgment, 
including: outside experts can do a better job; an outside job 
may cost less, and variations in the promotional work load make 
it impractical to have a staff to handle all jobs. But the article 
doesn't go completely overboard for outside services. It also 
gives some of the drawbacks of working through such services. 
The material originally was prepared at the request of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, and was presented as a talk at 
an ANA business and industrial advertising workshop. 
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creative. Of.414 advertising man- 
agers answering the question, 225 
said their work was primarily ad- 
ministrative and only 72 said crea- 
tive. (The other 117 said both func- 
tions were primary and equally 
important.) 

It was interesting to contrast 
these figures with the answers to 
a companion question which asked 
which type of work the advertising 
managers preferred. Of 403 admen 
listing preferences, 191 preferred 
creative work, 147 preferred admin- 
istrative activities and 65 said they 
liked both equally well. 

Another interesting aspect of the 
situation which was turned up by 
IM’s study was that the advertising 
managers who preferred adminis- 
trative activities were drawing the 
top salaries. 

The important point here, how- 
ever, is that the job of industrial 
advertising manager is essentially 
an administrative job—even though 
creative work is the personal pref- 
erence of the majority. 


2. In 999 cases of 1,000, a given 
promotional job can be done best 











If the answer to either or both of those questions is ‘yes,’ 
here’s an article that will set your thinking straight. And 


Are you an advertising do-it-yourself addict? Do you think 
you can do any advertising job better than anyone else? 


it probably will save ‘money for your company, too. . 


by an experienced outside specialist. 


In this day and age of specializa- 
tion, you can find someone who is 
a specialist in every area of pro- 
motional activity. 

The reference to specialist is im- 
portant, however. For example, a 
regular advertising agency may or 
may. not be staffed to provide 
specialized services in a given area. 

Let’s just look at the single field 
of direct mail. Another 1956 study 
by IM turned up some interesting 
statistics. We asked over 100 agen- 
cies, representing a good cross- 
section of those handling industrial 
accounts, about their activity on the 
so-called collateral material, in- 
cluding direct mail. Only 46% re- 
ported that they had one or mote 
persons spending half of their time 
or more on direct mail—certainly 
a good indication of whether or not 
they were in a position to provide 
specialized service in this area. 

It isn’t that clients don’t want or 
need such services from their agen- 
cies. Last year, we asked industrial 
advertising managers whether or 
not they’ felt that their “regular” 
advertising: agency should _ give 
more attention to direct mail ad- 
vertising. Of 155 replying, 41.8% 
said “yes” and only 31.8% said 
they thought their agencies were 
already providing sufficient service 
in this field. 

Does this then mean that the job 
should be handled internally un- 





less the regular agency is capable 
of handling it? Definitely not. There 
are hundreds of direct mail special- 
ists outside of advertising agencies 
—even relatively large direct mail 
agencies. 

Of course, most advertisers would 
prefer to work with a single agen- 
cy, providing it offers the required 
specialized talent. As a matter of 
fact, only 26% of the industrial ad- 
vertising managers replying to the 
IM questionnaire said that they 
thought someone other than their 
regular agency was the proper 
source for outside specialized work 
on direct mail. 

This same situation applies to 
some degree to all other areas of 
promotional activity. Direct mail 
was used as an example only be- 
cause it is the most universal me- 
dium used by industrial advertisers. 


3. It is important to consider total 
costs when evaluating the desira- 
bility of outside services. 


One of the arguments most fre- 
quently advanced against the use 
of outside promotional services is 
that “they cost more.” We have 
found, however, that those who 
most firmly insist on such an argu- 
ment frequently fail to consider the 
total cost of doing the job internal- 
ly. 

The most often overlooked item 
of cost is a prorated share of sal- 
aries, administrative expenses and 





buy promotional services outside? 


general overhead. It is not unusual 
that such items be overlooked since 
they frequently are not considered 
part of “the advertising budget,” 
while the total cost of all outside 
services must be included. 

To confirm this fact, IM recently 
surveyed a cross-section of the na- 
tion’s industrial advertising man- 
agers. Based on returns from 384 
advertisers, we found that only 33% 
include salaries in the advertising 
budget and only 31% include any 
administrative expenses. 

But even more important is a 
consideration of the quality of the 
end product. Sure, you might be 
lucky and come up with an oc- 
casional piece of superior quality, 
but the average industrial adver- 
tising manager is only deluding 
himself if he honestly believes that 
his own promotional products will 
be consistently superior to those he 
can obtain from outside specialists. 


4. The total volume of “communi- 
cations” today makes the problem 
of getting your story across increas- 
ingly difficult. 


This can well be called’“The Age 
of Communications.” It would be 
difficult to estimate the number of 
“messages” begging for the atten- 
tion of the average industrial pros- 
pect each and every day, but it 
runs into the thousands. Consider, 
if you will, the daily pile of mail— 
both at home and at the office . . 
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the plump copy of the daily news- 
paper ... the outdoor signs and 
posters . . . magazines . . . business 
publications . . . meetings . . . ra- 
dio . . . television . . . and, of course, 
those inter-office memos. 

Your competition for attention 
comes not only from those who sell 
the same kind of products you do. 
In addition, you must compete 
against thousands of others who are 
begging for the 1,440 precious min- 
utes in every day—only a minor 
portion of which can usually be de- 
voted to the receiving of communi- 
cations. . 

For the industrial advertiser, this 
problem of the increasing volume 
of communications presents a two- 
fold problem. First of all, there is 
the problem of making your mes- 
sage prominent enough to gain at- 
tention . . . and then there is the 
companion problem of making it 
interesting and compact enough to 
both keep the attention of your 
prospect and tell your story in the 
few minutes he can allow you. 

This job calls for highly skilled 


communications specialists. 


5. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to find and hold qualified crea- 
tive people. 

This point is directly related to 
the point just discussed. There is 
a very definite shortage of skilled 
communications specialists. And 
the situation will undoubtedly get 
worse in the next decade. A little 
over a year ago, Norman H. 
Strouse, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., drew a bead on 
some very interesting facts. In a 
speech at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, he predicted that the 
total national advertising volume, 
which then amounted to about $6 
billion annually, will reach over $9 
billion by 1965 to keep pace with 
our expanding economy. That, in 
itself, is a somewhat astounding 
figure. But along with this growth 
is the matter of people—the men 
and women who will be required to 
produce that $9 billion of national 
advertising. 

In 1955, there were approximate- 
ly 43,750 men and women em- 
ployed by the advertising agencies 
which produced approximately $3.5 
billion worth of the total $5.3 billion 
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of national advertising. In 1965, 
agencies will probably be required 
to produce at least $6 billion worth 
of the over $9 billion total, requir- 
ing at least 75,000 people. Mr. 
Strouse purposely kept his figures 
on the conservative side, but even 
so they indicated a 71% increase, 
meaning that an average of 3,125 
men and women will have to be 
added to the employment records 
of advertising agencies each year 
for the next decade—just to keep 
pace with the growing volume. This 
doesn’t allow for replacements or 
for the growing requirements of 
advertisers themselves, the growing 
requirements of advertising media 
—or for the all-important special- 
ists who function outside the walls 
of regular advertising agencies. 
The handwriting on the wall is 
pretty clear. It will become increas- 
ingly difficult for industrial adver- 
tisers to maintain internal crea- 
tive staffs which are capable of 
competing in this age of communi- 
cations. Few, if any, industrial ad- 
vertisers can afford to pay the cost 
of maintaining staffs of creative 
specialists against the higher sal- 
aries offered by outside organiza- 
tions. It will increasingly become 
a plain and simple matter of either 
settling for inferior internal talent 
or following the more qualified 
creative persons to their desks in 
outside service organizations. 


6. The rapid advances in produc- 
tion techniques make it difficult for 
anybody other than a specialist to 
keep pace. 

Both quality and economy have 
been materially affected by rapid 
advances in nearly every produc- 
tion field related to promotional 
services. Let’s just look at the 
graphic arts for a quick example. 

In the past decade, there have 
been more advances in the printing 
field than in the entire period from 
the turn of the century to the end 
of World War II. Consider such 
items as electronic engravings, 
phototypesetting, efficient pre-sen- 
sitized plates for offset . . . and 
hundreds of other developments 
which are just as important. 

It was just last year that the 
new Eastman tri-color printing 
technique became an _ important 
commercial reality, making it pos- 










sible to obtain high quality full- 
color printing on a black-and- 
white budget. Putting this major 
new development to full use, how- 
ever, requires considerable pro- 
duction know-how } . . knowing the 
limitations in subjects which can 
be used . . . understanding size 
limitations for color subjects under 
different circumstances . . . and, 
most important, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the various sources 
of supply to assure getting results 
of consistently high quality. 

This is just one example of the 
need for the specialized abilities 
which are seldom developed quick- 
ly within an industrial advertising 
department, but which are an ab- 
solute must for an efficient outside 
promotional service organization. 


7. There’s seldom anything really 
“new” in advertising. Most of the 
best promotion pieces are inspired 
adaptations of familiar ideas. 

This, of course, is an old axiom. 
But it indicates another reason why 
outside promotional service organ- 
izations can consistently do a su- 
perior job. It is important that any 
promotional specialist build at least 
a mental file of basic and proved 
ideas within his specialty. Thus, he 
has a much broader base for com- 
ing up with those inspired adapta- 
tions. 


8. Then there’s the peak-and-val- 
ley problem. 

While all other seemingly nega- 
tive factors may be resolved to the 
point that it appears to be most 
practical to hire your own special- 
ist in a given promotional service 
area, the old peak-and-valley prob- 
lem frequently rears its ugly head. 

Few industrial advertisers have 
enough regularity to their advertis- 
ing programs to assure the full em- 
ployment of a specialist in a given 
area month-in and month-out, par- 
ticularly over a period of years. A 
lot of industrial advertisers have 
found themselves fenced-in by the 
necessity of using the specialized 
talents within their advertising de- 


















partments and thus are without the 
element of flexibility so vital to be- 
ing able to do the right job at the 
right time. 


The other side . . To this point, 
we’ve been looking primarily at 
“the case for use of outside sup- 
pliers.” Now, quickly, let’s con- 
sider the other side of the coin. 
There are at least four primary 
factors which should be considered. 


1. The problem of contact with 
suppliers . . . Sometimes it is easier 
to turn out a job yourself—particu- 
larly the copy—than to go through 
all of the orientation necessary to 
enable an outside supplier to do a 
satisfactory job. And it certainly is 
axiomatic that you can’t get quality 
from any specialist if he doesn’t 
fully understand the situation in- 
volved. 


2. The problem of time ... An- 
other of the most frequently ad- 
vanced reasons for doing promo- 
tional jobs internally is that they 
can be accomplished faster. This, of 
course, depends upon the individual 
circumstances surrounding each 
job, but it certainly can be a ma- 
jor factor in many cases. 

It should be noted, however, that 


the need for speed is also a fre- 
quently advanced reason for de- 
pending upon outside services. 


3. The problem of keeping crea- 
tively active .. . We return again 
to that profile of today’s typical in- 
dustrial advertising manager, re- 
membering that the majority pre- 
fer creative work to administrative 
jobs. 

It is questionable that this reason 
for doing jobs internally is in the 
best interests of your company and 
its products, although there most 
certainly are companies who count 
on their advertising managers to 
provide creative ideas . . . and it 
is hard to stay creative if you don’t 
have the opportunity to do much 
creating. 


4. The problem of satisfying man- 
agement . . . I don’t think many 
will question the fact that many 
industrial managements still expect 
their advertising managers to be 
top-flight creative people . . . and 
expect continuing demonstrations 
of personal creativity. 

There are many more factors 
which affect the decision to han- 
dle promotional jobs internally, but 
I believe these four quick examples 
will serve to establish the fact that 


both sides of the coin must be con- 
sidered. 


The answer .. This leads us back 
to the original question: When 
should an industrial advertiser buy 
promotional services outside? In- 
stead of repeating the original over- 
simplified answer that it is always 
best to go outside unless you have 
idle time or facilities which must be 
utilized, consider this summary. 

The job of advertising manager 
in most progressive industrial com- 
panies has become one of being an 
efficient administrator. As an effi- 
cient administrator, it would seem 
only logical to always consider the 
advantages to going outside for pro- 
motional services before trying to 
decide how the job can be handled 
internally. 

In the majority of cases, a given 
promotional job can be done with 
higher quality and with greater 
economy externally through the use 
of a specialist. This requires, how- 
ever, diligent effort to find the 
right specialist for every assign- 
ment—with first consideration, of 
course, given to your regular ad- 
vertising agency or other creative 
services with which you deal reg- 
ularly. = 































= A number of visitors to the Na- 
tional Industrial Development Ex- 
position in New York were inter- 
rupted, during their tours of the ex- 
hibits, by a summons server. More 
unusual still, it was an extremely 
pretty justice of the peace who 
served the summonses. The recipi- 
ents were “charged” with failure to 
give due consideration to the indus- 
trial advantages of southern Illinois. 

The stunt was part of a promotion 
designed to attract industry to 
southern [Illinois and the pretty 
summons server, a real-life justice 
of the peace, was 21-year-old Pat 


Catches customers with legal summonses 


Dwyer, a Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity law student. Personnel of 
Southern Illinois University repre- 
sented ten southern Illinois com- 
munities and four counties which 
exhibited at the show. The uni- 
versity has been working with these 
towns and counties on community 
development programs. e 





5. 
Summons server . . Pat Dwyer, Illinois’ 
youngest (and prettiest) justice of the 
peace serves “summons” on New York’s 
Gov. Averell Harriman at National In- 
dustrial Development Exposition. Stunt 
was part of southern Illinois industrial 
development promotion. 
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Skirting the pitfalls 
How to choose your 
manufacturers’ agent 


Many companies acquire a sales rep and then proceed 


to regard him as one of their own personal salesmen. 


He isn’t and he knows it . . even if you don’t 


By Robert P. Petersen 


= Are you thinking of taking on a 
manufacturers’ agent? It may be an 
excellent idea. On the other hand, it 
may not. And some of the things 
that make the idea seem so excel- 
lent now, may be the very ones that 
backfire later on. 

Taking on a manufacturers’ agent 
is not, or at least should not be, the 
casual matter that many regard it to 
be. It is not merely a matter of 
agreeing to pay a commission, show- 
ing the man your line and saying, 
“Okay, now bring in the orders.” It 
is just as serious as hiring a sales- 
man—and the stakes may be even 
higher. 

Many a manufacturer who, in 
taking on an agent has said “I don’t 
care how much he makes. The more 
he makes the more I make.” But a 
couple of years later a different 
picture emerges. The agent is mak- 
ing more than the company’s sales 
manager. The treasurer who signs 
the checks is disgruntled at the snap 
enjoyed by the agent. Pressure 
builds up. 


Where's the business? . . Finally, 
the agent is dropped, an employe 
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salesman is put in his place, and a 
fat savings in sales costs results. 
The sales manager and the treasurer 
are pacified. Then, some time later, 
it becomes evident that the agent 
has taken 80% or 90% of the busi- 
ness to a competitor, and the manu- 
facturer is virtually back where he 
started. 

But before we get too deeply into 
the specific advantages—or disad- 
vantages—of hiring a manufac- 
turers’ agent, let us review a few 
of the situations in which hiring an 
agent is likely to effect a very 
satisfactory solution to a problem. 

If you are a small manufacturer, 
operating over a limited radius en- 
tirely from home base, but looking 
for growth and markets farther 
afield, you might find it very ad- 
vantageous to take on agents in 








REMEMBER! 
Company men at times 
resent his earnings 








marketing centers on a wider ra- 
dius. Putting out more salesmen is 
costly and risky. Taking on man- 
ufacturers’ agents involves very 
little cost or risk. If it produces 
business, well and good. If not, 
you've lost very little by trying. 

If you are a large company, 
you can increase your coverage and 
multiply your sales effort by adding 
agents in the areas not now cov- 
ered or by dividing up your larger, 
unwieldy territories and placing 
agents in them. You can do these 
things at very little expense, and 
at a predetermined sales cost: the 
agents’ commissions. 

Or, more to the point at the 
present time, perhaps you need 
more concentrated sales effort to 
hang on to your share of the re- 
duced business now available. 


There are many types of businesses, both large and 
small, that can profit by the addition of manufacturers’ 
ageiits. But often the decision to take on an agent is 
made without a thorough evaluation of the facts. A mis- 


understanding of the agent's role—or your own—can 


lead to disaster. This article, by a former agent, tells advantages and 
disadvantages of using agents, tells how to avoid pitfalls in the rela- 
tionship and gives suggestions for finding good agents, 


















ALSO .. 


He can be a most 
independent fellow 





BUT.. 
He gains entry almost everywhere . . and costs 
you nothing for sales he doesn’t make 





















































en rarer 


Whereas you were, say, operating 
over a 400- or 500-mile radius, you 
can pull in your sales force to a 
200-mile radius and appoint agents 
throughout the 400-mile radius, 
automatically and immediately 
multiplying your sales effort in the 
total area you were covering. 

Any one of these reasons is 
sufficient for at least giving serious 
thought to the possibility of taking 
on a manufacturers’ agent. And 
now, to get down to the specifics, 
here are some of the values such 
an arrangement will offer. 


Valuable selling arm .. The 
manufacturers’ agent is an estab- 
lished marketing institution. As 
such, he is a true specialist. Where- 
as, there were 10,000 or 15,000 of 
him at the end of World War II, this 
number has now grown to over 
60,000. He accounts for perhaps $5 
or $6 billion of annual sales, large- 
ly created for his principals where 
sales did not exist before. He has 
put many a small manufacturer in 
business and opened up new mar- 
kets for many a larger company. 
He offers you a much simplified 
sales administration. You will be 
freed of the problems of recruiting, 





selecting and training salesmen. 
You will gain the benefit of a sales 
force and numerous sales offices, 
yet escape the management prob- 
lems and expenses that go with 
maintaining them. 

Selling costs are held down until 
actual sales are made. Being a per- 
centage of sales, they can be pre- 
determined, regardless of volume. 
Costs of developing a sales organ- 
ization, plus salaries and expenses 
until actual sales are sufficient to 
carry the costs, are avoitled. Con- 
trol of sales cost is therefore fa- 
cilitated and better planning is pos- 
sible. 

Should you have a limited mar- 
ket, the agent offers you special 
economies. Revenue from a limited 
volume of trade may not be suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of maintain- 
ing a company sales force. The 
manufacturers’ agent, however, 
serving several manufacturers and 
not being dependent upon one, can 
provide this limited volume and 
still make out all right. 


Has more time to sell . . You 
will not have his full time. His time 
will be divided with his other prin- 
cipals. But the time he gives you 
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will be efficiently and effectively 
applied. Unencumbered by reports, 
bull sessions, lengthy accounting 
for his time and activities, he saves 
valuable time which he spends on 
selling effort. Since he frequently 
represents several principals to one 
customer, his ratio of time spent 
in selling to time lost in traveling 
and waiting is high. Thus, his effec- 
tive effort in your behalf might 
well approach that of a full-time 
salesman. 

You are very likely to gain a 
superior quality of sales representa- 
tion. The industrial agent is often 
a graduate engineer possessing a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
market and technical subjects. He 
is accustomed to earning a sub- 
stantial income. By using such a 
man, you obtain a high caliber of 
representation you might not other- 
wise be able to afford. 

Since the agent’s compensation 
depends entirely upon his own 
efforts, he is more likely to be 
aggressive. It has been estimated 
that 80% of all sales are produced 
by 20% of the people engaged in 
selling. In company organization, 
the earnings of this 20% must be 
kept reasonably in line. It is no 
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accident, therefore, that some of 
them leave good positions, many 
as sales managers, to become man- 
ufacturers’ agents. Such men pro- 
vide a high level of aggressive sell- 
ing effort. 


Doe agents lower prestige? . . 
Some manufacturers feel that they 
sacrifice a certain amount of 
prestige in selling through agents, 
that buyers prefer to deal directly 
with company personnel. This is 
generally true only in the case of 
incompetent agents. Buyers do not 
care to deal with incompetent or 
incapable agents who do not know 
the line or the company’s policies 
and capabilities. But with a com- 
petent agent, these deficiencies do 
not exist and so, in many fields, 
buyers prefer to deal with agents. 

The agent will provide a better 
accessibility to the trade. He has 
the respect of the buyers, built up 
over years of trustworthy dealings. 
When he recommends something, it 
has an automatic standing, for he 
cannot afford to jeopardize his 
other lines by loringing around an 
unsatisfactory one. Multiplicity of 
lines also gives him entry in many 





places where a salesman would 
have difficulty. 

So much for the rosy side of the 
picture. In hiring a manufacturers’ 
agent, there is another side to be 
considered. And while this latter 
does not include things to be 
avoided in hiring an agent, it does 
include things about this specialized 
field that it is well to understand. 
For a misunderstanding of the 
agent’s function and of his attitude 
toward his business and toward 
himself, may lead to failure of the 
entire venture—-for both parties to 
the contract. 


He's independent . . The manu- 
facturers’ agent is an entrepreneur. 
He is a pretty independent indi- 
vidual, a business man in his own 
right who has risked ‘several years’ 
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income on being in business for 
himself. He fits no special pattern 
and follows no set rules but op- 
erates in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. 

He is a man who had enough 
confidence and initiative to step out 
for himself and has worked hard 
to know his market and develop 
his contacts. He has been disillu- 
sioned by principals who, after he 
spent months of time setting up 
their line, sought to take the busi- 
ness from him or reneged on com-- 
missions. He knows he has to make 
up his losses, provide for poor busi- 
ness periods and lay aside some for 
retirement. He’s willing to work 
hard to make a success of his busi- 
ness. 

You will not be able to control 
him as you would your own em- 
ployed salesmen. You will not be 
able to route his work week or reg- 
ulate his sales activities. You might 
not get the attention to very minor 
accounts that you could with a 
salesman. The agent knows his ter- 
ritory, where the business is and 
how to get it and is not likely to 
bother with lesser activities, but 
will concentrate on the more prom- 
ising or substantial accounts. 

Direct contact with buyers is 
lessened and you will risk a cer- 
tain amount of stability. Should 
you and the agent part company, 
you may find that he can shift a 
substantial volume of the business 
to another principal. 


Dropping him can backfire . . 
Naturally, the good agent is in- 
terested in a permanent relation- 
ship, and it is well to declare your 
honest intentions in this regard. In 
the industrial field it takes many 
months, even years, to establish 
a line and build up customers and 
during this time there is much work 
and little profit for the agent. Yet 
too often manufacturers see nothing 
wrong with dropping an agent on 
90 days’ notice when it seems ad- 
vantageous to do so. 

Such practices can backfire, as 
with a Pittsburgh manufacturer 
who twice set up agents in Chicago 
when he needed business and twice 
dropped them when he had a 
seller’s market which he could han- 
dle readily from home base. Now 
he’s looking for an agent again. But 





this time the good agent will be 
harder to find and the customers 
he had through the former agents 
will be harder to reach. And his 
new agent will soon learn what has 
gone before, and prepare himself 
accordingly. 

To reduce the chances of having 
this happen, or having a manufac- 
turer switch to his own salesmen, 
agents are sometimes known to 
hold sales down to levels which do 
not make such changes attractive. 

Why begrudge the man a good 
income when the sales come in? 
You pay him nothing when there 
are no sales. He has to make up 
the time and money invested when 





he was building up the line. He 
must also lay aside, after taxes, for 
a rainy day and provide for his 
own retirement, matters in which 
you are free from involvement. He 
is a star performer and you must 
expect to pay him in proportion to 
the results he produces. 


Where do you find him? . . If, 
after due consideration, you decide 
you will do well to take on a good 
agent, how do you go about finding 
him? 

There are a number of avenues 
available. Advertising in news- 
papers covering the area in which 
you are interested or in trade pa- 
pers, particularly the selling or 
marketing publications, will bring 
good responses. As in any advertis- 
ing, it is desirable to describe the 
line completely and the offer ex- 
actly. Give your name, instead of 
using a blind ad box number. It 
will bring freer responses. 

Purchasing agents of companies 
of the type with which you would 
like to do business might very well 
help you out. They are in a good 
position to judge the men who call 
on them. A recommendation from 
a high caliber purchasing agent is 
usually a good one and, if you have 
suitably impressed the purchasing 
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agent, he might well be able to 
name a manufacturers’ agent of the 
type you require. Also, it may pay 
to contact local chambers of com- 
merce who can sometimes put you 
in touch with suitable agents in 
their localities. 

There are directories of manu- 
facturers’ agents in some fields. 
Usually they are not too complete 
but they are still quite useful. One 
of the more complete listings is 


maintained by Manufacturers’ 


Agents Division, Metal Products 
Sales Co., West Hartford, Conn. 
This organization maintains a list 
of more than 15,000 agents and 
over 10,000 companies and the lists 
are growing constantly. Every effort 
is made to evaluate, in detail, the 
qualifications of the various agents. 
Albee-Campbell, New Canaan, 
Conn., provides a similar service 
in bringing manufacturers and 
qualified agents together. 


Hew de you judge him? . . When 
you start making your contacts, 
what will you look for in a manu- 
facturers’ agent? This is a big 
question. As has been mentioned, he 
is an individual who fits no special 
pattern and follows no set rules. 
Some act singly, some operate as 
partners and some have sstafis. 
Some have been in business a long 
time and offer the advantages of 
being well established. Others are 
relatively new but by no means 
to be ignored. Some handle many 
lines, others very few. Nor is the 
relationship between lines a cri- 
terion. One is doing very well and 
is quite happy with a heavy ma- 
chine tool line and a consumer 
product for new homes, not in any 
way related. 

By and large, the better agent 
does not lack for attractive line 
offers and is pretty choosy about 
whom he takes on. He will be 










found to be financially sound and 
have a good credit standing in his 
community. He will be highly re- 
garded by the manufacturers he 
presently represents and have a 
sound background in his field. He 
will have high standards of busi- 
ness ethics and moral conduct and 
will follow sound sales policies. In 
turn, he will expect similar quali- 
fications in the people he represents. 

If the best results are to be ob- 
tained, the agent-principal relation- 
ship should be one of mutual con- 
fidence, cooperation and integrity. 
There should be a complete under- 
standing and recognition of the aims 
and objectives of the other. Each 
must be able to trust the other im- 
plicitly. 


Treat him right .. The agent 
should be supplied with adequate 
sales tools. He should have pro- 
motional aids and engineering and 
sales assistance when necessary. He 
should have the opportunity to gain 
an intimate knowledge of the com- 
pany’s products, manufacturing 
processes, policies and marketing 
program. 

A complete understanding should 
exist between the principal and 
agent in the matter of commissions, 
commission payments, territory, ex- 
ceptions, policies and other mat- 
ters. Such an understanding is 
preferably put in writing, not for 
legal reasons but simply for clarity. 
Many an agent will say, from ex- 
perience, that such a contract is 
not worth the paper on which it is 
written. Yet an explicit agreement 
might well avoid misunderstandings 
and friction which can develop 
later, even with both parties acting 
in good faith. 

Give careful and conscientious 
consideration to these matters. You 
may be hungry right now for some 
immediate sales and brush over the 
temporary aspects of your situa- 
tion. A manufacturers’ agent may 
not honestly fit your picture. 

On the other hand if, after you 
have carefully considered all the 
factors and it appears you should 
have an agent, go ahead and find 
a good one. Treat him right, as you 
have a right to be treated by him. 
Give him every possible coopera- 
tion, and the results will be very 
gratifying. ® 
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Perplexing promotion - Three key 


phrases appear in English in Japanese di- 
rect mail letter from Export Publishers 
Co. Letter must be tipped sideways to 
read them. 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 





Spanish language 
magazine promoted 
in U.S.—in Japanese 


= Export Publishers Co, New 
York, is sending out an almost com- 
pletely incomprehensible sales letter 
to promote its two Spanish lan- 
guage business publications. The 
company planned it that way. 

The letter, written from beginning 
to end in Japanese, contains only 
three phrases of English. These three 
phrases are “Latin America” and the 
names of the publisher’s magazines 
Transporte Moderno and Servicics 
Publicos. 

A covering note explains to read- 
ers that, although they probably 
don’t read Japanese, it doesn’t really 
matter. The three phrases they can 
read pretty much.cover the subject. 
When they think about Latin Amer- 
ica, they should also think about 
Transporte Moderno and Servicios 
Publicos. 

Originally, the letter was not in- 
tended as a sales gimmick. It was 
prepared in authentic Japanese for 
Japanese prospects. Since the three 
key words appeared in English, the 
unique possibilities were noted and 
the letter was adapted for nation- 
wide circulation with the accom- 
panying explanatory note. & 
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Stephen Kann 
Supermarket News American Exporter 
In 


G. J. Lawler 
American Lumber- 
dustrial man 


Louise Campe* 
Corset & Under- 


wear Review 


Laurence Wray 
Electrical Mer- 
chandising 


MERCHANDISING 
TRADE & 
EXPORT 


The winners . . 


IM honors 48 business 


Al Epp 
Heating & Plumb- 
ing Engineer 


for editorial excellence 


= Fifteen bronze plaques and 49 
certificates of merit have been 
awarded to the 48 winners of IM’s 
20th Annual Editorial Achievement 
Competition for Business Publica- 
tions. 

Purpose of the competition, 
judged by 33 experts in widely var- 
ied fields, is to recognize editorial 
excellence and encourage higher 
standards among business papers. A 
record 659 entries were judged. For 
list of judges and their comments, 
see page 64B of the May IM. 

This was the biggest IM competi- 
tion in the history of the project— 
both in number of entries and num- 
ber of awards. The judges are given 
considerable leeway as to the num- 
ber of awards they can make, and 
this year they seemed to feel that 


*Plaque winner 
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more publications than ever de- 
served to be honored. 

All entries were submitted in one 
of three categories: (1) industrial, 
(2) merchandising, trade and ex- 
port, and (3) institutional and pro- 
fessional. In each of the categories, 
winners were picked for best single 
article, best series of articles, best 
single issue, best original research 
and best design appearance. 

Entries in the competition covered 
material published during 1957. 

Here are the winners: 


Industrial papers 


Best series of articles: 


Plaque winner: Machine Design 

Cleveland, Colin Carmichael, editor. 
Machine Design’s winning series, 

“Mechanics of Vehicles,” consisted 


W. K. Toboldt 
Motor Service 


of 14 articles in May 30, June 16, 
June 27, July 11, July 25, Aug. 8, 
Aug. 25, Sept. 9, Sept. 19, Oct. 17, 
Nov. 14, Nov. 28, Dec. 12, and Dec. 
26 issues. 

The series, written by Jaroslav J. 
Taborek and edited by associate 
editor William S. Miller, dealt with 
the mechanics of “automotive” (self 
propelled, wheeled) vehicles such 
as automobiles, trucks, earthmoving 
equipment, forklift trucks, etc. 

Such subjects as motion of 
wheels, control and stability, static 
and dynamic forces, accelerated and 
decelerated motion and performance 
prediction were outlined and corre- 
lated, with emphasis on principle 
rather than on specific problems. 


Certificates: 


American Machinist .. New York, “Re- 
Continued on page 132 











CLASS, INSTITUTIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 


Margaret Frewin 
ceutical Journal 
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= Since about 1946 the metal- 
working trade papers have been 
enlivened by a rash of full-color 
inserts. These inserts are “new” in 
that they are process reproductions 
of color photography, a technique 
long used in consumer magazine 
advertising but virtually unheard 
of in this field until a decade ago. 

It is generally agreed in the 
trade that this type of photographic 
realism was initiated by Greenfield 
Tap & Die of Greenfield, Mass., a 
relatively small advertiser, as ad 
budgets go. 

According to Ray Helbig, Green- 
field advertising manager, the idea 
of using color photography came 
about because of the difficulty of 
getting readership for one-page ads 
at a time when double-page spreads 
in two colors were the dominating 
factor in most trade papers. It was 
obvious that Greenfield either had 
to go to spreads too, or else top the 
two-pagers in some way. 

Color photography had been one 
of Mr. Helbig’s hobbies for a num- 
ber of years and it occurred to him 
that here was a natural “topper.” 
As run-of-publication process 
printing was not available in the 
metalworking press, the use of in- 
serts was the only way it could be 
done. 

What makes the Greenfield ads 
stand out in this group? Two rea- 
sons are the continuity (ten years) 
and the consistently high quality of 
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The Greenfield insert story” 


The term, ‘‘Greenfield Insert,’ has become almost generic in 


industrial advertising. It refers to 


business paper inserts, as innovated by Greenfield 
Tap & Die—which feature process reproductions 
of color photography. Here's the story behind this ad program 


both ad content and production. 
They look expensive and, accord- 
ing to publishers’ representatives, 
are universally used by their clients 
as a standard of comparison. In fact, 
this group avers that all four-color 
inserts in this field are commonly 
referred to as “Greenfield-type” 
ads. 


Concerning cost . . How does a 
company the size of Greenfield do 
it? First is the matter of magazine 
space cost. Insert rates in most 
business papers are regular black 
and white rates. However, all pa- 
pers have an additional “back-up 
charge,” which applies when the 
advertiser furnishes inserts printed 
on one side only. The back-up 
charge is made for printing edi- 
torial or someone else’s ad on the 
back before inserting it in the pub- 
lication. This charge may be as 
low as a flat $50 or as high as $300 
per thousand circulation. 

If the advertiser supplies inserts 
printed on both sides, there is no 
back-up charge, but the space cost 
is for two black and white pages. 

Then there’s the matter of pro- 


ducing the inserts. For run of book 
advertising one seldom thinks be- 
yond the cost of plates and space. 
With inserts, the cost of production 
comes into the picture and, de- 
pending upon quality of paper, 
plates and printing, the cost of the 
inserts may exceed the cost of the 
space. According to Mr. Helbig, 
Greenfield’s space vs. insert costs 
are roughly dollar for dollar in the 
over-all program. 


Color vs. frequency .. “The first 
thing the prospective insert user 
has to decide,” says Ray Helbig, “is 
whether he can up his budget to 
take care of the extra production 
cost, or whether he will be satis- 
fied with fewer insertions.” 

In the Greenfield case the idea 
of inserts was okayed by top man- 
agement with the proviso that the 
budget be held to the same levels 
as before. Mr. Helbig did it by re- 
ducing the frequency rather than 
dropping any papers. His thinking 
was that the ads’ higher visibility 
would make up for the fewer ex- 
posures. 

By this trimming of the number 


This is the story behind the Greenfield inserts. It tells why 

Greenfield Tap & Die decided on such a bold program; 

the cost considerations involved in both producing the 

ads and inserting them in business publications; the 

e choice and handling of the subjects (and the photog- 
raphers, printers, etc.); and finally, the effectiveness of the campaign. 
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of insertions and by smart “back- 
ing up” of its own ads with dove- 
tailed scheduling of its Geometric 
Tool Co. Div. four-color ads, Green- 
field is today producing four-color 
inserts for little more than black- 
and-w hit e-plus-second-color 
spreads. 


Choice of subjects . . The choice 
of subjects and handling of the 
Greenfield program are _ critical 
points. Since all of its tools are 
standard items indistinguishable in 
form from other makes, Greenfield 
feels certain intangibles, such as 
service, research and engineering, 
can be brought out more effective- 
ly through “imagineering in color.” 

Greenfield management supplies 
the objective or theme which is to 
be the basis of a program and Mr. 
Helbig, with 24 years’ experience 
in the cutting tool field and in 
graphic arts production, interprets 
this theme into actual ads. 

The specific idea may come from 
a variety of sources: a trip around 
the plant, a chance remark of a 
sales engineer, a request for in- 
formation by a customer, or a defi- 
nite suggestion by the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Thorough airing . . Mr. Helbig 
starts his own advertising depart- 
ment and advertising agency (Rich- 
ard R. Bruce, Inc.) thinking in 
terms of rough color sketches. Once 
approved, a_ top-notch national 
photographer sits down with client 
and agency, and the pros and cons 
of lighting, treatment, composition 
and subject matter are thoroughly 
aired. 

The photographer then sets up 
the shots in his own studio, spend- 
ing hours on proper lighting. No 
detail is overlooked that might de- 
tract from the authenticity and 
realism. Mr. Helbig, under the 
black photographer’s cloth as much 
as the photographer, keeps every- 
one down to earth by repeating, 
“Will this make sense to an engi- 
neer or buyer?” 

Shots requiring set-ups “on lo- 
cation” are just as carefully planned 
as studio shots. Many of the photo- 
graphs are taken after the factory 
has closed down so the photog- 
rapher can spend as much time as 
necessary to get the “perfect” shot. 
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‘GREENFIELD 
AMPCO 


vous GREENFIELO DISTRIBUTOR ror senvice ano Guar 
Dramatic . . Even without color, Green- 
field ads would attract attention. 


After approval of the _ photo- 
graphs, layout, copy and _ final 
proofs, the inserts are printed on 
huge four-color presses by Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co. of Chelsea, 
Mass. 


Something of themselves . . If 
one word could describe Green- 
field’s production technique, it is 
teamwork. Mr. Helbig believes that 
every craftsman yearns for a 
“dream assignment” where he can 
do things outside of the ordinary 
routine. So, whenever a new man 
gets on the team, he is encouraged 
to contribute all he can even to 
the impractical. Mr. Helbig says, 
“If he thinks of something that will 
improve the particular job, or 
something he thinks is weak, I want 
him to mention it.” 

In this way everyone from the 
layout artist to the man on the 
press has a chance to put some- 
thing of himself into the job. Mr. 
Helbig believes this personal in- 
terest by all involved has a lot to 
do with the maintenance of the high 
standard of the Greenfield ads. 


Delegated authority . . Another 
important factor in the successful 
carrying out of this program is the 
attitude of top management in the 
handling of advertising. 

Once sales aims and general sub- 
ject matter have been discussed and 


approved (far in advance of pro- 
duction dates), top management 
turns things over to the advertis- 
ing department. 

With this delegation of authority 
the ad manager can finalize the 
media schedule, the insert require- 
ments of the schedule, and make 
spot decisions where “bugs” de- 
velop. 

“This freedom of action is prac- 
tically a necessity,” comments Mr. 
Helbig, “unless one has an un- 
limited budget. Once the planning 
stage has been passed, and the pro- 
duction wheels start to turn, it is 
too late to make any but minor 
changes or corrections.” 


Value analysis . . Is it worth it? 
How effective are the colorful and 
costly Greenfield inserts? The ulti- 
mate pay-off, of course, is whether 
Greenfield’s advertising program 
has done its part in accomplishing 
the sales aims set forth by the com- 
pany’s top management and wheth- 
er it conveys the corporate image 
desired. 

Suffice to say that management 
has approved the continuation of 
this type of program year after 
year—a fair indication that the 
technique is, to them, worth while. 

Starch surveys have always rated 
Greenfield advertising among the 
very top in all ads surveyed. 

Reader reaction to queries on 
Greenfield four-color advertising 
bring forth such remarks as: 


e “I was attracted by the color and 
the illustration of an _ inspection 
process on one of their taps.” 


e “It’s striking and very colorful, 
and a different way of presentation.” 


e “It’s an eye catcher, and the pic- 
ture showed the point of the prod- 
uct’s use.” 


e “Eye-appeal, the color photog- 
raphy stops you.” 


e “Greenfield must know what 
they’re talking about to produce 
ads like these.” 


e “These ads make me feel Green- 
field is the leader in its field.” 


Another indication of success is 
the fact that many other advertisers 
are now using the Greenfield ap- 
proach. * 














‘Lers Pretend’ .. 


--A game for marketing men 


By Dr. Saxe Dobrin 


= In planning a budget or a pro- 
gram for next year, a man can 
usually rely on his personal ex- 
periences for guidance. However, 
when it becomes necessary to plan 
for five years, for ten years, or for 
20, personal experiences are hardly 
useful at all. Not many businesses 
can afford to risk their security on 
a glance in a crystal ball. A 
methodical approach to long range 
planning is much preferred. 

Perhaps the business of long 
range forecasting sounds more aca- 
demic than practical, but it cer- 
tainly is not. A business that must 
commit large sums of capital for 
special purpose equipment is will- 
ing to put considerable effort into 
economic forecasting. 

Public utilities were the first 
prominent businesses to employ 
long range forecasting. More re- 


cently, oil refineries, chemical pro- 
ducers and companies in other pri- 
mary industries have given heed 
to the future. Very soon, within the 
next few years, the manufacturing 
industries will need to know their 
long term outlook, since they are 
replacing day laborers with ex- 
pensive automated equipment. For 


any company, a small amount of 
“futuristic thinking” can pay off 
handsomely. 

For one thing, it will offer clues 
for reducing capital requirements. 
Also, it will disclose business op-- 
portunities that might otherwise 
not be seen. And if some advance 
thinking will show up a long term 


Everyone remembers his childhood pleasures in the fan- 
tasies of “let's pretend.” Well, this author offers the 
somewhat startling idea that this childhood game is 


not child's play after all—that it can be a practical way 


for practical men to look into the marketing future. 
“Let's pretend” for marketing men amounts to a system of making long 
range forecasts, principally by means of applied imagination. Author 
Dobrin gives step-by-step directions for playing the game. He warns 
that the biggest barrier to making “let's pretend” part of your useful 
marketing equipment is a natural hesitancy to just sit down and play 
the game. Dr. Dobrin is the author of another thought-provoking IM 
article, “Will the system be your market of the future?” which appeared 


in the November, 1957, issue. 
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business trend, it makes it much 
easier to guide a company through 
its short term fluctuations. 


Recognition . . Many articles on 
long range planning appear in the 
economics magazines and in jour- 
nals devoted to operations research, 
mathematics and _ statistics. So- 
cieties for long range planning have 
been organized and there are 
career people who make long range 
planning their full time occupation. 

Since the subject deals with the 
indefinite future, there has to be a 
lot of by-guess and by-golly. How- 
ever, there is a huge amount of 
available data that is used. If this 
data is handled in quantity lots, 
the most modern tools of mathe- 
matics are called on for the task. 

The long-range-planning people 
are inclined to publicize the ele- 
gant mathematics, the impressive 
theories and the giant electronic 
computers that are used. Alas, this 
tends to frighten a business man 
who must make decisions from in- 
formation he can understand. But 
it is sometimes difficult to convince 
an executive or client that valuable 
advice can be based on “thinking.” 
It is often better that he be im- 
pressed by methodology. 

Behind the facade of statistics, 
mathematical formulas, and careful 
terminology lies a very simple 
process: the game of “Let’s Pre- 
tend.” This game might be played 
just for amusement even if there 
were no practical benefits. It does 
not require special training but it 
does require common sense and an 
active imagination. The basic rules 
of the game are simple, but new 
ground rules must be made for 
each “ball park” where the game 
is played. Arithmetic cannot be 
avoided but complicated mathe- 
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Phase | . . Hitting on an idea 
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matics are seldom necessary. 


Score cards . . The basic equip- 
ment for long range planning is 
some sharp pencils, some pads of 
paper, and whatever reference 
books are at hand. Later, when 
more elaborate data is needed it 
can be obtained from the local 
library. 

The object of the game is to un- 
cover items of information which 
were never realized before. Con- 
sidering the limited materials on 
hand this may seem hopelessly diffi- 
cult at first. But surprisingly, it is 
not. 

If the game is to be played at all, 
it must be played wholeheartedly. 
The cost of playing the game is the 
salary and overhead of the people 
who do the task. The payoff is in- 
formation worth hundreds of 
thousands or millions of dollars. 
Many curious and interesting bits 
of information will be exposed by 
trying to set up an image of the 
future. In the midst of these, a 
shrewd business management will 
recognize the real business oppor- 
tunities. 

To play the game there must be 
(1) a plan of action and (2) ground 
rules. The plan of action need not 
be elaborate. It is created simply 
as a means to an end. The plan of 
action sets the target and it spells 
out the duties of the people who 
play the game. The simplest plan 
of action is a time schedule: On 
such-and-such a date a report or 
memorandum must be written. 


Three phases .. A plan of action 
should allow for several phases of 
activity: Phase I, the conceptual 
stage; Phase II, the formation of 
a sound framework; and Phase. III, 





Phase Il . . Setting the boundaries 


the creation of details. Imagination 
prevails during Phase I. Common 
sense prevails during Phase II. 
Phase III is merely hard work. 

Time-wise or effort-wise, Phases 
I and II are but a small portion of 
the total. Value-wise, they are the 
most important. 

The work of Phases I and II may 
have to be revised and repeated 
several times because of false starts. 
But this interplay of applied imag- 
ination and common sense makes 
Phase III worth while. The end 
result will be a convincing picture 
of future business which can be 
used as a basis for important de- 
cisions. 

The ground rules in the game of 
“Let’s Pretend” are arbitrary cir- 
cumstances which are chosen on 
the basis of good judgment. The 
ground rules take the place of 
real-life business policies or chance 
situations or historical events that 
will happen in the future. Obvious- 
ly, the calculations which are based 
on the ground rules are not as im- 
portant as the ground rules them- 
selves. 

No one could hope to guess all 
his ground rules correctly. But, if 
his judgment is good; most of his 
selections will be reasonable. His 
“Let’s Pretend” view of the future 
will be imperfect but not false. 

If a forecast seems unbelievable, 
perhaps it can be traced backward 
to an improper ground rule. A few 
trial runs on any subject can estab- 
lish a rather convincing pattern of 
the future. But one must remember 
that foreign affairs, war, politics and 
new discoveries have important 
effects on future business. They 
must be considered in any forecast. 


Consider plastics, 1968 .. As an 
example, let us say that we are 


Phase Ill . . Library searching 





concerned with the plastics indus- 
try and wish to consider the year 
1968. Let us lean back, put our 
feet on the desk and daydream a 
bit about our image of 1968. 

We know how population con- 
tinues to rise. Where will the in- 
creased population get its drink- 
ing water? Will there be super- 
aqueducts? Can moisture be 
squeezed out of the air? Can sea 
water be converted to fresh water? 
Who will finance new water 
sources? Hopefully, this train of 
thought will lead to something 
pertinent to our business. 

Then, starting again, what about 
civil defense? Ten years from now 
will we make each family self 
sufficient? Will we have special 
stores of food and supplies? 

Or perhaps we can _ speculate 
about construction materials. What 
new materials will be needed? 
What materials do we now consider 
too expensive? Why are they too 
expensive? 


Phase II . . All this time we have 
been sitting back with our feet on 
the desk, just thinking. But soon 
we will be mentally prepared to 
make a trial run on Phase II. Let 
us fix ourselves on the subject of 
future water supplies, for example. 
Our imaginative thinking has sug- 
gested that perhaps there will be 
a big market for plastic water pipe. 
In order to understand how this 
might come about, we decide upon 
the following arbitrary ground 
rules: 


1. The U.S. population will be 185 
million in 1965; 200 million in 1975. 
(It is 170,000,000 now.) 


2. Twenty-five per cent of the 
population increase will be in ex- 
isting large metropolitan areas; 
75% of the increase will be in small 
communities and rural areas. 


3. Financing of water supplies will 
continue to be done through local 
bond issues and local taxes. 


4. Future water requirements will . 


make no compromise with present 
day standards for purity, taste, and 
dissolved minerals. 


5. The per capita use of water will 
remain about the same. 


‘*Many curious and interesting bits of information 


will be exposed by trying to 


set up an image of the future. In the midst 


of these, a shrewd business management 


will recognize the real business opportunities.’’ 


All of these ground rules seem 
reasonable. For this particular sub- 
ject, war, politics, and foreign 
affairs won’t have a very big in- 
fluence. With these ground rules 
to guide us in our work, we can 
estimate how many miles of water 
mains will be laid, how many miles 
of branch lines, of valves, meters 
and other equipment must be used. 

We can judge how much cast 
iron, steel, asbestos or plastic might 
be used. We can judge whether ex- 
isting manufacturers could handle 
the demand. We can predict where 
the water will be needed and make 
a close estimate of the tonnages of 
water treatment chemicals year by 
year, and we can speculate on the 
possibility of converting sea water 
to fresh. For the time being, our 
attention is on the subject of water 
supply, not plastics. 


Phase III . . Our duty now be- 
comes clear. The whole task is now 
a matter of industrious library 
searching. Subject matter of all 
sorts will be found, some worth 
while, some not. 

One place to start our search is 
the subject index in the library 
card catalog. Another is the back 
issues of trade magazines. A third 
is the publications of government 
bureaus or research organizations 
or trade associations. “The World 
Almanac,” the encyclopedia and the 
“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States” (U.S. Government Printing 
Office) have huge amounts of data. 
We are now into Phase III. 

Our function is now to sift the 
information we have, to combine it, 
build up from it and make it un- 
derstandable to someone else. Per- 
haps, to do our job we will have 
to use — statistical methods and 
mathematical formulas. If we are 
wise we will include them in our 
final report; but put them in the 
back, in an appendix. 

We want to tell our client (who 


is in plastics) or our boss: 


1. In 1963 construction require- 
ments will barely be supplied by 
existing capacity to manufacture 
pipe. 

2. Plastic pipe can supply one 
fourth of the market for sizes up 
to eight inches. 


3. A factory to build four sizes of 
plastic pipe at a rate of 2 million 
feet per year will cost $2.4 million. 


4. The plant can be written off in 
four years. 


5. The market for pipe will hold 
steady for ten years. 


6. The over-all return on invest- 
ment will be 20%. 


We can tell this to our client with 
conviction because we will have 
studied the subject well. We will 
tell him that the conclusions are 
based on arbitrary ground rules, 
but that these ground rules were 
given much thought before they 
were adopted. 


Worth the effort . . Amazingly, 
the simple game of “Let’s Pretend” 
is a powerful tool for business man- 
agement. It must be supplemented 
by practical information, of course. 
However, the practical information 
is available to anyone who will seek 
it. To do long range planning, a 
man does not need a specialized 
background in economics or science 
or engineering. 

The most difficult barrier for any- 
one to overcome is to allow himself 
to play the game of “Let’s Pretend.” 
But if you will allow your mind to 
roam free for Phase I, and then set 
down common sense thoughts for 
Phase II, you can create a good 
view of things to come. The amount 
of work you spend in Phase III will 
depend upon what benefits you see 
for yourself, your clients and your 
business associates. * 
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encyclopedia of marketing 


NIAA study shows... 


How industrial companies 


This is an exclusive report on the latest National 
industrial Advertisers Association budget study. 
The study is based upon reports from 467 compa- 
nies, of various sizes, which sell to industry. The 
findings of the study are contained in charts ap- 
pearing on pages 54 and 55. The comments on 
and interpretations of the findings were written 
exclusively for IM by NIAA Budget Survey Com- 
mittee Chairman John J. O’Rourke, president of 
John O'Rourke Advertising, San Francisco. The 
findings and commentary constitute a valuable 
guide to ad budgeting for industrial companies. 


By John J. O’Rourke 
Chairman, 
NIAA Budget Survey Committee 


= A relentlessly steady climb to higher plateaus of ad- 
vertising expenditures and increasingly precise use of 
advertising tools is indicated in the latest NIAA budget 
survey. 

But there are some mighty huge but’s. 

Many advertisers lack sufficient confidence in the 
ability of their agencies to render some of the services 
we have long thought of as fundamental. There is still 
too little use of scientific measurements of advertising 
effectiveness. There is too little enlistment of top man- 
agement cooperation in the development of over-all 
programs, too little autonomy in the advertising depart- 
ment, too little use of tried tools like exhibits and pub- 
licity. Objectives must be more clearly conceived, de- 
fined and understood. In brief, there is so much to be 
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done in the direction of sound progress in industrial 
advertising that one wonders whether the advertising 
manager and the advertising agency ought not to be 
concentrating on these areas instead of reaching for 
more ambitious assignments in the area of marketing! 


Errors and myths .. On the other hand, a major 
danger of any survey such as this one is that it will con- 
firm errors. The committee has been seriously con- 
cerned with the effect of the development of percentage 
of sales figures on budgets in many industries. Pro- 
gressive marketers have long agreed that the “task 
method” of budgeting is the most logical approach, but 
there has been so much interest in average percentages 
that you can’t help suspecting that too much emphasis 
is—still—being placed on these as something more than 
a guide, which is all they should be. 

We’ve been able to explode a couple of myths. Ca- 
nadian conservatism is one of them: Every single re- 
port received from Canadian advertisers showed in- 
creases! One reason for the continued economic prog- 
ress of our great and friendly neighbor. 

There wasn’t any other regional pattern. As a matter 
of fact, it should be noted that there wasn’t really any 
pattern as to appropriations (One of the damning things 
about percentages is that they don’t show things like 
this!). While most appropriations were up—an average 
of 14% each year over the three years surveyed—some- 
thing like 30% were dewn. And increases ranged from 
very slight to 12 times the previous budget. Our aver- 
ages were knocked galley west in one category because 
just two advertisers, possibly new companies or intro- 
ducing new products, had spent such large and dis- 
proportionate sums for advertising in relation to sales. 

Another exploded myth: “Nobody advertises during 
the summer (or winter).” Our publisher friends have 
been arguing the advantages of continuity and pointing 
out the fact that vacations are being taken at all times 
of the year, but easy pseudo-aphorisms like this one 





THE TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING BUDGET 


die hard. We found that the vast majority—so vast that 
the minority is practically insignificant—neither sus- 
pend nor concentrate their activities during any season. 
Of those who do, some may be in businesses having 
strong seasonal patterns. 

So we're getting away from the once-accepted idea 
that people stop thinking during certain months of the 
year. 


The time lag problem . . Of very real concern to all 
of us in industrial marketing is time lag. Time lag in 
planning, time lag in approvals, time lag in execution. 
If only it were possible to measure the cost of time 
lags! The survey reveals graphically the lag between 
budget submissions and budget approvals, and heavy 
activity in March-April-May could result from late ap- 
provals of some programs originally planned to start 
in January. Specific company checks conducted inde- 
pendently of the survey tend to bear this out. 
Particularly this year, publishers and agencies report 
deliberate delays while management was waiting to 
“see what happens.” (Where are the old, great man- 
agement men who believed in making things happen?) 
This survey seems to indicate that the fault lies mainly 
with management, but further study to determine ways 
and means of closing these time gaps certainly seems 









































HAS RISEN AN AVERAGE, 
OF 14% PER YEAR FOR 


indicated, right down to the interdepartmental level. 


No frozen budgets . . Another shattered myth is that 
budgets are frozen and forgotten. The fact is that most 
budgets are reviewed at regular intervals, and that they 
are adjusted to meet the new situations. An amazing 
amount of leeway is permitted in an amazing number 
of companies, and of those who say “no leeway,” a few 
managers observed that they were free to apply for 
supplementary appropriations for specific projects. This 
trend toward “project budgets” seems pronounced, 
though slight at the moment. 

Professor Frey traced “agency partnership” in ad- 
vertising, but this partnership is strictly limited among 
our respondents. True, agencies are included in budget 
development in many more ways. They even help pre- 
pare the presentation to managements. Yet when man- 
agement sees it, or when the president okays it, the 
agency isn’t there. 

This failure of advertising management to insure 
that agency principals meet with management princi- 
pals seems to us to be a contributing factor to slower 
progress. When advertising, as a department, ranks 
itself with sales, fiscal, operating and other major de- 
partments, and insists on its fair proportion of man- 
agement attention, then, and not till then, are we going 
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Products and services of respondents 
: Number Per Cent 1957 
of of Advertising 
Replies Companies Expenditures* 
(000) 
Total Replying 475 100.0 191,863 
Petroleum and its 
products 1.7 18,686 
Chemical and chemical 
products 8.4 28,079 
Paper and paper 
products 1.3 1,499 
Rubber and rubber 
products 1.3 1,573 
Lumber and lumber 
products 0.6 395 
Stone, clay and glass 
products 3.2 3,149 
Primary metal 
industries 33 6.9 31,866 
Fabricated metal 
products 56 11.8 44,053 
Machinery except 
electrical 170 49,884 
Electrical machinery 59 17,131 
Instruments and 
related products 33 6.9 5,653 
Distribution and service 
industries 19 4.0 4,072 
Miscellaneous, not 
classified elsewhere 27 5.7 15,823 


*22 respondents did not give this figure. 











to receive the recognition, co-operation—and compen- 
sation—to which we are entitled! 


Agency help? . . Agencies have a lot of work to do 
in convincing clients that they can help: 9% of our 
respondents said that agencies gave them no help at 
all in preparing budgets, others said help was limited 
to certain areas. That’s an improvement over the 17% 
who said agencies were “no help” in 1954, but the “im- 
provement” is offset by the many companies who didn’t 
bother to answer this question. Didn’t they know? Or 
wouldn’t they say? 

Twenty per cent of the people who answered our 
questionnaire actually said their agencies gave them 
“little help.” Only half said agency assistance was “very 
helpful.” This is a deplorably low score, and seems a 
serious indictment of both advertisers and agencies. 
For an advertiser who is getting very little help from 
his agency is simply not using his agency properly, and 
he ought to be doing something about it. (Maybe he’s 
started, judging by the switch lists.) 

But the major need is for a definition of objectives 
and responsibilities. Given that, we might have better 
scores on agency help and on uses of scientific meas- 
ures of effectiveness. The scores on the latter are a 
great tribute to the “bingo card.” They are an en- 
couraging reflection of improving attitudes toward re- 
search and toward use of various tests, yet there is 








Gross sales groups of respondents 
Break-down of 467 respondents, based on 1956 sales 
Number of Per Cent of 
Companies Companies 
Less than $500,000 8 1.7% 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 11 2.4 
$1-2,000,000 18 3.9 
$2-5,000,000 63 13.5 
$5-10,000,000 85 18.2 
Over $10,000,000 282 60.3 











What months are advertising programs 


suspended or concentrated? 
60.2% of respondents said ‘’no suspension”’ 
50.2% said ‘’no concentration” 

Suspend Concentrate 
January 39.5% 
February ‘ 50.6 
March ‘ 64.2 
April A 63.0 
May : 55.6 
June i 39.5 
July ; 13.6 
August : 16.0 
September ; 46.9 
October " 44.4 
November 40.7 
December 17.3 
Note: Reductions are not reflected in this study. 
Concentration by season was specified by 25 companies: 
Spring, 76%; Summer, 20%; Fall, 64%; Winter, 8%. 











When are budgets submitted and 
approved? 


The following figures are based on 1957 advertising 
budgets 
SUBMITTED APPROVED 
No. Per Cent - No. Per Cent 
Total 475 100.0% 475 100.0% 
No Answer 29 6.1 45 9.4 
Specifying Month 439 92.4 423 89.9 
Specifying month of: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 12.1 














How often are budgets reviewed? 


Of 450 companies reporting: 
14.7% do not review 

79.2% review including: 

15.9% who review monthly 

40.7% who review quarterly 
3.4% who review every 4 months 

33.0% who review every 6 months 
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still too much exclusive use of salesmen’s reactions and 
as ce pea How much for what? 


‘Marketing’ de-emphasized .. What about the “mar- Average Per Cent of Budget 
keting concept?” 1955 1956 1957 
Bluntly, industrial advertising doesn’t seem to have Number of Companies Using 
caught up with it. There were no marketing managers One or More of These Items 321 382 443 
in our lists of responsible executives, very few vice- Magazines 49.3 48.4 
presidents in charge of marketing, virtually no mention Newspapers 0.2 0.2 
of marketing activities. To be fair, the survey wasn’t Production 2.4 2.6 
designed to study marketing functions, and it is likely 
that even companies with substantial marketing set- Giving only one figure for both 
ups considered advertising as a separate grouping for eprops and production* 2.5 2.1 
the purpose of this survey. Radio = : ve 
This brings up another point: The small company, Roper : 0.2 
so quick to complain about lack of attention, discrim- Direct Mail : : 
ination and other supposed disadvantages of “small- iestidlen sal Teoile 
ness,” is remarkably uncooperative in replying to sur- Catalogs 
veys. And yet it is the small company that needs these Catalogs (Company) 
data most. It may also be that the small company is House Organs (External) 
lax in keeping records or in specific planning. If so, Exhibits 
small company management can profitably imitate the Slide Films, Motion 
documenting so common to more successful com- Pictures 
petitors. Publicity a 
Altogether, the survey seems to say that, rough road salaries, Administration 
: : 7‘ é é i Market Research 
or not, industrial advertising is flourishing, improving, Deal 4 Distrib 
‘ : er and Distributor Helps 
expanding and .progressing. You can’t do much better Gian Sieuediures 
than that all at once! * 














*Due to the format of the questionnaire, a number of 
¥espondents gave only one figure for both “newspaper 
- space’ and “production (all space).’’ Since these could 
The agency's role in budget matters not be identified as either one or the other, they were 
5.1% said “not at all’’ on the question of amount of tabulated as a separate group. 

agency help in budget matters. 

Of 438 who said agencies did help: 

Media selection 97.3% 
Prepare budget 67.1 
Presentation, planning 57.5 How much leeway in advertising budgets? 
Actual presentation to top management 37.5 45.8% do not provide leeway... 

Product or marketing service 36.0 But of 202 companies (54.2%) which do: 

454 respondents rated agency assistance 37.5% allow 5% leeway over or under budget 


as helpful to the following degree: 29.6% allow 10% 


Very helpful 52.0% 4.0% allow 15% 
Fairly helpful 31.7 2.0% allow 20% 


Of little value 16.3 The rest vary, but the trend toward more leeway seems 
set. 














How much is management involved in 
preparation of advertising budgets? 
Advertising managers were asked to whom they reported, 
who helped prepare the advertising budget and who was How is advertising effectiveness 
responsible for review and approval. measured? 
Report Helps Approve and 4.8% do not attempt to measure 
ee. ee Of those who do: 

President 23.3% 4.8% 55.7% 85.4% use inquiries 
Vice-President 69.0% use salesmen’‘s reactions 

(various) 46.1 16.8 55.9 28.2% use recognition or brand preference studies 
Sales Manager 22.9 33.9 17.2 54.7% use Starch Reports 
“No one”’ —-- 18.3 0.4 41.2% use Readex 
Other ‘‘titles’’ include General Manager, Boards of Di- 12.3% use Shepard 
rectors, Heads and Members of Marketing, Management 5.2% use Ad-Gage 
and Operating Committees, Treasurer and Comptroller 4.8% use Fosdick 
(in “approve and review’ group only); others. Some 3.2% use Gallup-Robinson 
respondents worked with more than one office or group. 12.5% use other services. 
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Family Groups and Coordination of De- 
sign . . Winner entered by Canadian 
Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal. Entry was 
designed and produced by Bathurst 
Containers Ltd., Montreal. 


FROM CANADA 





Announce winners 
in national 
packaging contest 


= Winners of the National Pack- 
aging Competitions, sponsored by 
the Packaging Association of Can- 
ada, have been announced and in- 
clude seven winners in the Indus- 
trial Containers division. The seven 
awards are equal in their various 
categories. 

The seven winning industrial en- 
tries, reproduced on this page, were 
entered by American-Standard 
Products (Canada) Ltd., Toronto; 
Blackstone Industrial Products Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont.; Crane -Steelware 
Ltd., Montreal; Kelvinator of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto; Long Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont.; Canadian 
Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal, and 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. 

In all, thirty-seven awards and 
honorable mentions were selected 
from the 228 entries. The competi- 
tion was divided into three classi- 
fications: Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising (12 winners), Consumer 
Packaging (9 winners) and the 
seven Industrial Containers win- 
ners. 

The awards were presented in 
conjunction with the association’s 
Canadian National Packaging Con- 
ference held in Toronto. 

Producers and designers of the 
winning industrial packaging, as 
well as the categories and the com- 
panies entering the winners, are 
listed in the accompanying pictures’ 
captions. . 
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Palletized and Unitized Loads . . Win- 
ner was entered by Long Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Oakville, Ont. Entry was designed by 
Long Mfg. Co. and produced by Bathurst 
Containers Ltd. 


Corrugated or Solid Fiber Boxes (All 
Metal Products) . . Sink and laundry 
tray package entered by Crane Steel- 
ware Ltd., Montreal. Designed by Crane 
Ltd. and produced by Bathurst Con- 
tainers Ltd. 


Surface Design and Merchandising . . 
Entered by Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd., Toronto. Designed by F. E. 


Moffatt, Toronto, and produced by 
Gair Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


Corrugated or Solid Fiber Boxes (China, 
Porcelain, Clay Products) . . Entered by 
American-Standard Products (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto. Designed and produced 
by Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto. 


Wood, Boxes or Crates (Household Ap- 
pliances) . . Winning refrigerator crate 
was entered by Kelvinator of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. Designed and produced 
by Bathurst Containers Ltd. 


Corrugated or Solid Fiber Boxes (Miscel- 
laneous) . . Entered by Blackstone In- 
dustrial Products Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
Designed and produced by Hygrade 
Containers Ltd., London, Ont. 























“Half the world is nuts’’ 


zany mailers open doors 
for Eigin’s salesmen 


This company is winning business by spreading guffaws. It's all done 


with mottoes, some of which are written by the customers and prospects 


themselves. The only qualification: the mottoes must not be inspirational . . 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


= Even a busy business man likes 
to pause now and then for a laugh— 
no less so when it’s on himself. 

Convinced of the validity of that 
bit of human philosophy, Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co.’s Abrasives Div., 
Elgin, Ill., harnessed the concept to 
an expanded sales goal--and has 
never regretted it. 

Three and a half years ago the 
Abrasives Division became a sub- 
scriber to the “Let’s Have Better 
Mottoes Association” and, as such, 
has been sharing a laugh-a-month 
with 10,000 customers and prospects 
who look forward to the monthly 
arrival of such messages as “Think! 
It May Be a New Experience” and 
“Whistle While You Work—It Will 
Drive Everyone Nuts.” 

Sometimes the mottoes contain a 
bit of cynical philosophy (“You Can 
Fool Some of the People Some of 
the Time—And That’s Often 


Enough”) . . sometimes a note of 
whimsy (“I Like My Job, It’s the 
Work I Hate”). Generally they are 
concerned, in some manner, with 
the humorous side of everyday 
business frustrations—the decision 
making, the hopelessness of it all, 
even the desire to escape into lazi- 
ness, a state which surely the most 
aggressive, successful business man 
must at times unconsciously harbor. 

At any rate, William H. Bau- 
douine, the Abrasive Div.’s sales 
manager, knows one thing for sure. 
Since the launching of the motto 
campaign, his salesmen have talked 


with prospects who never before 
permitted an interview. Inquiries, 
which formerly averaged 500 a year, 
have jumped to 6,000. 

The printed mottoes are fur- 
nished by Frederick E. Gymer, 
Cleveland sales promotion specialist 
and executive director of the “Let’s 
Have Better Mottoes Association.” 
They are mailed out over the 
Abrasive Div.’s signature. A small 
copyright notice in the corner of the 
6%x3%4” card is Mr. Gymer’s only 
identification. 


The motto type direct mail cam- 


paign was first discussed at the 


Elgin National Watch Co.'s Abrasives Div. began an off- 
beat direct mail program three and a half years ago and 
found it increased inquiries 1,200%. It was done with 
those zany little motto cards you may have seen hanging 


in business offices. The mottoes are mailed with equally 


funny letters regarding just about everything except the Abrasives 
Div. The salesmen love the campaign. They continually find new doors 
opened to them by delighted prospects who have received the mottoes. 
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The men behind it . . William H. Baudouine, sales manager (left), and C. R. Myer, 
general manager, check over latest crop of mirthful mottoes. 


Abrasives Div. in 1955. C. Randolph 
Myer, general manager, liked the 
idea but wanted the salesmen in the 
division’s 13 territories to decide 
themselves. The plan was explained 
to the men at a sales meeting held 
that summer. Several liked it; 
others were lukewarm; one sales- 
man in New England was antag- 
onistic. Because of the mixed reac- 
tion, it was decided to test the 
campaign in just two territories that 
fall, and watch the results. Results 
were so good, and salesmen so en- 
thusiastic, that all 13 territories 
were using the mail campaign with- 
in six months. The New England 
man became the biggest booster. 

The mottoes are sent to the mail- 
ing list each month accompanied by 
a cheerful, if somewhat incongruous, 
letter written in the same zany vein 
as the mottoes themselves. The let- 
ters completely by-pass selling— 
either “hard” or “soft.” Instead, they 
are filled with cheerful news notes 
of the association’s latest doings. A 
typical letter, dated January 2, be- 
gins, appropriately: 

“Some kind of madness seems to 
have seized members of the motto 
association and the mails have been 
clogged with mottoes of a question- 
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able nature, brought on, no doubt, 
by the aftermath of celebrations on 
the night of December 31st. 

“. . An anonymous member con- 
tributes, ‘People who live in stone 
houses should not throw glass un- 
less they wear shoes.’ Another 
member, whose signature is un- 
readable, says, “There are other 
things besides money—hunger, mis- 
ery, poverty, unhappiness . .’” 

From there, the letter goes on to 
scatter other happy bits of informa- 
tion about association doings, plus 
the latest exploits of Joe the Parade 
Horse, an extraordinary (and im- 
aginary) equine who conducts in- 
terviews and helps formulate as- 
sociation policy. 

Although there are other com- 
panies subscribing to the motto- 
letter direct mail plan, the Abrasives 
Div. has some adaptations of its 
own. The mailing list is broken 
down into sales territories and the 
letters sent out to prospects in each 
territory are signed by the sales- 
man there who writes as “secre- 
tary” of the association. The sales- 
man’s photograph appears next to 
his signature, further imprinting his 
identity in prospects’ minds. Actual 
people (usually some motto con- 


tributor) come in for a share of 
gentle ribbing in the letters and 
their names vary from territory to 
territory to give local flavor. 

This technique has an additional 
advantage. The letters serve as a 
natural medium for introducing new 
sales personnel. When a new sales- 
man takes over a territory, this is 
pointed out in the first paragraph 
and attention is called, in a light, 
informal manner, to the new signa- 
ture and picture on the letter. 

An interesting sidelight to the 
campaign—and an additional proof 
of its effectiveness—is the fact that, 
as mentioned earlier, the readers 
themselves often wax enthusiastic 
and send in mottoes of their own. 
Each year, the division receives 
several hundred letters either prais- 
ing the campaign or suggesting new 
mottoes. Two typical letters: 


e “We want to tell you how much 
we appreciate receiving your ‘Let’s 
Have Better Mottoes’ Association 
releases each month. Frankly, I be- 
lieve this is one of the cleverest 
methods of keeping your name in 
front of people each month.” 


e “Just wanted to tell you how 
much I enjoy receiving your mot- 
toes. In fact, we all do and so does 
everyone who comes into our de- 
partment. Keep us on your mailing 
list.” 


One enthusiastic motto lover (one 
of those moved to write after the 
New Year’s celebration reported 
earlier) couldn’t, in his enthusiasm, 
hold himself down to a mere motto. 
Instead, he gave way to a poem: 


“When you say you have troubles 
as great as my own 

I am forced to admit that is true. 

But consider the fact that mine 
happen to me 

While yours merely happen to 


» 


you. 


The suggested new mottoes are 
forwarded to Mr. Gymer in Cleve- 
land. Authors of mottoes accepted 
for official distribution receive cer- 
tificates of award. The certificate 
is signed by the association “secre- 
tary” with an attest by Joe the 
Parade Horse who somehow man- 
ages to get into the act. Joe’s pic- 
ture, too, appears on the certificate 
above a legend reading “Half the 





‘ 


world is nuts .. . the rest of us 
are squirrels.” The author of the 
certificate-winning motto then be- 
comes president of the association 
for a month. 

The campaign has been a most 
successful “door opener” for Abra- 
sives Div. salesmen and has done 
much to provide a_ receptive 
atmosphere for them when attempt- 
ing to see new prospects, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baudouine. Over the 
long pull, the campaign has been 
equally effective in maintaining 
pleasant relationships with regu- 
lar customers, he adds. 

All division salesmen, who num- 
ber about 20, are enthusiastic 
rooters for the motto campaign and 
actively support the division’s ever 
growing mailing list which is in 
constant review. Often, the sales- 
men report, after gaining entry for 
the first time to a new prospect’s 
office, they find walls and desks 
plastered with the familiar Abra- 
sives Div. mottoes. 

Since present mailings run to 
about 10,000 pieces each month, it 
would be impossible to service all 
requests for motto cards, Mr. 
Baudouine explains, because the 
figure would run impossibly high. 
Hence, each request is screened as 
to sales potential. Obvious “no sale” 
requests must be turned down. 
Total cost of the campaign averages 
about $1,000 a month and both Mr. 
Baudouine and Mr. Myer agree that 
it is well worth the expense. 

No actual count has been kept 
on the dollar volume of sales the 
campaign has produced. This, in 
fact would be impossible, par- 
ticularly since much of the cam- 
paign’s success is by word of mouth 








Kudos for the winner . . Authors of 
winning mottoes receive certificate for 
“contributing a motto of a non-inspira- 
tional nature.” Joe the Parade Horse at- 
tests signature to make it official. 


publicity. However, Mr. Baudouine 
points out, each new salesman finds 
that the motto cards provide his 
most effective sales leads. 

Quite often a salesman making a 
“cold” call, is met with this typical 
response: “Oh, you're the fellow 


who sends those clever cards 
around. Come in, won’t you?” 
And, in the words of Mr. 
Baudouine, “What salesman worth 
his salt can’t manage to stay long 
enough to get his sample case open 
after a reception like that?” * 





Odors to orders 


Airkem takes sting from 
problem saies message 


= How do you tell a prospect that 
his plant or office stinks—and have 
him come looking for you with an 
order instead of a shotgun? 

It’s quite a problem—and Airkem, 
Inc., New York manufacturer of 
odor control equipment has it. But 
Airkem’s advertising agency, Ath- 
erton & Currier, is converting this 
problem sales message into an in- 
teresting and successful advertis- 
ing theme. 


Mental barrier . . First of all, the 
agency realized that any suggestion 
of the existence of an odor prob- 
lem throws up a mental barrier in 
the minds of readers. The problem, 
therefore, was to explain, before 
the mental barriers went up, that 
odors can cause poor employe 
morale and contaminate products. 

Obviously, a somewhat indirect 
approach was necessary. One such 
approach is illustrated in the head- 
line, “How to be popular with 
secretaries.” The advertisement 
touched lightly on the idea that un- 
pleasant offices result in unpleasant 
personnel relations by stating, “. . . 
even cigar smoke can be controlled 
to your. secretary’s satisfaction. 
When Airkem neutralizes odors the 
air is given a refreshed quality 
effect, the personnel find working 
conditions more pleasant, and they 
become more efficient.” 

Another, somewhat more direct 
approach, carried the headline, 
“This Airkem device ended an 
office manager’s nightmare.” Copy 
read, “At Gutta Percha & Rubber, 
Ltd., in Toronto, Canada, the office 
was plagued by odors from manu- 
facturing a wide variety of indus- 


trial rubber products . . . An Os- 
metrol was installed right in the air 
conditioning system. The odor con- 
dition was remedied and working 
conditions were excellent.” 

Both of these ads were delib- 
erately designed so they could also 
be used as mailing pieces. As mail- 
ers, they were printed on post card 
stock and sent out as an over-size 
post card. On the reverse (address 
side) was printed, “Want to in- 
crease your popularity rating?” 


No shotguns . . Have the ads been 
successful? Both Airkem and its 
agency believe they have. The com- 
pany reports, “Many orders—no 
shotguns.” cy 
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Without offending . . Ad puts across 
idea that unpleasant odors make for 
unpleasant personnel relations. 
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Nation-wide . . Checking map showing wholesalers’ 
geographic distribution are (I. to r.) agency president 


Sid Clayton; author Slack; Sola ad manager Lyman 
G. Warren; and Sola sales manager N. P. Marshall. 


Sola enrolis 324 ‘service’ 
distributors through advertising 


Without any costly personal selling, Sola Electric Co. set up a 
nation-wide replacement network for its product . . . through 
distributors which do not stock Sola products. Here are the details . . 


By Walter V. Slack 


Copywriter 
Sidney Clayton & Associates 
Chicago, Ill. 


= How do you go about setting up 
a nationwide network of wholesale 
distributors who will perform a re- 
placement service on your product, 
when they don’t even stock it? 

Such was the problem faced by 
the Sola Electric Co., Chicago, a 
manufacturer of specialty electrical 
transformers. Its solution dramat- 
ically illustrates how imagination 
can solve seemingly insurmountable 
marketing problems. 


The problem .. Sola makes dry- 
type specialty transformers and 
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regulated DC power supplies. One 
of the company’s product groups is 
a line of quality ballasts (used in 
fluorescent lighting fixtures) for in- 
dustrial and commercial lighting. 
Original distribution is not much of 


a problem because the bulk of Sola 
sales is to lighting fixture manufac- 
turers, most of whom are located in 

a few large cities. 
It was not necessary, therefore, to 
have a large number of distributors 
Continued on page 137 


This article tells how Sola Electric Co. set up and pro- 

moted a nationwide replacement service through a net- 

work of distributors which did not stock Sola products. 

Since the number of replacements was too small to war- 

rant stocking by distributors, Sola devised a plan with 
which the distributors could replace Sola products with those of com- 
petitors and be reimbursed by Sola. Thus, Sola could guarantee re- 
placement in case of failure through nationwide distributors, without 
the cost of maintaining these distributors. In all, 324 “servicing” dis- 
tributors were signed up without a single salesman’s call. 








NEWSWEEK reaches a 
greater technical audience 
than U.S. News, Business 
Week and Fortune 
combined, ata 

lower cost. 


Audience* Cost/M 
NEWSWEEK) 316,800 | $18.89 


j | 
Her - AY U.S. News 159,000 











i hh ge proo f Business Week 59,840 >» $42.12 


Fortune 74,400 








*Publishers’ Audience Surveys 


B&W page rates: NEWSWEEK $5,985; U. S. News $4,970: 
Business Week $3,160; Fortune $4,220 





The most 
efficient way to 
reach America’s 


key markets 
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RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


SURVEY RESULTS 


Capital spending 
down, but research 
up: McGraw-Hill 


= American industry plans to 
spend less on new plants and equip- 
ment, but more on research and de- 
velopment iri 1958, according to Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.’s annual 
survey of business plans. 

The survey, conducted by the 
McGraw-Hill department of eco- 
nomics, shows industry expects to 
invest $34 billion in capital goods 
(12% less than in 1957); and $8 bil- 
lion on research and development 
(14% above 1957). 

Industry also expects to increase 
sales 20% by 1961 after a small de- 
cline estimated from 1957 to 1958— 
indicating that most companies are 
not expecting a deep or prolonged 
recession and are aggressively plan- 
ning for substantial longer-term 
growth. 

An interesting point: Since 1953, 
expenditures on research have in- 
creased 124%; and by 1961, there 
will be a further increase to $10 
billion, or nearly three times the 
1953 level. 





Urges business publishers 
te improve their product 


= Chicago-published business pa- 
pers are going to look more like 
consumer magazines—that is, if 
their publishers take the advice of 
Dr. Arthur Gould of Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Dr. Gould told the Chicago Busi- 
ness Publications Association that 
business paper readers are not 


a “captive audience,” as publishers 
like to think. They will quickly 
drop a business publication and 
turn to a consumer magazine if the 
business paper lacks sparkle, he 
said. He advised the publishers to 
giving more attention to layout and 
typography as a means of getting 
better readership. 

Dr. Gould criticized publishers 
for falling back on excuse that their 
publications “look as good as the 
competitor’s,” when actually, they 
“look as bad as the competitor’s.” 


BROWN HEADS GROUP 


‘Sales promotion’ 
defined at first 
SPEA convention 


= A major entry in the field of ad- 
vertising and marketing associations 
took definite shape as the Sales 
Promotion Executives Association 
held its first national convention in 
New York. Top items on the con- 
vention agenda included election of 
national officers, adeption of a con- 
stitution and a definition of what 
sales promotion is and isn’t. 

The definition came from Professor 
Albert W. Frey of Dartmouth, who 
told over 300 sales promotion ex- 
ecutives attending the convention 
that their job should consist of “in- 
creasing the capacity and desire of 
salesmen, distributors and dealers 
to sell a company’s product and 
making consumers eager to buy it.” 

When it came to what sales pro- 
motion isn’t, professor Frey listed 
ways in which it differs from adver- 
tising. The key difference, he 
pointed out, is that “advertising 
uses consumer and trade media 





owned and controlled by others, 
who sell their space and time ai 
established fixed rates, while sales 
promotion uses materials, tools and 
devices that the company itself 
controls.” 

In a banquet speech, Carl F. 
Oechsle, deputy assistant secretary 
of commerce, told the SPEA group 
that “better sales promotion is a 
national necessity.” He pointed out 
that there is plenty of money 
around just waiting to be spent, but 
that not enough effort is being de- 
voted to making the American pub- 
lic want the available goods enough 
to spend their available money. 
That, he said, is the job of the na- 
tion’s sales promotion executives. 

Richard J. Brown, national sales 
promotion manager, United States 
Plywood Corp., New York, was 
unanimously elected president of 
the group. He is the first president 
to be elected by the membership of 
the rapidly growing association and 
succeeds Ernest W. Hull, Railway 
Express Agency, New York, who 
was selected by the board of direc- 
tors a year ago. 

Other top officers include three 
vice-presidents—Raymond C. Keck, 
Cities Service Co., New York; Mil- 
ton Fox-Martin, Broadstreet Sales 
Corp., New York, and Don Hunter, 


re 


Art and photography . . Illustrator Art 
Seiden combines serious painting with 
photography to show how fine art can 
be used effectively in industrial adver- 
tising. Ted Gravenson, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, prepared the ad for 
Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn. ? 
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Trans World Airlines, Los Angeles. 
Wilson Chatfield, Shaw-Walker Co., 
New York, was elected secretary 
and the post of treasurer went to 
Victor Dell Aquila, Railway Express 
Agency, New York. 

Former president Hull was 
elected chairman of the board. First 
Vice-Chairman is Robert I. Rob- 
ertson, Trans World Airlines; Sec- 
ond Vice-Chairman, William R. 
Kelly, Sinclair Refining Co. 

The adoption of a constitution at 
the opening session of the conven- 
tion marked an important milestone 
in the youthful organization, which 
was founded in 1953. The first chap- 
ter was formed in New York during 
the fall of 1955. The organization 
now has chapters in New York, Los 
Angeles, Pittsburgh, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Boston and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
National membership is just under 
700 paid members, 90% of whom 
are attached to local chapters. 


IN 1957 


Canadian business 
paper advertising 
totals $37 million 


® In 1957, advertisers in Canadian 
business magazines invested over 
$37 million. This figure included 
the cost of space, advertising agen- 
cy commissions, and production. It 
did not include the cost of the in- 
dustrial advertising departments. 

These facts were reported to the 
Toronto Dotted Line Club by James 
A. Daly, president, Hugh C. Mac- 
Lean Publications, Ltd., Don Mills, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Daly stated that the 1957 
total represented an increase of 
16% over 1956, and a 70% increase 
over 10 years ago. 

In a look at the “typical” Ca- 
nadian business publication, Mr. 
Daly said it is a monthly, with 
an audited controlled circulation of 
7,661. It carries 572 pages of adver- 
tising a year, and has a net annual 
advertising revenue of $108,965. 

He continued: “About 74% of the 
average business paper’s advertis- 
ing revenue comes from Canada. 
A further 24% would come directly 
from U.S. manufacturers and sup- 
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pliers; and a bare 2% comes from 
the United Kingdom.” 

There are 484 business publica- 
tions in Canada, including direc- 
tories and annuals. Of the total, 
399 are published quarterly or more 
frequently. 


BUT NO GIRLS 





Attractive models 
are highlights of 
atomic exposition 


= There were dozens of beautiful 
models at the atomic exposition— 
but none of them were girls. The 
models were of atomic power re- 
actors. 

One of the most attractive models 
at the AtomFair, held in Chicago, 
was that of the Dresden Power Sta- 
tion to be built southwest of Chi- 
cago. The station’s operation was 
dramatized with bubbling water 
and lights. The bubbling water 
traced the path of the power from 
the reactor core to the electric 
generators, and the lights simulated 
the power build-up. 

Visitors were permitted to op- 
erate the reactor model from a con- 
trol panel. They could start the 
model, bring its simulated power 
to a peak, shut it down, or “scram” 
it in a pretended emergency. The 
model was exhibited by General 
Electric. 

Other reactor models were those 
of the first atomic-powered sub- 
marine, the “Nautilus;” and of the 
first atomic-powered merchant 


marine ship, the $39 million “Sa- 
vannah.” 

The AtomFair was sponsored by 
the Atomic Industrial Forum in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
Fourth Nuclear Congress. The Con- 
gress is made up of 31 organizations 
representing more than 360,000 
scientists, engineers and _ tech- 
nicians. 

In addition to the technical vis- 
itors, 4,500 high school students 
from the Chicago area visited the 
exposition. The students, selected 
for their interest in science, pre- 
viewed the exhibits the day before 
the fair officially opened. 


Miller Freeman ends Hoener’s 
contract, Hoener protests 


® Miller Freeman Publications, San 
Francisco, has terminated a 10-year 
contract with Edgar P. Hoener, 
publisher and general manager of 
Timberman, Western Building and 
Lumberman, all published in Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mr. Hoener sold his majority in- 
terest in the Timberman and West- 
ern Building to Miller Freeman on 
Jan. 2, 1957, and at that time became 
publisher and general manager of 
those two publications plus the 
Lumberman. 

Mr. Hoener protested that Miller 
Freeman’s termination action vi- 
olated his contract and that “the 
matter is in the hands of my at- 
torneys.” Miller Freeman said the 
termination came because of basic 
policy differences. 

Continued on page 65 


Attractive model . . A visitor to the 1958 AtomFair operates the model of the Dres- 
den Nuclear Power Station (right). Model was in General Electric booth. 
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.. ANNOUNGES a new name and redesigned format to 
reflect ifs current editorial scope and the interests 
of its engineering and science executive readership 
throughout the Aero /Space Industry 


REVIEW OF CURRENT AND FUTURE TRENDS IN AIRCRAFT + MISSILES - ROCKETS - SATELLITES - SPACECRAFT 





New York City—At 6 p.m. on May 2nd, first copies of 
the new AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING were placed in the 
mails for delivery to subscribers in a Nationwide network 
of missile, air, and spacecraft plants and facilities. Reader 
response to date has been overwhelming. 

This announcement to industrial advertisers and their 
agencies is the spontaneous result of months of careful 
evaluation, planning, and consultation by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences with leaders in all branches of 
the industry. It signals the beginning of a new, dynamic 
magazine reflecting the primary interests of our subscribers 
and advertisers within the aero/space industry. 

AErRO/SPACE JENGINEERING Carries on the increased edi- 
torial pace of the long-established AERonAuTICAL ENGI- 
NEERING Review. It emphasizes the accelerated extension 
of our long standing interests into areas far beyond the 
Earth’s atmosphere . . . yet it also recognizes that basic 
aeronautical engineering is, and always will remain, the key 
to the evolution of aviation into what is now the aero/space 
industry. 


IN THEAERO/SPACE INDUSTRY 





ADVERTISE YOUR PRODUCTS TO THE NATION’S 18,000 TOP ENGINEERS AND EXECUTIVES 
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Technological breakthroughs into outer space will also 
stimulate major new markets for winged air-breathing 
transports, and manned propeller, jet, nuclear, and rocket 
craft of unique and ultra-reliable design and operation. 


AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING, as was its predecessor, is a 
magazine designed for the engineering professions cooper- 
ating in missile, air, and space vehicle design and develop- 
ment. It represents the technical interests of profession- 
ally-trained individuals. Thus, every single end-product of 
the aero/space industry is covered. 


If you recognize in this announcement some of the spirit, 
drive, and inspiration that in 54 short years has brought 
aviation to the threshhold of outer space . . . then we 
would welcome your company as a regular advertiser in 
Arero/Space ENGINEERING. We offer you a responsible, 
professional advertising medium that works with engineers 
to make tomorrow’s news. pik 
Will you join us. 
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Jones says business 
advertising gets 
back door treatment 


= “Some agencies appear to be 
blinded by the surface glamor of 
consumer advertising. They appear 
to consider business advertising as 
bread-and-butter when their appe- 
tites are set on the caviar of four 
color bleed spreads. 

So said Ernest A. Jones, president 
of MacManus, John & Adams, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., at a Mich- 
igan State University advertising 
management conference. 

“So what happens? Business ad- 
vertising gets the back door treat- 
ment right down the line,” Mr. 
Jones said. 

Agencies with such attitudes pro- 
duce business ads composed of tint 
blocks, reverse printing, old type 
faces, coyly nude models, irregular 
copy blocks, boxes, rules, dotted 
lines and pointing hands, Mr. Jones 
said. 

“Certainly the reader of business 
advertising lives in a tasteful home 
and reads books, magazines and 
newspapers. I cannot believe that 
his good taste disappears when he 
























The truth about formers ‘ 


. Agricultural Publishers Associa- 








——_ 


tion has launched a program to change marketers’ image of 
the farmer from a hick with a beard and a pitchfork to a 
well-heeled gent who, with his 20 million fellow farm people, 
has $40 billion to spend. At Chicago seminar, first of a 
series around the country, APA president William B. Wiemers 
(left), Farm Journal, outlines program to 56 men from 32 
APA publications. Looking on are (seated, |. to r.) APA re- 
search committee chairman Ira Bix, Farm Journal; APA vice- 
president Ray T. Kelsey, Capper-Harman-Slocum, and APA 
treasurer James E. Edwards, Prairie Farmer. 


opens his trade or professional mag- 
azine,” he said. 

“The ideal industrial advertise- 
ment sells the product and also re- 
flects the soundness of the company. 
And perhaps no single mission of 
advertising has more potential for 
the present and future well-being 
of a company than the improvement 
of its corporate image. Products 
change. Men pass on. Markets dis- 
appear. But the constant factor in 
any business is its reputation.” 





































TEXAS-U. S$. CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PR ncn Reem, Mow Yee AT 


Campaign highlight . . . This 12-page, 4-color insert in the April issue of Rubber 
Age highlighted Texas-U.S. Chemical Co.’s (New York) 1958 advertising campaign. It 
was merchandised with an industry-wide mailing before the ad appeared and by a 
wrap-around band on the issue carrying the ad. Fletcher D. Richards is the agency. 





Philip W. Swain, consulting 
editor of ‘Power,’ dies 


®# Philip W. Swain, 68, consulting 
editor of Power (McGraw-Hill, New 
York), died April 27 of a stroke at 
his Riverside, Conn., home. Mr. 
Swain was chief editor of Power 
when he went into semi-retirement 
in 1954. 

A graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Mr. Swain began his busi- 
ness career as a salesman for 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa., 
asbestos manufacturer. He joined 
Power in 1921 as associate editor, 
and in 1934 was made chief editor. 

Mr. Swain was widely known in 
the electric power field and was a 
frequent speaker at technical meet- 
ings. He was an official press repre- 
sentative of McGraw-Hill at the 
1946 atomic tests at Bikini atoll. In 
1947 he received an honorary doc- 
tor of engineering degree from Case 
Institute of Technology. 


What's new in business 
paper advertising 


Milk Plant Monthly . . Kansas City, 
has been purchased by American 
Milk Review, New York. The com- 
bined publication will be known as 
American Milk Review & Milk 
Plant Monthly. 


Better Farming Methods . . has (1) re- 
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designed its front cover, (2) 
changed its headline type, (3) re- 
designed its department logos, (4) 
increased its use of editorial color, 
and (5) added a special condensed 
summary of each article. The pub- 
lication is a property of Watt Pub- 
lishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 


Construccion and Industria . . published 
by McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., New York, have announced a 
complete translation service for 
construction and industrial equip- 
ment exporters. The service will 
convert the copy in the exporters’ 
promotion material, brochures, 
booklets, catalogs and correspond- 
ence, to any language. 


industrial Equipment News . . published 
by Thomas Publishing Co., New 
York, celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary with its May issue. 


Buttenheim Publishing Corp . . New 
York, has mace arrangements for 
completely separate sales forces on 
its municipal and construction pub- 
lications in all territories except 
South and Far West. 


Thomas named president of 
industrial publicity group 


= Frank Thomas, head of a public 
relations company bearing his name, 
is the new president of the Industri- 
al Publicity Association. 

Other newly elected officers: 
Joseph A. Rosupepe, Burson Mars- 
teller Associates, vice-president; 
Michael A. Cautela, U.S. Rubber 
Co., treasurer; and H. Mason Gould, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
secretary. 


DMAA issues layout file with 
1,333 layout style sketches 


= The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, 3 E. 57th St., New York 
22, has released a “layout file” with 
ideas for shape, arrangement and 
format of subjects ranging “from 
announcements to yearbooks.” 

The file, in the form of a 64-page 
brochure, contains 1,333 layout style 
sketches. One copy has been dis- 
tributed free to DMAA members. 
Additional copies are available to 
members at $2.50 each. Copies are 
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available to non-members for $5 
each. 


SUCCEEDS CONOVER 
B. P. Mast, Jr., 
is named head of 
Conover-Mast 





= Burdette P. Mast, Jr., has been 
elected president of Conover-Mast 
Publications, New York. The post 
had been vacant since Harvey Con- 
over was lost in a storm off the 
Florida keys early in January. 
Mr. Mast joined the Conover- 
Mast organization in 1946 as central 
western sales representative of 
Mill & Factory. After five years, he 
became central western district 
manager of Construction Equip- 
ment, and in 1953 was advanced to 
assistant publisher of that magazine. 
In the same year he became a di- 
rector of the company. He was ap- 
pointed publisher of Construction 
Equipment in 1956, and at that time 


ivi GALLERY 


A. Walter Seiler: The copy cub 
stayed to become president 


= Fifty years ago an _ aspiring 
young would-be reporter took a 
temporary job in a Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency while awaiting an 
opening on one of the city’s news- 
papers. The opening appeared, but 


was named a vice-president of the 
company. He is 39 years old. 

Other Conover-Mast changes: 
Harvey Conover, Jr., was elected 
secretary and Leo Haggerty, for- 
merly controller, has been elected a 
director and named treasurer. 

Harvey Conover, Jr., joined the 
company in 1953 as a member of the 
New York sales staff of Mill & Fac- 
tory. In 1954 he was transferred to 
the sales staff of Purchasing Mag- 
azine, and in 1956 became Chicago 
district representative of Volume 
Feeding Management. In 1957 he was 
elected a director, and in January, 
1958, he became sales manager of 
Volume Feeding Management.’ Mr. 
Conover is 33 years old. 

Before joining Conover-Mast in 
1951, Mr. Haggerty, age 45, was 
treasurer of Tide. 


Perrottet named president 
of Gage Publishing Co. 


# Louis J. Perrottet has succeeded 
L. C. Fletcher as president of Gage 


. » Names and faces in the news 


the reporter did not. Today, A. 
Walter Seiler is president of Cra- 
mer-Krasselt Co., the agency he 
joined “temporarily” 50 years ago 
as copy cub. 

The young University of Wis- 
consin graduate rose rapidly in the 
advertising field. He was appointed 
manager of the media department, 
then manager of the service depart- 
ment. From there, he advanced to 
secretary of the company and sub- 
sequently was elected to the board 
of directors. He became president 
in 1934, and now serves also as 
chairman of the board of Cramer- 
Krasselt. 

While building sales for a grow- 
ing agency, Mr. Seiler has found 
time to give expression to his teach- 
ing and writing talents. He taught 
advertising for eight years at 
Marquette University’s College of 
Business Administration and has 
written extensively for national 
publications. 

Active in Milwaukee community 
affairs, the agency president serves 





Publishing Co., New York. Mr. 
Fletcher died of a heart attack April 
12 (IM May, p. 70). 

Mr. Perrottet will continue as 
publisher of Electrical Manufactur- 
ing. Other officers of the company 
will remain unchanged except for 
the election of Leonard Skillman as 
treasurer. 


Fry & Associates to evaluate 
advertising, sales promotion 


= George Fry & Associates, Chi- 
cago management consultant, has 
established a new service to “audit 
and evaluate advertising programs 
and procedures and to analyze the 
operational effectiveness of sales 
promotional merchandising plans.” 

A three-man senior consulting 
group has been created to staff the 
new service: Clarence E. Eldridge, 
formerly vice-president of Camp- 
bell Soup Co.; Franklin Bell, for- 
merly chief advertising executive of 
H. J. Heinz Co.; and Stuart Pea- 
body, formerly assistant vice-pres- 


ident of advertising and public re- 
lations of the Borden Co. 


AFA forms ‘first permanent 
education foundation’ 


= The Advertising Federation of 
America has formed what it calls 
the “advertising industry’s first per- 
manent and continuing educational 
foundation.” 

Purpose of the Advertising Ed- 
ucational Foundation will be to 
“further education in the field of 


advertising among the American 


public and particularly its young 
people through and with the coop- 
eration of schools, colleges, clubs, 
libraries and professional groups.” 


Yale & Towne sponsor 
ECM conference 


= “The European Common Market 
bears directly upon the fate of the 
entire free world,’ according to 
Gilbert W. Chapman, president of 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 

Mr. Gilbert made the statement at 
a three-day conference, sponsored 
by Yale & Towne, at Versailles, 
France. Purpose of the meeting was 
to appraise the eventual effects of 
the European economic community 
and the proposed broader free trade 
area upon Yale & Towne’s materials 
handling equipment business abroad. 

The meeting was attended by ex- 
ecutives of Yale & Towne’s head- 
quarters staff from New York, 
heads of its divisions in Germany 
and Great Britain, its export di- 
rectors, its licensees in Europe, as 
well as diplomats and common mar- 
ket experts. 





Talk about ad continuity! 


@ John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., sausage-making machinery 
manufacturer, has run 52 second 
cover ads per year for 35 consecutive 
years in the National Provisioner. & 














as a member of the industrial task 
force committee of that city’s Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. He helped 
organize, and was first president of, 
the Milwaukee Better Business Bu- 
reau, and has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Commu- 
nity Welfare Council and Goodwill 
Industries. As a member of the 
Greater Milwaukee Committee, he 
is active. in urban renewal, lake 
front development and civic center 
planning. 

On the state level, Mr. Seiler 
serves on the education committee 
of the Wisconsin Chamber of Com- 
merce. Since 1941, he has been state 
publicity director, for the Savings 
Bonds Division of the U.S. Treas- 
ury Department. He is a former di- 
rector of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

Now 72 years old, the active 
agency man was honored last fall 
by his 131 employes on the oc- 
casion of his fiftieth anniversary 
with Cramer-Krasselt. He and Mrs. 
Seiler have no children. 


Louis J. Perrottet: A new 
position in a life-long field 


® Louis J. Perrottet, new presi- 
dent of Gage Publishing Co., New 
York, has made a life long career 
of the publishing field, beginning 
shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Illinois in 1930. 


He has been with Gage for 18 
years, having joined the company in 
1940 as district manager for the 
New York area. He was later ad- 
vanced to business manager and 
held this position until his appoint- 
ment as publisher of the company’s 
Electrical Manufacturing in 1956. 
Meanwhile he had been made a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Perrottet is a vice-chairman 
and a member of several commit- 
tees of National Business Publica- 
tions, and is chairman of the pub- 
lishers group of the business papers 
committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. He has served as 
a director and treasurer of Business 
Publications Audit of Circulations 
and is active in the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

At home, in Summit, NJ., the 
new Gage president serves on the 
board of trustees of Canoe Brook 
Country Club and is a member of 
the board of governors of The Play- 
house Association, an amateur dra- 
matic society. 
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How marketing benefits from today’s 


@ When profits are tight, management is inclined to study its order- 
producing machinery even more intently than usual. In the process, 
new perspectives often emerge that become not only an immediate 
answer to increasing order production, but a long-range one as well. 


In many companies, this reevaluation of marketing programs is re- 
sulting in a new awareness of the potent influence of catalog use by 
buyers on order production. In studying how they can better serve 
their potential customers’ needs, these companies are more conscious 
than ever before of the extent to which buyers in industry depend 
upon catalogs for product information—and initiate thousands of 
buying actions each day as the result of catalog use. 


It took no more, for example, than contact with one important 
company’s Engineering Department library to find that this com- 
pany’s engineers make more than 50,000 annual requests for catalog 
information. And in one recent marketing study, 2,064 buyers in a 
major market cited 21,954 specific product considerations, recom- 
mendations, specifications, or purchases which had resulted from 
recent referrals to manufacturers’ catalogs. 


Perhaps you have also been restudying the marketing role of your 
company’s catalog. If not, such a study will quickly confirm that 
industry’s buyers prefer catalogs over any other information sources 
—and that use of your catalog will inevitably produce more invita- 
tions for your salesmen to call, and result in more orders, more orders 
per salesman, lower costs per order, and increased profits for your 
company. 





€ 
a te 


E INDUSTRIAL MARKETING FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY — 








INSTANTLY 
ADVERTISING ACCESSIBLE 
to arouse CATALOGS 


and maintain to provide 

interest in specifying and 

a company’s buying information 
products whenever buying 
needs arise 


SALESMEN 

to furnish 
technical assistance 
to buyers, 

close the orders, 
and provide 
customer service 




















RESULT: MORE ORDERS, MORE ORDERS PER SALESMAN, INCREASED PROFITS 


§ 
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new studies of buyers’ needs 


Your catalog can make its maximum contribution to order production, 
however, only when it is instantly accessible for use in buyers’ offices 
whenever it is needed. To accomplish this, your catalog must be 
continuously maintained in buyers’ offices—and in such a way that it 
cannot be misfiled, lost, or discarded. 


Can this be done? If you sell your products in the building, product 
design, plant engineering, or metalworking production markets, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service offers you a certain, long-proved method of 
market-wide catalog maintenance. This method will make your cata- 
log easier for buyers to find and use than is possible in any other 
way. As a result, your catalog will achieve maximum use by impor- 
tant buyers—with all the resultant benefits of increased order pro- 
duction by your salesmen. 


This year, 1,768 marketing-wise companies have employed Sweet’s 
to maintain their catalogs for instant accessibility in buyers’ offices 
at all times. Any Sweet’s office will be glad to explain how, at sur- 
prisingly low cost, your catalog can be made to bring new efficiency 
to the whole business of marketing your products. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St. N. Y. 18 


Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market ...the way industry wants to buy 





FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


James K. Wingard, Director of Press Engineering, 
E. W. Bliss Company, stresses the importance of 
manufacturers’ catalogs: 


“We are constantly seeking the information needed 
before we can select and specify the thousands of 
parts, components and materials which join to make 
up a new press design. Such information logically 
comes first from manufacturers’ catalogs. 


“How manufacturers supply their catalogs to us 
is, however, of great importance in terms of their 
usefulness, easy maintenance, and immediate avail- 
ability. Manufacturers can save us countless hours 
by including their catalogs in Sweet’s Files, instead 
of challenging our ingenuity to locate and obtain them 
when we need them most.” 
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This is the book! 


that reaches your 


best prospects in 


Residential 
PNime OZelaleliiielaliare| 


Warm Air Heating 


Sheet Metal 
OTolalig-Ceiiiare| 


Check . . . and you'll see! 75 to 80% of the 
total business in Residential Air Conditioning, 
Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Contract- 
ing is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These 
are the KEY dealer-contractors—and AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN has them as PAID subscrib- 
ers. Get the facts on this KEY book and the big 
market it opens up for you. Write us today. 


BO wenteonessaam 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


Crelley named vice-chairman 


Myers heads 1958-59 
NIAA officers slate 


= Robert C. Myers, market de- 
velopment director, United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
nominated for the office of chairman 
of the board of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

Mr. Myers, who is 1957-58 vice- 
chairman and head of the task force 
which proposed the ISIM plan for 
NIAA, was chosen by the nominat- 
ing committee to head a slate of 
nine officers for the 1958-59 year. 
The other nominees: 

For vice-chairman of the board— 
W. D. Crelley, advertising director, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, O. Under the NIAA suc- 
cession system, Mr. Crelley is in 
line to move to chairman of the 


Eminent 
admen 
slated to 
lead NIAA 


Crelley 


for vice-chairman 


board for the following, 1959-60, 
term of office. 

For vice-presidents—George H. 
West, advertising and public rela- 
tions director, Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics Corp., Pasadena, Cal.; M. 
S. Miranda, advertising and public 
relations director, Dresser Indus- 
tries, Dallas; T. A. Yellowlees, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Motor and Control Dept., Ca- 
nadian General Electric, Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

For secretary-treasurer—Michael 
J. Turner, senior vice-president and 
director, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York. 

For associate directors-—Mitchell 
Tucker, vice-president and adver- 


West Miranda 
for vice-president for vice-president 


Myers 
for chairman 


Turner 
for secretary-treas. 


Yellowlees 
for vice-president 


Tucker 
for associate dir. 


Richards 
for associate dir. 
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tising manager, Oil & Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Ray Richards, vice-president and 
director, Conover-Mast Publica- 
tions, New York. 

The nominating committee under 
the chairmanship of R. B. Reid, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Apparatus Sales Div., General 
Electric Co., will submit the slate to 
a vote of the members at the 
NIAA’s annual meeting at the 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, 
June 3-6. 


KOHLMAN SAYS 





Organization man is 
needed to get 
things done 


= C. W. Kohiman, advertising man- 
ager, Industrial Chemicals Div., 
American Cyanamid Co. New 
York, is “tired of all this talk about 
the ‘organization man.’” 

He told the north Texas chapter 
of the NIAA, “I’m tired of books 
that picture the organization man 
as .a menace to the free-thinking 
that made America great.” 

Instead, Mr. Kohlman said “the 
organization man is a necessity. He’s 
a matter of expediency. He exists 
whenever and wherever a company 
has gotten too large for any one 
man to take care of all the myriad 
financial, production, sales and 
servicing details that make up a 
successful, modern business.” 

Mr. Kohlman also took issue with 
the “fantasy” that an organization 
man can’t be a leader. He said the 
organization man has to be a leader 
because the truly involved, truly in- 
terested company man is a success- 
ful manager, and for that reason he 
has to be a leader. 

Citing industrial advertising man- 
agers as examples of organization 
men who are true leaders, Mr. 
Kohlman stated, “Industry’s adver- 
tising manager is a president—the 
president of an advertising agency 
that exists within the framework of 
a large, more complex corporate 
structure.” 

He said this should be stressed 
to those who ask to talk with “the 
president,” “management,” or “up- 
stairs.” 
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NIAA CONFERENCE . . 


continued from p. 37 


Christian, executive vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago. 

> “Creating Promotions Salesmen 
Will Use”’—Edmund Greene, Mon- 
santo, presiding. Panelists: R. L. 
Duning, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul; Herman R. Powers, 
National Aluminate Co., Chicago, 
and W. H. Grosse, Monsanto. 

> “How to Support the Industrial 
Distributor’—Clark W. Fishel, 
Texas Instruments, Dallas, presid- 
ing. Panelists: Lee Canfield, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland; Ken 
McCain, Briggs-Weaver Machinery 
Co., Dallas; Walter F. Crowder, 
Industrial Distribution, New York, 
and John Corkery, Thor Tool Co., 
Aurora, Il. 

> “Dividends in Planning and Co- 
ordinating Publicity with Advertis- 
ing’—Edmund Greene, Monsanto, 
presiding. Panelists: Harriet Ray- 
mond, Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York; John Sasso, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New York, and Richard 
Hodgson, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Chicago. 

> “How to Make Trade Shows Pay 
Off’—Clark Fishel, Texas Instru- 
ments, presiding. Panelists: Bel- 


BestSeller awards . 4 . 


Inc., Carl McWade, 


Clampitt, 


Chicago marketing executive; 


account executive, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; and Dick 


mont Corn, The Displayers, New 
York; Rudolph Lang, National 
Business Show, New York, and Paul 
Vollmer, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
> “World-Wide Creative Market- 
ing”—Marion Harper, Jr., president, 
McCann-Erickson, New York. 
> “How to Increase the Yield of 
Your Space Advertising Dollar’— 
J. Wesley Rosberg, vice-president 
and research director, The Buchen 
Co., Chicago, and John W. DeWolf, 
vice-president, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York. 
> “How the Advertising Manager 
Can Advance the Marketing Con- 
cept in his Company”—speaker to 
be announced. 

The conference is being held in 
the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, June 3-6. 


CHICAGO NIAA TOLD.. 





Increased sales, 
not cost cuts, key 
to beating slump 


= “You can cut costs only 100%; 
but you can increase sales many 
thousand percent.” 

With this statement, James E. 
Borendame, marketing services di- 
rector, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 


NIAA awards committee firm up plans for the 1958 Best 
Seller awards. Seated (I. to r.) are: Ken Karcher, account executive, Clinton E. Frank, 


committee chairman John 


Hodgson, executive editor, Industrial Marketing. Committee members not pictured: 
Frank Nutt, sales promotion manager, Century Electric Co.; and Bill Burkhardt, ac- 
count executive, Burson-Marsteller Associates. 





and president of the Chicago 
NIAA, set the mood for the chap- 
ter’s Mid-America industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing confer- 
ence. The conference theme: “How 
to Get Your Money’s Worth.” It 
might have been, “You gotta spend 
more to make more.” 

The opening speaker of the all 
day meeting was G. Herbert True, 
Notre Dame marketing professor. 
Speaking on most persons’ lack of 
real ambition he charged: “Now 
nobody wants to be great. Instead, 
they merely want to be good, aver- 
age practitioners in their trades 
—because that means they will be 
normal, conventional and well-ac- 
cepted.” He said most people 
imagine a great thinker as being 
unadjusted and unhuman, and are 
more than willing to sacrifice being 
truly great for being “accepted.” 

After Mr. True’s talk the meet- 
ing broke up into six separate 
seminars on (1) direct mail ad- 
vertising, (2) advertising, market- 
ing and motivation research, (3) 
media selection, (4) copy, (5) art 
and production, and (6) sales pro- 
motion. 


e At the direct mail session, Paul 
Bringe, sales manager, Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush Co., explained how 
his direct mail program makes 
prospects feel important. This was 
accomplished by (1) signing the 
president's name to the piece, (2) 
continually referring to the pros- 
pect’s importance to his company 
and trade, and (3) occasionally 
sending a prestige piece which plays 
down the commercial. 


® Discussion at the research semi- 
nar focused on corporate images. 
Dr. Robert Nicolay, vice-president 
of Advisors in Management, inde- 
pendent research firm, said that 
all companies have an image, be 
it good or bad. 

Harry Sturla, market research 
manager of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, added that the “industry 
image” is also important. He said 
his corapany conducted a study of 
its own image and found it to be 
favorable everywhere but in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Upon closer examination, Ryer- 
son found the industry as a whole 
was considered mercenary by many 
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Confidence in America . . The Business 
Paper Advisory Committee of The Ad- 
vertising Council is urging advertisers 
and all publishers to join in its ‘’Con- 
fidence in a Growing America’ cam- 
paign as a means of fighting the re- 
cession. Ad is typical of those provided 
by the committee. McCann-Erickson is 
the volunteer agency handling the cam- 
paign. Robert M. Gray, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., is volunteer coordinator. 


Philadelphians, and that the com- 
pany itself was “doing all right” 
within the industry. 

J. Wesley Rosberg, vice-presi- 
dent-research of the Buchen Co., 
then explained that corporate image 
advertising is not confined to the 
“arty” type so often associated with 
it. He said that all advertising, be 
it product or otherwise, gives the 
reader an impression of the com- 


pany behind the ad. 


© At the media selection seminar, 
Elaine Kortas, media manager of 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, said the trend to industrial 
advertising in general business 
magazines poses no real threat to 
“trade” publications. She said busi- 
ness magazine ads are most usual- 
ly used in correlation with, and in 
support of trade publication adver- 
tising. 

In discussing the increased num- 
ber of people with a voice in media 
selection, John Klatt, executive di- 
rector and media consultant of 
Media/scope, explained that the 
reason lies in the growing accept- 
ance of the marketing concept in 


agencies. He added: “The same 
concept has resulted in the media 
department having a greater voice 
in basic campaign planning and in 
other areas usually considered out- 
side its scope.” 


© At the copy session, Paul Brick- 
man, vice-president and creative 
director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
stated that while industrial copy- 
writers must address specialized 
readers in specialized language, 
this doesn’t give them license to 
ignore basic copy requirements. 

A major failing in many indus- 
trial ads, Mr. Brickman said, is the 
lack of (1) unity of thought from 
first glance at the ad space to the 
last word of copy, (2) coherence 
in the chain of thoughts presented, 
and (3) emphasis on one basic 
thought throughout the ad. 


® During the art and production 
session, Jack O’Grady, president of 
O’Grady-Payne, art studio, took 
issue with the belief that good art- 
work is expensive. 

He said, “Although each indi- 
vidual piece of artwork may be 
more expensive, its value per dol- 
lar is far greater than most ad 
managers seem to think. And a 
good artist can illustrate just what 
you want fast and on the first try. 
The less experienced artist takes 
much more time and usually many 
more attempts.” 


e At the sales promotion seminar, 
Stuart Standish, consultant with E. 
F. MacDonald & Co., sales meeting 
and sales contest specialist, said 
that the best kind of sales contest 
is one in which salesmen are re- 
warded not for sales volume alone, 
but for more letters, more pro- 
posals, more calls, etc. 


TRIPLED SINCE 1930 





Trade shows grow, 
number more than 
15,000 in 1957 


® Since 1930, trade shows have 
tripled in number. Last year, more 
than 15,000 were held. 

These two facts on trade show 
growth were among those presented 
by Edward de Luca, vice-president, 
Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, to a 
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class on advertising at Michigan 
University’s extension class. The 
course on advertising was sponsored 
by the Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit. 

Mr. de Luca stated, “Companies 
participate in trade shows because 
they have found that nothing sells 
like an _ exhibit. Exhibit selling 
brings your story to life . . . gets 
the ideas across immediately .. . 
appeals to several of the human 
senses.” 

He backstopped his statement 
with these examples: “55% of the 
plumbing contractors that visited 
the National Plumbing & Heating 
show in Milwaukee placed orders 
with exhibitors at the show; ex- 
hibitors at the last machine tool 
show obtained $100 million worth 
of business; and one company at the 
National Metal Exposition received 
$20,000 in signed orders the first 
day.” 


Good exhibiting . . On good ex- 
hibiting, Mr. de Luca said the best 
exhibit is the product itself, prefer- 
ably in use as it would be in indus- 
try. “Unfortunately,” he added, 
“this cannot always be done because 
of the size, cost, noise of operation, 
danger, difficulty of installing, etc.” 
In such a case, he suggested that a 
scale model of the product be used 
to show its function. 

Mr. de Luca said. that in designing 
trade show booths, many companies 
overlook the possibility of reusing 
part or all of the exhibit. He ex- 
plained, “Careful planning can get 
more mileage from an exhibit, and 
lowers costs tremendously. 

“For example, the structure of the 
exhibit can be designed and built so 
that the merchandising story can 
be changed from one show to an- 
other while still using the same 
structure.” He added, “Consider us- 
ing part of the exhibit in a sales 
show room, in distributors’ show 
rooms, in universities as an educa- 
tional or recruitment unit, in the 
window of a local bank or store, at 
an airport or railroad station, at 
sales meetings, for a plant open 
house, or as an employe training 
aid.” 

He said many companies are us- 
ing a traveling show to take a hard- 
hitting exhibit directly to distribu- 
tors, customers and prospects. A 
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new and successful development in 
this connection, he explained, is an 
expandable van in which all ex- 
hibits remain in place when the van 
is traveling over the road. After 
being parked for exhibition pur- 
poses, the sides expand from eight 
to 16 feet wide at the press of a 
button; and the show is ready in 
less than 30 minutes. 


Budgeting problem .. Mr. de 
Luca said that one of the difficult 
problems exhibit builders face to- 
day is that of obtaining a budget 
figure on what the client wants to 
spend for an exhibit. 

He said, “An exhibit builder must 
have a figure to design to. Too 
often, a client will say, ‘I have no 
figure in mind.’ This is similar to 
telling an architect to design a house 
without telling him how much you 
want to spend. If the client will tell 
an exhibit builder what he wants to 
accomplish, and gives him a budget, 
the builder can do a better job for 
him.” 


NUMBERS PLEASE 





Chicago NIAA hears 
readership service 
execs. via phone 


Five advertising readership 
authorities spoke to a meeting of 
the Chicago NIAA—but none of 
them attended the meeting. 

It was all done via closed-circuit 
telephone. 

The five authorities are John T. 
Fosdick, president, John T. Fos- 
dick Associates; Robert Pendergast, 
president, Readex, Inc.; Stanley M. 
Sargent, vice-president, Daniel 
Starch & Staff; Mills Shepard, 
president, Mills Shepard, Inc.; and 
John C. Spurr, research director, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

With Joseph E. Bachelder, man- 
aging director of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute, mod- 
erating, the authorities discussed 
their individual advertising read- 
ership services. ® 





IM GALLERY 


Thomas A. Yellowlees: He 
guides Canada’s three NIAA 
chapters 


= Thomas A. Yellowlees, of the 
Toronto chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, is 
the Canadian regional vice-presi- 
dent of NIAA. In that capacity he 
counsels the three Canadian NIAA 
chapters (Toronto, Montreal and 


. . Names and faces in the news 


Hamilton) on association affairs. He 
also acts as liaison officer between 
Canada’s 350 NIAA members and 
American headquarters. 

Mr. Yellowlees is manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Mo- 
tor and Control Department, Ca- 
nadian General Electric Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont. A native of Toronto, 
he joined Canadian General Elec- 
tric in 1940 following extensive ex- 
perience in the mining industry in 
Northern Ontario. 

Following assignments in person- 
nel, production and purchasing, he 
was transferred in 1947 to the com- 
pany’s Toronto district office as a 
salesman. Later he was placed in 
charge of sales promotion for the 
district. In 1950 he went to Cana- 
dian General Electric’s head office 
as apparatus dealer specialist for 
all Canada. He was transferred to 
his present position in 1955 follow- 
ing two years as manager of plan- 
ning for the apparatus advertising 
organization of Canadian General 
Electric. * 














with RUBBER ...and RUBBER AGE 


With the steady rhythmic pace of the distance run- 
ner the rubber industry grows and grows and grows! 


It was a going industry over a’ hundred years ago 
and it has been a growing industry ever since. Its 
performance has not been marked by spurts and 
dashes that peter out in the stretch but by the kind 
of steady, straight-line growth that spells champion 
performance. 


For example, here’s how rubber now ranks compared 
with past periods: 

Number of companies 
up 29% in 5 years, up 50% in 10 years 
up 25% in 5 years, up 92% in 10 years 


RUBBER AGE, too, has grown with the field. It 
is the industry’s leading publication, the voice of 
authority in technical matters, with impressive 
margins of superiority in all the essential areas 
of editorial space, original material, paid circula- 
tion, renewal rate, and advertising pages. Its 
staff has more than doubled in the past ten years 
as it grew to keep pace with rubber, and it is the 
prestige paper of the field. 


$ Sales 


oe 


But that’s not all. When it comes to staying power, 
rubber takes a blue ribbon for spectacular perform- 
ance. In the past 10 years there have been only 40 
business failures in the rubber industry, a remark- 
able figure in view of the number of new companies 
entering the field in that period. That makes rubber 
a good bet and a sound performer right from the 
word Go. 


RUBBER 
AGE 


101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


eases SS 


Also Publishers of 


RUBBER RED BOOK 
— Industry’s only directory. 
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How contractor Sam Braen carves 
out a big share of construction 
with $15 million of equipment 
and plants and 2,000 men 


Heavy construction contracting has come a long way 
from the days of four-legged horsepower, picks and shovels. 
Over the years, the advent of mechanization saw tractors 
replace horses, pneumatic hammers replace pick axes, trucks 
replace wagons . . . all of which do greater amounts of work 
with fewer men. In the period 1948-57 alone, a staggering 
$360 billion of construction was completed. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce forecasts another record year with $49.6 
billion of construction in 1958. And all signs point to greater 
records in the years ahead as construction continues its im- 
portant role in the nation’s economy and growth. 


One important contractor who has contributed to con- 
struction in great measure is Samuel Braen Companies. This 
contractor has been actively engaged in heavy construction 
work since 1915. Braen’s operation began with a trap rock 
quarry. Over the years it has continually expanded its oper- 
ations and services to include 


heavy construction and engineering 
trap rock quarries 

sand and gravel pits 

ready mixed concrete plants 

bituminous concrete (asphaltic) plants 
equipment rentals 

road oil and emulsion application 
concrete specialties 

Shell petroleum products ( distributor ) 


The man largely responsible for the organization’s growth 
and development in the past decade is president Samuel 
Braen. Under his direction and planning the company’s 
plants and services have spread to 12 cities extending over 
North Jersey and Orange, Sullivan, and Rockland counties 
in New York. 


The Facts: Sam Braen Companies 


@ Completed $32 million of-construction in ‘57 

@ Owns 694 units of construction equipment valved at 
$8 million 
Owns 4 sand and gravel plants, 4 asphalt plants, 25 
ready-mix concrete plants valued at $7 million 
Employs 2,000 


Sam Braen’s operation embraces a wide variety of heavy 
construction projects such as road building . . . site clearing 
and grading . . . earth moving . . , excavating . . . sewer 
construction . . . airport runways and parking areas. . . 
underground utilities . . . pipelines . . . water systems . . . 
drainage systems . . . disposal plants . . . flood control... 
and Army, Navy and Air Force projects. 


Contractor Sam Braen owns and operates one of the 
largest fleets of heavy duty equipment in the east. The 
$8 million worth of equipment with which Braen carves 
out a big share of construction consists of the following: 


Sem Braen's construction equipment 


150 transit mixers 20 front end loaders (Hough) 
he (Rex, Worthington) _ « 25 rollers (Galion, Buffalo- 
150 dump trucks (GMC, Inter- Springfield, Huber) © 
national, Ford, Mack, 12 graders (Galion) 
Autocar) 15 scrapers (Caterpilior, Lé- 
25 crawler tractors (Caterpil- Tourneau-Westinghouse, . 
jar, Allis-Chaimers, Oliver, Euclid) : 
International Harvester) 5 pavers (Barber-Greene) 
20 off-road dump trucks 4 road. sweepers 
(Euclid) ; {Austin-Western) 
80 pickup trucks (GMC, Ford, 20 compressors (ingersoll- 
Chevrolet) Rand Worthington) 
4 trailers (Fruehavf) 15 pumps (Homelite) 
3 plotform trailers (Rogers) 30 generators 
6 jeeps 2 asphalt curb machines 
1 half track {Blaw-Knox) 
25 shovels (Lorain, Koehring, 6 firewagons . 
Northwest, Bucyrus-Erie) 4 tarpots 
8 portable welding 10 steam cleaners (Malsbary) 
machines (P&H) 4 truck cranes (Michigan) 


Sam Braen’s expansion program includes continuous ad- 
ditions to his giant fleet of equipment. In 1957, this con- 
tractor purchased $500,000 worth of new equipment of 
all types. 


An important segment of the Braen company’s operation 
is its 2 quarries and some 23 sand and gravel, asphalt and 
ready-mix concrete plants. These are located in 12 cities 
throughout New Jersey. Braen’s portable asphalt and con- 
crete plants are used on the site of construction projects for 
greater speed of operation. 


$4 million project. The clearing, grading, excavating, roads and parking 
areas for the Ford Motor Co.'s assembly plant at Mahwah, N.J. was 
done by the Braen Construction Division. Grading of site and soil re- 
moval, 500,000 cu. yds, Ready-mix concrete for-floors, walls, driveways, 
parking slabs and side walks, 65,000 cv. yds. supplied by Som Braen 
ready-mix div. The materials used in roads and parking areas were 
sufficient to pave a highway twenty-four feet wide and twenty miles long. 





Part of Sam Braen’s $8 million of equipment is shown clearing ground 
for Bergen Mall Shopping Center, Paramus, N.J. Braen supplied 60,000 
tons. of stone valued at $100,000 and $250,000 of concrete, Projects of 
this kind required use of Braen's fleet of 15 scrapers, 25 dozers, 150 
dump trucks, 150 transit mixers and countless other equipment. 


Braen invests over $12 million a year for maintenance 


“Maintenance of equipment,” says Sam Braen, “is the 
very foundation of every contractor's operation. Without an 
efficient and continuous program, a contractor cannot sur- 
vive for very long.” Located on 3,000 acres which house the 
Braen companies operations, are SIX maintenance shops. 
In one of these, over $200,000 a year goes into maintenance 
of Braen’s ready-mix operation. A crew of nine men do all 
maintenance on a fleet of ready-mix trucks, pickups, carry- 
alls, and 100 company cars, 


The separate construction equipment maintenance shop 
is housed in a similar 126’ x 65’ brick building. A crew of 
18 men repair and maintain Braen’s large fleet of heavy 
construction equipment. This shop spends up to $250,000 
a year for repairs, maintenance parts, accessories, etc. Well- 
organized storage bins hold large supplies of: 


bearings—spark plugs—filters—rubber hose—magneto 
parts—cylinders for brakes—bushings—shims—water 
seals—track rollers—replacement glass—carburetors— 
batteries—wire rope and cable—pumps—tires—anti- 
freeze and countless other items. 


An 8-mile strip from Paramus to New York State line on New Jersey 
| Garden State Parkway. Sam Braen provided 170,000 tons of stone and 
50,000 tons of asphalt for this $11 million contract and completed the 
paving. Paving projects of this kind call for Braen’s 5 pavers, 12 graders, 
25 rollers, oil distributors, 150 dump trucks, and other equipment re- 


m quired in paving work, 


{ 


’ nt 





Sam Braen's construction equip shop handles repairs 
on approximately 150 pieces of construction equipment. Two rollers, 
@ paver, and tractor shown above are in for general repairs requiring 
some $2,500 in parts and accessories. Up to $250,000 a year is spent 
for equip t maint e in this maintenance shop alone, 





A unique feature of the Braen construction equipment main- 
tenance operation is a separate electrical shop with over 
$5,000 worth of testing equipment for electrical and fuel 
systems. 


“I have been a loyal subscriber of CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine since 1947” 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
magazine has served the needs of construction contractors 
for over 35 years. That it meets the requirements of con- 
tractors and other key men in construction is evidenced by 
its continuous paid circulation growth to over 45,000. 64% 
of this total are in contracting organizations like Sam Braen 
Companies. 

Here is what president Sam Braen says of Construction 
Methods... 

“The many new developments in our industry make 
it important for me to keep informed of changes in 
new equipment, techniques, or materials and their 
application. CONSTRUCTION METHODS meets 
this contractor need. That's why I have subscribed to 
it since 1947. I feel it is one of the top construction 
publications in the industry.” 


Construction ©® 


Me thods soarnent AbD 


— says contractor Sam Braen 


In addition to president Sam Braen, CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS subscribers in this contracting firm include 
officers and other key personnel such as the Vice President 
in charge of construction, general superintendent, manager, 
foreman, heavy duty mechanic, equipment operator. 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS offers you this kind of 
circulation penetration in over 13,000 contracting firms. 


Remember, contractors are by far the largest purchasers 
of construction materials and equipment. Not only do con- 
tractors find CONSTRUCTION METHODS most useful 
... but advertisers must, too. For year after year advertisers 
of construction products invest more dollars in more pages 
here than in any other construction monthly publication, 


To reach and sell important contractors like Samuel Braen 
most effectively — advertise in CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS, the contractor magazine. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





IN 1958 


Cleaning /laundry 
industry aims for 
new sales record 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


™ Another increase in sales is an- 
ticipated during the current year 
by the majority of the nation’s 
commercial laundries—but the in- 
dustry expects to work hard for it. 

If the anticipations materialize, 
this will mark a continuation of the 
pattern established in 1957. Last 
year the industry broke its previous 
sales record. 

Industry forecasters are divided 
on opinions concerning profits in 
the next 12 months. In one survey, 
45% of those queried expected to 
earn more than they did last year, 
while 32% anticipated a profit de- 
cline. The remaining 23% weren't 
sure what would happen. 


Industry composition .. The fol- 
lowing code numbers and titles in- 
dicate the composition of the over- 
all industry as defined in the 
government’s Standard Industrial 
Classification manual. 

® 7211—power laundries, family 
and commercial. 

7212—laundries except power. 
7213—linen supply and industrial 
launderers. 

7214—-diaper service. 
7215—self-service laundries. 
7216—cleaning and dyeing plants. 
7217—rug cleaning and repairing 
plants. 


Commercial laundries . . There 
are an estimated 20,000 power and 
self-service laundries in the coun- 
try. Dollar volume of professional 
laundry services in 1957 totaled 
approximately $1.07 billion. 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


In an effort to top last year’s 
volume, commercial launderers 
throughout the nation are engaging 
in aggressive merchandising efforts. 

As a spur to increased volume, 
some laundries are offering shirt 
rental services while others are fea- 
turing one-cent sales and using a 
wide variety of other tactics de- 
signed as sales stimulants. 

Branch plants—those having some 
form of processing equipment— 
are also being utilized and counted 
on to maintain or increase tonnage 
volume for laundries and integrated 
laundry-dry cleaners. 


Called “feeder plants,” these 
branch operations attract customers 
for one type of service and then 
tend to generate business for other 
special services provided by the 
main plant. Orders involving the 
“special” services are then fed back 
to the main plant. 

By the end of 1958, industry fore- 
casters expect to see 2,000 more 
feeder plants added to the 3,600 in 


operation at the end of 1957. 


Cleaning plants . . There’s been 
a change in profile for this segment 
of the industry. Small, new opera- 
tors continue their influx into what 
was once the domain of a limited 
number of large plants. 

Large plants controlled the in- 
dustry ten years ago. Today their 
share of total volume has dropped 
to slightly over 50%, according to 
trade sources. 

The entry into the field of some 
10,000 new, small operators, is at- 
tributed basically to the relatively 
recent appearance of a non-flam- 
mable synthetic cleaning agent 
called perchlorethylene. Previous 
processing methods involved naph- 
tha. This constituted a high fire 
hazard and therefore restricted 
plant location to industrial areas. 

The new chemical allows syn- 
thetic cleaning plants to pass even 
rigid zoning requirements. They 
can, therefore, operate in residen- 
tial areas. This has provided a 
“convenience factor” which has led 
to volume business from local resi- 
dents. 

Also, investment in this type of 
plant is relatively small. According 
to one source, as little as $15,000 
is enough to start operating—with 
liberal machinery credit terms. 


Linen supply .. This is an im- 
portant and often overlooked seg- 
ment of the industry. 

Slightly more than 1,300 com- 
panies in this field are currently 
posting annual sales of about $350 
million. 

These organizations are primarily 
concerned with the renting and 
laundering of washable service ap- 
parel, towels and toweling, and ta- 
ble and bed linens. They serve 
industrial, professional and com- 
mercial customers. 

Linen suppliers spend about 20c 
of each sales dollar on textiles, 

Continued on page 81 
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Who supplied the facts 


Facts for this article were supplied by Hy H. Schwartz, Executive Edi- 
tor, American Drycleaner and American Laundry Digest; Automatic Laun- 
derer & Cleaner; Len Fiddle, Editor & Assistant Publisher, Cleaning Laun- 
dry World; American Institute of Laundering. 





~ YOUR MARKETS ARE 


CHANGING! 


Right NOW...behind the scenes...many changes are being planned in 
products and in manufacturing facilities... You can search out these 
NEW markets at a cost of only $165 a month! 


The recession has stimulated technical progress. We 
are creating conditions for renewed growth. Greater 
efficiency, productivity and profitability are promised 
by within-the-plant generators of progress. 


Up... Up... Up go expenditures for research and 
development . . . at the rate of a billion dollars a year! 
The $7.3 billion spent in 1957 is expected to reach $10 
billion by 1961. 


Of the companies reporting in McGraw-Hill’s 11th 
Annual Survey of Capital Spending, 48% are chiefly 
interested in new products; 41% in improved products; 
114 in improved processes. It is estimated that 12% 
of 1961 sales will be of products not now produced. 
(Business Week, April 19.) 


No one knows all of the new products being developed, 

or in what plants they are being hatched. But one 

thing you can count on: wherever product or process | 
improvements are being planned, Industrial Equipment | ™ 
News is most likely to be read. If you cannot find your | #== 
new markets, they will find you—in IEN. a 


Because Industrial Equipment News reaches the 
70,000 product selectors in the top 40,000 establish- 
ments in all 452 industries, you cannot miss. 


Most manufacturers of important new products will 


be exposed to your product story if told in IEN. Industrial Equipment News 


And you can reach them—every month—for the oe ee 
“petty cash” cost-of only $186 4 month. 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


Details? . . . Send for complete data file. Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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THE QUESTION OF BEING EVERYWHERE AT ONCE 


shorn, "LANMMERG 


a 


Actually the question is how to be everywhere you should be without 
wasting time and money. Particularly everywhere in the forest products 
industry — as big geographically as it is financially. Is it possible to 
cover such a mammoth market without wasting circulation? 


IT IS WITH THE LUMBERMAN* AND THE TIMBERMAN*. 

HERE ARE THREE GOOD REASONS WHY — 

1 Their paid subscribers are personally selected and sold to give an accurate 
cross section of every management capacity in every important producing 
region. As such, they are the only truly national publications in their field. 

2 The natural division of the forest products industry into these two separate 
publications offers the unique economy of selective marketing. THE TIMBERMAN 
reaches those men who actually grow and harvest this giant crop... 

THE LUMBERMAN, the men who make it into usable material. 

3 They guarantee to go everywhere they’re supposed to, with paid 
circulation — independently audited circulation, as effective a bond for 

your advertising as a surety bond on an employee. 

For complete information on markets served by THE LUMBERMAN, 


THE TIMBERMAN or any other Miller Freeman publication, you are 
cordially invited to write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST.,MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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TRENDS . . 
continued from p. 78 


about 2c for machinery and ap- 
proximately 4c for supplies. 


Self-service laundries . . Recent 
figures indicate that over 11% of 
the operators in this field own more 
than one store, though only about 
3% own more than two. 

In metropolitan areas many of 
these laundries operate on a 24- 
hour basis. During the day, one or 
more attendants will be on duty to 
assist customers and collect and 
dispense “special service” items. At 
the end of the working day the at- 
tendants leave, but the store lights 
remain on, the door remains un- 
locked—and customers can come 
and go all night. 

As a combination merchandising 
device and volume _ stimulator, 
many owners of this type of laundry 
have been installing small service 
equipment for finishing shirts. 

The machines are visible to the 
customers. Operators feel that shirt 
units exposed to customers’ view 
tends to generate additional (and 
profitable) shirt business, because 
the customer knows the work will 
be done on the premises. 


Purchasing power . . Machinery 
and equipment sales to laundries 
and drycleaning establishments are 
expected to be comparatively high 
this year. 

There is a noticeable trend to- 
ward individual laundry plants. 
This means that much of the exist- 
ing equipment needs replacement. 
Also, the expected opening of many 
new feeder plants will generate pri- 
mary sales. 

According to one industry source, 
a recent estimate indicated that 
about 50% of all drycleaning equip- 
ment should be replaced with more 
modern operating machinery. 

In the cleaning/laundry industry, 
packaging is a subject of paramount 
importance. Many plant owners feel 
it has a significant influence on 
business. 

A recent nation-wide survey in- 
dicated that industry members con- 
sider polyethylene to be the most 
effective merchandising packaging 
material—when compared with cel- 


lophane and paper materials. 

The following table shows, by 
type of garment, the industry’s an- 
nual consumption of packaging ma- 


terials. Total consumption figures | 


are based on a plant population of 


30,000. 
Average Industrial 
Garment Type Per Plant 
Short coats ice 
Long coats . 
Shirts 
Sweaters 


Tremendous quantities of de- 
tergents, soap and other cleaning 
chemicals are used by the indus- 
try. In addition, each year the in- 
dustry uses several billion hangers, 
a comparable number of assorted 
bags, hundreds of millions of boxes 
of gummed tape and considerable 
quantities of kraft paper. 


Buying practices . . The industry 
does its buying according to definite 
patterns—depending basically on the 
size and type of establishment, and 
the item involved. 

Commercial laundries and dry 
cleaners usually buy in one of three 
ways when they are considering 
new equipment: 


® They employ an industrial engi- 
neer to survey their plant and make 
recommendations; 

® or, they act on the recommenda- 
tions of a machinery manufacturer’s 
sales engineer, who has inspected 
their plant and analyzed existing 
and potential needs; 

® or, they buy through jobbers. 


Buying practices vary for sup- 
pliers and less expensive equipment. 
The proprietor, manager or a pur- 
chasing agent, buys according to 
whoever has the interest or the 
authority. 

The quick-service and neighbor- 
hood laundries are usually owned 
by a single proprietorship. If not, 
the manager usually exercises di- 
rect authority in purchasing. Even 
in these establishments, quantities 
of essential supplies needed are 
large enough so that they are nor- 
mally bought from a jobber or dis- 
tributor. 

Institutional laundries buy in sev- 
eral different ways: by competitive 
bids; outright purchase; by in- 
stitutional administrators or boards 
of directors; and by laundry man- 
agers. ® 





MILLER FREEM 
PUBLICATIONS 


we VQ 
grant? 
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,oedn of drilling - produdag 


In the widely scattered oil production 
industry, men with buying power stay on the 
move. They have to keep rigs running, old 
wells producing, utilize efficiently the bil- 
lion dollar annual investment in equipment 
and manpower. 

But, on the job, in the office, or at 
home, these men concentrate their reading 
in their own specialized job-help publica- 
tion—WorLD OIL. Circulation is concen- 
trated, with the largest number of subscribers 
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SPECIALIZATION counts with the Men Who Buy 


having a direct interest in drilling-producing. 
In fact, more than 90% of this industry's 
specialized buyingt is influenced by WORLD 
OIL readers. 

To reach concentrated buying power, 
concentrate your drilling-producing adver- 
tising in specialized WoRLD OIL. 


+“Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” 
conducted by THE COMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES, 





LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 

Wor pb Ott is editorially geared to the specialized, 
technical problems of the Drilling-Production Division 
of the Oil Industry. WoRLD OIL averages more pages 
per issue of drilling-producing, engineering-operating 
articles than any other publication. Editorial accolades 
(like the Jesse H. Neal Award) prove distinguished 
industry service. 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE 

Wor_p OijL subscribers remain interested year 
after year, because this is their job-help | perscage “0 
ABC statements show renewal percentage of more than 
70%. Reprints ordered in 1957 totaled 132,000. More 
than 10,000 reader inquiry cards on advertised products 
were returned. This reader preference for specialized 
editing gives better results, longer life for your ads. 


MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR 

Concentration of your drilling-producing adver- 
tising efforts in vertical WORLD OIL provides specialized 
coverage of known buying influences. This reduces your 
cost per impression, makes your promotion work more 
efficiently for you. If you want maximum effectiveness 
for every ad dollar spent to reach this market, your 
basic book should be WorLD OI!L. For full market in- 
formation, write for the 1958 Woritp Ort Market 
Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


4 


; ae et 
SPECIALIZED OIL INDUSTRY COVERAGE % “aoe 
GULF publications are each special- 
ized for a particular Division of the 
Petroleum Industry, delivering a com- 
bined circulation of more than 50,000, 
paid, ABC. In addition to WORLD Olt, 
Gulf Publishing Company issues: 
PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refining- 
Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline Division 
‘of the Industry. Of its 20,823* sub- 
scribers, more than 79% are directly in- 
terested in Refining Division operations. 
PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, for the Oil and 
Gas Pipe Line Division of the Industry. 
Of its 5,747* subscribers, more than 
90% are directly engaged in oil and gas 
pipe line operations and management. 


Added to WORLD O11’S 24,571* sub- 
scribers, this totals more than 50,000 
specialized Petroleum Industry circula- 
tion, which can be bought horizontally 
or vertically. Check SRDS listings for 
combination rates. 


Drilling-Producing Refining-Petrochemical 


*Circulation figures from Paragraph 3, Dec. 
31, 1957, ABC Statements. 
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Sales leads won't hatch 
if you sit on them 


© Today’s inquiries are tomorrow’s sales—-if you put 
them right to work. Sit on them a while and you might 
as well throw them out. 

More than 600,000 inquiries will go through The 
Industrial Publishing Corporation’s reader service depart- 
ment this year. And they’ll go through in a hurry. If they 
come in Monday, they go out by Wednesday. There’s no 
delay because the job is done by automatic punch-card 
machines. They produce accurate, printed record cards — 
one for each sales lead — to make your follow-up easier. 

Valuable by-product: information going through the 
machines is caught and stored. Result: a punch-card library 
of market facts on the specialized fields our magazines 
serve. It’s always current, always available to help you in 
your planning. 

Fast inquiry handling . . . solid market facts: both 
make your advertising more productive in Industrial 
Publishing Corporation magazines. C-2-58 











‘Y 











600,000 times a year, inquiries are 
turned into live sales leads like this: 


2. 


Inquiry cards are carefully sorted, 
edited and coded. 

Ledger sheets typed simultaneously, 
creating punched cards for every in- 
quirer and each item inquired about. 


. Posting interpreter translates punched 


cards into printed notices complete 
with name of inquirer, title, company, 
address, product inquired about, 
name and issve of the magazine. 


. Cards sorted by product, collated. 
. Duplicate set of cards produced and 


mailed in identifying folder. 


. Original cards go into current month's 


market data library where any or 
all of their information can be re- 
called, analyzed and reprinted on 
demand. 





THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Franchise 
Circulation 











gets magazines 
to the meh 
who buy 


Distilled 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES * LONDONy @® 


Publisher of: Aeronautical Procurement e« Applied Hydraulics e Refrigeration & Air-conditioning Business eee 
e Flow e¢ Flow’s Material Handling Illustrated e Industry & Welding e Modern Office Procedures ¢ W riting gets 
Occupational Hazards e Precision Metal Molding e The Flow Directory « The Fluid Power Directory magazines 

@ The Welding Directory ¢ Welding Illustrated read 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





BECAUSE . 
ITS SO IMPORTANT 
TO EVERY 


SMART PROSPECT... 


iy . 


» long-wearing 


i le ed 
Sn See ; 
sell the Wiases and ju te tae ENTILE’ vinyi asbestos tile 


MATICO ips you xi oe faster! 
FLOORS pire homes that wore-ror-tHE-mowey | oa bea re 


ee ee srenberrg 
” ih yeah by a 

aexallng RATICO Righisiyl fooelag -- send thhe ale Re halt more than group “C Speaker eoen nauge a ener 
made! Yoo, women really go for MATICO’s fresh colors and hej) ee Furthermore, beret waar teat area ty pre-wid 
wriginal patterns . .. just os they apyrcciate its long-wearing, ‘ ads in 12 of Amesiea's 








Hirvston, Tes.» Joie, M+ Lang Bowe, Call.» Mostar, a. 
Rasbber Tile * Viowl Tite * Asphais Tile 
Mateos Gun Theo Pinas an te 





Product in the home vs. product alone 


= These two flooring ads recently appeared in the same issue of 
American Builder. One ad used a close-up of an asbestos tile which 
was being observed by a very stylish woman. The other ad had a 
large photograph of the flooring in a natural home setting. Which ad 
attracted more readers? See page 86. 
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COLOR has 
IMPACT 


— at low cost 
— when you use 


@ quality 
economy 


effectiveness 


CURT TEICH & CO., INC. 
1733 W. Irving Park Rd., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


sme eee ea anne ene ee eee es oe B 
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Uy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= Mastic Tile Corp. attracted the 
greater number of readers by stop- 
ping one out of five men. 

It is interesting to note the differ- 
ent approaches in these ads since 
both are keyed to the products’ ap- 
peal to women. The Kentile ad by 
using the high fashion emphasis, 
especially with respect to the 
model’s hat, competed for the 
reader’s attention to the detriment 
of the piece of tile which should 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 85 





Ww 


have been the main point of interest. 

Matico Tile in its successful ad 
showed attractively just what its 
flooring will look like when being 
used at home. The text was not as 
technical as that of Kentile but 
flowed quickly to a coupon which 
the reader, if interested, could use 
to get this additional information. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 








FLOORS 


wo: 


Per Cent of Readers 


Cost Ratios 








Kentile 


Noted 





Per Cent of Readers 16 


Cost Ratios 


oO Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
mame of the product or advertiser. 


9 Seen-Associated denotes the pe: 
cent of reciders who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





Astronautics 


A PURLICATION OF THE ameerCam #OCKED SOCIETY 
MARCH 1958 
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ALL GOOD SELLING IS SPECIALIZED...AND NOTHING SPECIALIZES LIKE 


Wait! Vill call HOMCO! 


They are immedictely cvaileble by phone and one call can do it all. 


LEON SINGLETON 
Advertising Manager 
Houston Oil Field Material 


Company, Inc. 
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HOMCO’S reputation 
is built on it! 








OBJECTIVES: Oil Field Supplies, Fishing and Cut- 
ting Services, and Directional Drilling are the three 
main divisions of Houston Oil Field Material Com- 
pany servicing the oil industry. Because many of the 
products and services of the company were unknown 
to the industry, the campaign had as its primary 
objectives increasing business in all three divisions 
and familiarizing the industry with its many services. 


SCHEDULE: Three-color pages in 11 businesspapers. 


RESULTS: “The result of this campaign has been a 
tremendous success. For nine years, prior to, 1954 
this company did not have a regular advertising 
budget. The company advertised its products as they 
were released to the industry. In 1954, the company 





THE BUSINESS PRESS 


to step-up sales 


adopted a limited advertising budget. This was 
increased in 1955 and 1956. At the same time, a 
concentrated sales program was launched, and through 
the tireless efforts of all HOMCO sales personnel, 
backed by this comprehensive advertising program, 
the company enjoyed a volume of business in 1956, 
in excess of $32,000,000. The company’s stock re- 
acted to this program by reaching an all time high. 


“As a result of our businesspaper advertising, along 
with increased sales effort and determination, we 
look forward to an even larger volume of business in 
the future.” 


AGENCY: Rives, Dyke and Company 


“Businesspapers ... The Working Press.’’ This 
booklet spells out the function of the business 
press in today’s economy. Shows intensified use 
of the medium by American business men... 
and illustrates effective use of businesspaper 
advertising pages. Sequel to such famous ABP 
“best sellers’’ as “Tell All’ and “Copy That 
Clicks."" Ask ABP, or an ABP member, for a copy. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS ARp 


Se eacmennes: veer taco 
OF 
Geaaubass of Une Ragatiohed Founded 190€ 
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Single book flips 
into two for 
easier reading 


It’s never a simple matter to read 
—and comprehend—a technical in- 
struction marnual. But Westgate 
Laboratory's operating manual, 
published as a guide for users of 
one of the company’s technical 
products, has made the task just 
about as effortless as possible. 

The Yellow Springs, O., laboratory 
manufactures a radar simulator—a 
machine designed as a radar opera- 
tion training aid. The device 
utilizes a map as a substitute for 
actual terrain and simulates the ac- 
tion of navigational radar. Under- 
standing of the machine’s operation 
and maintenence is dependent upon 
a 26-page manual and many of the 
manual’s pages of copy are de- 
pendent, for clarity, upon constant 
reference to the accompanying 31 
illustrations, most of them photo- 
graphs. 

The problem of making the com- 
prehensive manual as simple as 
possible to follow was solved by R. 
L. Odiorne, head of Westgate’s 
agency, Odiorne Industrial Adver- 
tising, also of Yellow Springs. Mr. 
Odiorne solved the problem by the 
simple (in retrospect) device of 
preparing a “double” manual. The 
two books, connected only by a 
back cover, are individually spirally 
bound and open outward from the 
back cover in an accordion fold so 
that the text manual, on the left, 
and the picture manual, on the 
right, can be leafed through inde- 
pendent of one another. 

The reader can follow the copy 
side progressively, meanwhile flip- 
ping the picture pages back and 
forth as required. When the book 
is folded, the picture section swings 
in under the text section so that, 
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from the outside, the manual ap- 
pears to be an ordinary 8x11” 
spiral-bound book. 

The manual has two other inter- 
esting highlights: a transparent 
outer cover of vinyl base film and 
a double spread, multi-colored wir- 
ing diagram which consists of two 
actual color prints mounted onto 
the last two pages of the book. 

Because the cover is actually of 
tough, transparent photographic 
film, it was possible to reproduce 
the cover design onto it photo- 
graphically. The cover design in- 
cludes a photograph of rugged ter- 
rain seen through a radar device. 
Since the cover is transparent, an 


Space travel display . . Exhibit by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines in 


under cover of heavy orange paper 
serves as a backing and adds color. 
The orange paper also serves as 
a back cover joining the two sec- 
tions. 


Bemis observes 100th birthday 
with nation-wide exhibits 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis 
manufacturer of flexible packaging, 
is celebrating its 100th anniversary 
by turning this into a year of Bemis 
exhibits—traveling exhibits, trade 
show exhibits and a spectacular sta- 
tionary exhibit in the company’s 
home city. 

Three identical traveling exhibits 
are now on tour of the company’s 
plants and offices throughout the 
country. They are used there in 
connection with centennial year 
open houses and are also designed 
for display in bank lobbies and 
store windows in branch office cities. 

The touring exhibits include 
graphic material depicting the com- 
pany’s history, a U.S. map showing 

Continued on page 92 


New York’s Pennsylvania railroad station, graphically portrays 
future space travel. Moon at top is 5 ft. in diameter, rotates 
in opposite direction from earth below. Over-all exhibit size is 
18 ft. high by 16 ft. in diameter. Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, 


constructed it. 





“Most Dramatic 
Photos We've 
Ever Used... 
United Press 
Did the Job!’’ 


“U.P. did the job. Their local experts 
arrived in time to get some of the most 
dramatic photos we’ve ever used,” says 
Harold A. Post, advertising manager 
of C.1.T. Corporation. “Time was the 
big factor. The kind of picture we 
wanted could be taken only during 
one brief span of time. We were con- 
cerned because United Press had been 
contacted late. But they made it on 
time and their work was just what we 
wanted. 

The United Press is proud of its 
success in servicing the needs of its 
growing list of clients. These clients regularly com- 
ment on how the U.P. Commercial Photography 
Division has saved executive time and money by do- 
ing difficult assignments in distant places and doing 
them well. 

When used properly, creative photography and in- 
dustrial reporting stimulate sales, support new ideas, 
pin-point applications of products and ideas and pro- 
vide limitless references for all phases of promotional 
work. The recent assignment to report on the con- 
struction of the Moisant International Airport in New 
Orleans for C.1.T. Corporation and its advertising 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, is a case in point. 


ANOTHER 


U.P 


PICTORIAL 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Moisant International Airport under construction in New Orleans, La. 
Contractor, B&G Crane Service. Equipment financing by C.1.T. Corporation. 


The photos and story were used in national ads, house 
organs and public relations media. 

Your United Press Pictorial Research project is 
presented to you in an illustrated and documented re- 
port of product or service usage and operational pro- 
cedure. It will consist of a summary of findings 
compiled by a two-man team; a competent industrial 
reporter, and an experienced U.P. photographer. The 
report will include a list of questions and answers, 
signed statements, photograph releases and 
expert photographs—in duplicate. You use the 
reports at your discretion for the widest vari- 
ety of promotional and advertising purposes. 


Roy Mehiman, Manager 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me complete information, including costs, <!out 
the services checked: 

( Pictorial Research Reports [] Advertising and studio photography 
() Photographic assignments [] Location and publicity photography 
(0 Color photography C) Industrial and Spot News Films 


Company 
Address... . 


beeen nnn- SS ee ew ee ee 


CENTRAL STATES, Chicago, Ill. 
Tribune Tower, Rm. bac ee 


su weneeaneevansecannd 


42-46 Summer St. ey 22400 = 
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continued from p. 90 


where various Bemis products are 
manufactured, and samples in min- 
iature of these varied company prod- 
ucts. 

Bemis is also exhibiting at a 
number of major trade shows 
throughout the year, slantin: its 
displays toward the centennial c ‘e- 
bration. The third phase of the ex- 
hibit operation is a centennial ex- 
hibit at St. Louis Municipal Airport 
Terminal Building. 


AMF service supplies “how to” 
information to roll bakers 


The tried-and-true method of 
promoting your product by per- 
forming a service has been given 
a new twist by the Bakery Div. of 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York. The company is making 
available to the baking industry a 
file of “how-to” articles geared to 
increasing profits in the roll and 
bun business. 

Entitled “The AMF Guide to 
Profits in the Roll-and-Bun Busi- 
ness,” the file folder contains 35 
pages of reprints of articles con- 
densed from Bakers Weekly, Bak- 
ing Industry and Western Baker. 
The articles cover a range of sub- 
jects from how to cut roll and bun 
production costs: to how to improve 
packaging. 

Future supplements, in similar 
format, will be issued from time to 
time in order to keep the file ac- 
tive and up-to-date. 


5 








- Nobody wanted to. buy any lead eggs. 








Hard-headed soft sell . . Inside spread of U.S.I. booklet depicts happy cartoon char- 


acters buying and selling golden eggs (left hand page), until (right hand page) along 
came a man who sold inferior lead eggs, at half price. Story ends unhappily, com- 
pares golden eggs to high quality polyethylene, lead eggs to cheaper, standard-lower- 


ing forms of the material. 


EGGS AND PLASTICS 





Charming fable (with 
a moral) upholds 
product standards 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
New York, producer of plastic 
resins, has launched a campaign to 
uphold high standards in the man- 
ufacture of polyethylene—and has 
chosen to do so in an unusual man- 
ner. 

The company is making its appeal 
directly to the retailer of poly- 
ethylene housewares by means of 
a whimsical fable entitled “The 
Goose That Laid the Golden Egg.” 
The 24-page booklet-with-a-moral 
represents the first time a producer 
of plastic resins has approached 


Sells itself . . Business expense reports manufactured by Wil- 
son Jones Co., Chicago, come packed, 50 to a set, in trans- 
parent polyethylene bags. Dealers say bright yellow display 
copy on bag makes forms into self-service piece, increasing 
impulse sales. Dealers need not open box to show samples. 
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the retailer directly in the interest 
of promoting quality, according to 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals. 

“The Goose That Laid the Golden 
Egg” tells, with the help of color- 
ful cartoons, about a goose that 
made lots of money for its owner 
and its owner’s middleman—and 
made customers happy, too—by 
laying high quality golden eggs. 
Until a second man entered the 
market with gold-plated lead eggs, 
which he sold at half price. Cus- 
tomers who flocked to buy the cut- 
rate eggs felt they’d been cheated, 
and then refused to buy either gold 
or gold-plated eggs any more. 

The moral? The same _ thing 
could happen in the polyethylene 
industry, says U.S.L, if retailers buy 
inferior polyethylene housewares 
simply because they cost less. Cus- 
tomers will become dissatisfied and 
no one’s polyethylene will have a 
good reputation. 

Concrete examples are given of 
how and why inferior polyethylene 
products fail, and ends with “Eight 
Guides to Continued Profits in 
Polyethylene Housewares.” 


Tape manufacturer promotes 
a surface smoothness test 


Often the best promotion says the 
least. 

Ampex Corp.’s Instrumentation 
Division, Redwood City, Cal., didn’t 
mince words in its latest direct mail 





piece geared to promoting the divi- 
sion’s magnetic tape. 

The letter accompanying the 
mailer was written on note-size 
paper and said simply: 

“Dear Friend: We of Ampex Cor- 
poration’s Instrumentation Division 
would ask you to take five and grab 
a quick look at the enclosed 
smoothness comparison chart... 
Enough said . . . we won't take an- 
other second of your time. Yours in 
haste . . Arnold Challman, Manager, 
Magnetic Tape Products.” 

The enclosed smoothness compar- 
ison chart was a simple folder. Its 
cover said, “Which magnetic tape 
has the smoothest surface?” The 
die-cut cover contained four small 
holes through which four pieces of 
magnetic tape were revealed. 

On the inside spread, next to the 
four tape samples, was this infor- 
mation: “These are actual sample 
tapes (instrumentation grade) of 
the four leading magnetic tape 
manufacturers. As you tilt this card 
toward the light at an acute angle, 
observe how the light reflects from 
their surfaces. Pick the tape with 
the smoothest surface.” 

The four tape samples were 
labeled A, B, C and D. A further 
unfolding of the mailer revealed the 
answer. The one which appeared 
shiniest to this writer turned out to 
be the Ampex tape. This, says the 
mailer, is because of a special sur- 
face which improves the tape’s per- 
formance. 


Sends double duty invitation 
to make sure guests come 


United Public Relations, New 
York, in issuing invitations to a 
press preview of the International 
Automobile Show in New York’s 
Coliseum, made sure prospective 
guests would remember, by issuing 
a double reminder. 

The letter of invitation, contain- 
ing specific information as to time 
and place, carried also a “calendar 
reminder” containing the same in- 
formation. The calendar reminder 
was a 144x3” card affixed to the 
bottom of the letter. It had a re- 
affixable adhesive backing. All the 
prospective guest had to do was 
peel off the card and attach it to his 
calendar. a 





HOW'S ADVERTISING? 


/ 
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IT’S UP IN AGJ 


That’s right! Here’s a magazine that’s up, up, UP— in advertising, 
in paid circulation, in editorial quality! 


Why? Because American Gas Journal — the gas industry’s oldest book 
(99th year) with the newest look—is the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to gas distribution. 


Advertisers who carefully weigh specific facts regarding a specific 
market for specific equipment realize AGJ aims at and hits a specific 
target — gas distribution. 


If the use of your products or services begins at the city gate, why 
pay for extraneous circulation on the other side of the fence? Buy 
effective coverage only — and pay less per thousand. 


Put it on this basis. First, pick the product. Second, select the market. 
Then, compare AGJ, page for page, with its two competitive books. 
Check the gas distribution editorial and presentation. You'll vote AG] 
all the way! 


Now, check Industrial Marketing’s scoreboard of ad pages gained or 
lost since 1956. Then check effective gas distribution circulation against 
cost per thousand. You'll vote AG/ all the way! 


If your sales efforts are directed to both the gas distribution and pipeline trans- 
mission phases of the industry, you can buy a package program — American 
Gas Journal and The Pipeline Engineer — and still pay less per thousand! 


GOT YOURS YET? 


A 34” x 22”, six-color, flow chart of the Gas Distri- 

bution Industry . . . conceived and published by Amer- 

ican Gas Journal. It’s ideal for office wall or desk top. 
Free copies are immediately available — as long as they last. 





NAME 








ADDRESS 


COMPANY ! 
a 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO., BOX 1589, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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IN INSTRUMENTATION 


It takes electrical engineering - 


Probing the ionosphere, tracking missiles, measuring ice-caps, taking the sun’s 
temperature . . . instruments even verified the age of the Dead Sea scrolls. 


In fact, the sky’s no limit at all when it comes to the chores instruments can— 
and do—perform. And electrical engineers are constantly developing new ones... 
to do even bigger jobs for all industry. 


In communications and mining . . . power and processing . . . transportation and 
manufacturing, you’ll find electrical engineers buying and specifying the metals, 





IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





to put electricity to work 


plastics and ceramics—analyzers, recorders, oscilloscopes—everything needed to 
put electricity to work in industry, business, and at home. 


One magazine—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—can take your advertising to elec- 
trical engineers throughout the whole electrical-electronic market. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells to a bigger market than any utility magazine, a 
bigger market than any design magazine—a tremendous market for every elec- 
trical-electronic product! 


to put advertising to work 


NEW MARKET DATA... about the en- 
tire electrical-electronic field — and 
your sales potential. Write for the 
28-page booklet “Facts about EE” 
just released ! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


12.3% 
INCREASE IN 
PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 


1957 vs. 1956 





PUBLISHED BY 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 











Straight talk to your prospects 


Recession 

p e ,° 
rescription 

When budgets pinch, 

many marketers begin to realize 

that they have strayed from one 

basic principle of selling 

— straight talk 


in the customer's terms. 


Straight talk is facts 

without hoop-la — 

facts a buyer can use 

to make or save an extra dollar. 

And you don’t need four-color plates 
or seven-course dinners to 

make straight talk stick. 

It’s recession-economical. 


But straight talk does require 
information that is pertinent 
to the prospect’s 

current problems. 


Gathering such information, 
organizing it, and building it 
into practical sales promotion tools 
— that’s what pays off in sales! 
The final form may be 

a piece of literature, 

a technical article, 

a data sheet or a 

field sales kit — but its selling 
power will be proportional 

to its weight in 


Useful Facts 


HWSlnc is an 
all-engineer-marketer team 

with over teri years experience in 
creating sales for 30 clients 

with straight talk. 


Let us write a 
recession prescription for you 
— with no obligation. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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OPEN SESAME 


Prolific electronic 
industry makes 
problems for FCC 





by Stanley E. Cohen 


= The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they often grind exceed- 
ingly fine. Anyway, perhaps that is 
the outlook in the electronics indus- 
try, where users are hard put to find 
frequencies for the hundreds of 
thousands of specialized radio serv- 
ices which have come into existence 
in recent years. 

In an effort to squeeze as many 
potential users as possible into the 
crowded radio spectrum, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has repeatedly considered revision 
in the table of allocations. But just 
as it seems to be near an answer, 
the prolific electronics industry 
comes up with new ideas which 
open up additional services, and 
create more of a traffic jam. 

One plan which the commission 
has latched onto as a stopgap in- 
volves the sharing of frequencies by 
services which ordinarily do not 
conflict with each other. But some- 
times the crowding doesn’t work 
out as the planners hope it will. 

For example, FCC thought it had 
done nobly by electronic garage 
door opener when it earmarked a 
few frequencies for that purpose. 
Soon, however, it began to get dis- 
tress signals from the manufactur- 

rs. “With so many garages all op- 
erating on the same frequency,” 
commissioner Robert Bartley re- 
ports, “some impish teenagers soon 
discovered they could ride up and 
down a street and open all the 
garage doors by using the gimmick 
in any one car.” 

In another situation FCC has the 
forest service and the oil well dig- 
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ging industry sharing the same fre- 
quencies. “This will work fine,” 
says commissioner Bartley, “until 
some one discovers oil in a forest.” 


I 


For the long pull, many govern- 
ment people feel a drastic overhaul 
of the entire system of frequency 
assignments will be necessary. In 
the process, the big stumbling block 
will be tv, the greatest frequency 
hog of them all. At present, tv has 
70 channels in the UHF band which 
are only sparsely occupied. Some 
FCC people are warning the tv in- 
dustry that these frequencies cannot 
be reserved much longer unless 
there are signs the telecasters in- 
tend to apply for them. 


Unjustified scolding? . . Not so 
long ago, administration leaders 
talked happily of the unprecedented 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment which industry has been 
making. Now that spending for 
these purposes has declined sharply, 
the same people are speaking a dif- 
ference piece. 

Formerly it was fashionable to 
regard the big upsurge in spending 
as proof that business men were 
happy about their future prospects. 
Now that a sharp retrenchment has 
taken place, there is a tendency to 
scold business men for having acted 
impetuously. 

Federal Reserve vice-chairman C. 
Continued on page 96B 
















































‘Look ma, no hands.” For the price of a radio, 
your car can drive itself. 


Safety engineers used off-the-shelf parts to bring 

this idea to life. 

That’s how new markets start, and how they grow. 

- eorapeangaed minds are most fertile places. 

> And that’s why it’s so very important to keep engineers 

~ informed about products that will help them turn ideas 
Ss ~ into markets. In fact, they’re hunting for this 

~ information, constantly. 


engineering | ‘: You can see it in the way design engineers read 


ED Oe MACHINE DESIGN.* And you can see it in the results 
does. the” ‘gigs Se S Ss ‘MACHINE DESIGN advertisers are getting. 
e : i IIE * Advertising i in MACHINE DESIGN pulls inquiries in volume. 
x Inquiry production has grown 40% in the past year, 
‘stripled over the past two years. 
‘Readership revealed by Starch and Ad Gage studies of 
7, ‘advertising shows increases averaging as high as 55% 
Gy BOS: @ y, IS ‘over the past two years. 
from idea to:market ~~ \t’s proof of maczivz pEsien’s power to help make sales 
OS NSS now. Wherever new products are being developed, 
-you’ll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Consistent “‘first’” in independent studies of design engineer 
‘ reading preference in every major U.S. industry. 


a[Penton@® publication G&D 
Penton Building / Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Canby Balderston says the 22% rise 
in expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment in 1956 was prompted in part 
by the consumer goods boom and by 
technological advances, but he now 
thinks “confidence turned into ebul- 
lience” and this “induced miscal- 
culations and imprudent decision- 
making.” The result of all this, he 
now feels, was excess capacity and 
cost-price dislocations. 


Will inflation ever stop? .. An- 
other of the big factors which prob- 
ably contributed to the excessive 
upsurge in investments in 1955-56, 
it is now said, was the lingering 
concern about the continuing up- 
ward spiral of prices. With the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics price index 
up 20% in 10 years, experts say, 
“Some plants were built because of 
the expectation that building costs 
would continue to rise year after 
year and that; the sooner the build- 
ing was undertaken, the lower the 
total cost.” 

With this in mind, it is easy to see 
why administration officials are 
nervously watching the contract ne- 
gotiations between the big automo- 
bile manufacturers and the United 
Automobile Workers. Each big con- 
cession won by major unions in re- 
cent years has been the mainspring 
for another round of price increases. 
With consumers already resisting 
the existing price levels, there is a 
feeling here that failure to check 
the price spiral in a recession year 
will represent final proof that creep- 
ing inflation probably can’t be 
stopped. 


A break with tradition . . Interior 
secretary Fred Seaton created a 
sensation by urging Congress to set 
up a five-year subsidy program to 
assure profitable operations for do- 
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mestic producers of copper, lead, 
zine, tungsten and fluorspar. 

The subsidy approach is com- 
pletely contrary to the basic phi- 
losophy of the Republican party. 
Moreover, the plan advocated by 
the secretary—who had cleared it 
with the White House—was par- 
ticularly distasteful because it is al- 
most exactly the same as the Bran- 
nan Plan for the stabilization of 
agricultural prices, which Republi- 
cans stormed against during the 
Truman administration. 

The administration had several 
persuasive reasons for rising above 
principle, however. For one thing, 
adoption of the subsidy eliminates 
the need for higher tariffs, and pre- 
vents damage to the economies of 
several friendly nations which have 
been shipping metals into this coun- 
try. 

At the same time it protects do- 
mestic consumers from an immedi- 
ate price increase for basic metals. 
For under the plan, industrial con- 
sumers would continue buying the 
five commodities at the regular 
market price. Producers would col- 
lect from the government if the 
market price is below the break- 
even point guaranteed under the 
program. 


Looking back on the recession . . 
Tabulations which are coming out 
of the Bureau of the Census now 
trace first signs of the recession as 
far back as mid-1956, when ship- 
ments for copper base mill and 
foundry products began slipping. 
The decline for the metalworking 
industry is evident in 1957 figures, 
with shipments of metalworking 
machinery slipping below the 1956 
peaks. 

Final figures for 1957 show ship- 
ments of brass mill products were 
the lowest of any postwar year 
other than 1949. Shipments of brass 
and bronze foundry products 
dropped nearly as low as in 1949 
and 1954. 

Shipments of metalworking ma- 
chines in 1957 were $1.1 billion, a 
decline of ,357 million. New orders 
were only $679 million, a decrease 
of 40% from the $1.13 billion booked 
in 1956. Almost all the dip in ship- 
ments centered in cutting type ma- 
chines, down $41 million from the 
$838 million in the same machines 


previously shipped in 1956. 

New orders for cutting type ma- 
chines were only $538 million com- 
pared with $903 million the previous 
year, while orders for forming and 
shaping machines in 1957 amounted 
to $140 million, compared with $234 
million in 1956. 


Seaway link completed .. Ex- 
citement mounts along the shores of 
the Great Lakes as officials of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 


Corp. prepare to flood the 10-mile 
Wiley-Dondero Canal, and the new 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Bert- 
rand H. Snell Locks near Massena, 
N. Y. 

In itself this does not signify the 
imminent arrival of ocean traffic 
at the lake ports, since the facilities 
which will be completed this July 
will handle only vessels with a 
maximum of a 14-foot draft. Never- 
theless this is evidence that the 
Seaway dream will soon be reality, 
for in another year the Seaway ex- 
pects to be ready for ocean-sized 
shipping. 


Railroads forced to wait. . Rail- 
roads have been outspoken in their 
disappointment over the adminis- 
tration’s five-point program for 
helping them overcome current fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

While the plan includes modifica- 
tion of ICC rate-making procedures, 
and assistance in financing the pur- 
chase of new equipment, railroads 
were disappointed that it did not in- 
clude repeal of the 3% tax on 
freight. 

Government people concede the 
tax on freight is exceedingly re- 
pressive since it is collected each 
time the item moves, so that one 
transportation tax is pyramided on 
another. Nevertheless, commerce 
secretary Sinclair Weeks sided with 
other administration leaders who 
contend that revision of taxes on 
transportation must mark time until 
the entire excise tax structure is 
examined. 2 













When... : 
advertising performance is demanded 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 

leads the chemical field! 


tS me 
me 
sa iy 


Again in 1957 as in 1956... CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


carries more exclusive display advertisers 


WHY more exclusive advertisers! 


... When quality results count—and quality performance is 
checked—CHEMICAL PROCESSING leads all chemical 
magazines. 


... CHEMICAL PROCESSING has built a tremendous 
record of achievement as shown by the large number of exclu- 
sive display advertisers. 


Moreover, institutional advertisers who do not seek specific 
advertisement performance, have also come to recognize 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING ’s sales and advertising values. 


CHEMICAL 
~ PROCESSING. 


————&oS 


Putman Publishing Building 
111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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GS EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of: CHEMICAL PROCESSING -FOOD PROCESSING *FOOD BUSINESS ~POWER INDUSTRY 





CHEM. CHEM. & CHEM. CHEM IND. & 
ENGR. ENGR WEEK ENGR. ENGR. 
NEWS PROG. CHEM 


EXCLUSIVE DISPLAY 
ADVERTISERS... 
For the year 1957 


Among six chemical magazines CHEM- 
ICAL PROCESSING had more exclusive 
advertisers than any other — 26% more 
than the “next”? monthly magazine; 78% 
more than the “leading” weekly magazine; 
98% more than the “second” weekly mag- 
azine; 316% more than the “third” 
monthly magazine; 1055% more than the 
“fourth” monthly magazine. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Clevelond 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis 
Atlanta 


Western Representative: 
Bob Wettstein & Associates 
Los Angeles 

Portiand 

San Francisco 














Stockholders and stevedores 








How to please (aimost) everyone 


with an external-internal publication 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


= The internal-external company 
publication is the device that seeks 
to be all things to all men. Some- 
times it is a thundering success, 
snaring substantial segments of 
readership from audiences that in- 
clude millwrights and merchants, 
carpenters and clergymen, steve- 
dores and stockholders. 

At other times it is a journalistic 
bust, being too lofty for the lay 
reader or too trivial for the share- 
owner. If the internal-external is to 
succeed, it must have an adequate, 
balanced and consistent appeal for 
all its readership. This is no cinch. 

There is no dependable current 
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Whether your company external is designed completely for an outside 


audience or for outsiders plus employes, it’s a large order 


to fill. Here are some pointers on producing a good one 


tally of the number of internal-ex- 
ternals, largely because these publi- 
cations change complexion and, in 
the process, change their audiences. 
One of the country’s best known 
internal-externals—“Monsanto 
Magazine” of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis—is now a pure ex- 
ternal. It was launched as an em- 
ploye or internal paper, gradually 
took over a “soft sell” for company 
products (during which period its 
audience was enlarged), and wound 
up as an external. 

Today its 110,000 readers include 
50,000 customers and prospects; 
28,000 shareowners and 12,000 in- 
fluence leaders (teachers, libraries, 
physicians, lawyers and ministers). 


Although employes receive the 
magazine as a matter of information 
only, no attempt is made to gear 
any of the magazine content to the 
employe—this is the job of the as- 
sorted plant newspapers. 


Some are completely “external” 
- « Companies frequently distribute 
their external publications to em- 

Continued on page 100 





Owing to an increased interest in the 
subject of company internal-external 
magazines, IM has asked its Company 
Communications editors to present this 
special report on latest developments 
in the field. 








Advertise in the magazine whose readers not only read but BUY! A readership survey can’t separate 
“‘readers-who-don't-buy”’ from ‘‘readers-who-do-buy.”’ Use the acid test of SALES on the books you are 
now using as Procunier Safety Chuck Company did. Join the hundreds of metalworking manufacturers who 
advertise in MODERN MACHINE SHOP because it sells! 


modern machine shop 431 Main st—Cincinnati 2, Ohio GD dy 
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Why we use... 


JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“Over the years the science of oil 
exploration and production has 
become increasingly complex. 
Attendant with this, we have seen 
the growth of the field of Petroleum 
Engineering. It is Schlumberger’s 
business to provide oil technicians in 
this field with services which aid in 
the finding and producing of oil. We 
are sure that our company achieves 
maximum coverage of this important 
group through advertising placed in 
the JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY. 


“In addition, the editorial material in the Journal provides 
a real service to the Society of Petroleum Engineers of AIME, 
a group in which we ourselves have many members. We feel 
our advertising aids in a material way toward the continued 
success of this important medium of communication in the 
oil industry.” 


CLARK R. EDGECOMB, JR. 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp. 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


is the forum ...the meeting place ...for the gathering and 
dissemination of technological data necessary to the present 
and future drilling, completion and production of oil wells. 
It is the main line of communication among this all-important 
buying influence. 

If the petroleum engineer is a major buying influence in 
your sales structure, be sure that your advertising sales story 


reaches him through his own professional-technical 
publicaion, JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 98 


ployes either as a matter of infor- 
mation or of courtesy, or beth, but 
the external reader is the target. 
“The Du Pont Magazine,” for ex- 
ample, has been sent for years to 
employes as an information tool— 
particularly on products—but the 
publication is edited exclusively for 
customers and prospects. In Du 
Pont’s mind, the magazine is purely 
an external, since the internal audi- 
ence is not considered in the actual 
editing of the publication. 

The oil industry has made the 
longest strides in the field of the 
internal-external, and over the 
longest period of time. The Texas 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey were producing multiple- 
audience magazines more than 30 
years ago. One of the older and_bet- 
ter known internal-externals in the 
oil industry is “Our Sun” of Sun Oil 
Co., Philadelphia. Sun sends its 
magazine to all employes of the 
company except independent serv- 
ice station men who have their own 
magazine, “Sunoco Diamond.” “Our 
Sun,” however, reaches far beyond 
the immediate employe audience— 
to such groups as shareholders. 

Sun adds the names of stockhold- 
ers only upon request; as a new 
stockholder is added, he receives a 
sample copy with a return card up- 
on which he can express his wish to 
receive the magazine regularly. Up- 
wards of 5,000 stockholders have so 
far indicated this interest. When an 
issue of special interest to share- 
owners is produced, copies may be 
mailed to the entire stockholder 
group. 

The Sun external list also in- 
cludes community leaders, partic- 
ularly in those areas where the 
company is most active. Special 
mailing lists are maintained for 
magazine, trade and newspaper 
writers, libraries and other external 
groups. 


Doubled distribution . . A recent 
issue of “Our Sun” was devoted en- 
tirely to a major activity of the 
company—the custom-blending of 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


motor fuel. In order to give this 
special number justified external 
circulation, Sun arranged for special 
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distribution to various groups, and 
more than doubled the press run— 
to the largest total printing order in 
the 35-year history of the publica- 
tion. The issue was so well received, 
and has evoked so much interest 
and demand for copies, that Sun 
wishes it had printed several thou- 
sand more copies. 

“With regard to the external cir- 
culation,” says George J. Bauer, 
head of Sun’s editorial service divi- 
sion and long-time editor of the 
magazine, “we feel that the many 
feature articles hold interest not 
only for employes but also for stock- 
holders, community leaders, writers, 
educators and others who are inter- 
ested in the oil industry and the 
company. We go to press with care- 
fully prepared and well documented 
articles (the magazine represents a 
sizable outlay in time and money), 
and after having gone to this ex- 
pense for the benefit of employe in- 
formation, extension of circulation 
to readers outside the company 
seems a logical and well-justified 
policy.” 

In “The Humble Way,” employes 
and shareholders of Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, find a com- 
mon denominator of journalistic in- 
terest. Oil internal-externals are 
generally well-written and well- 
edited and, in addition, are taste- 
fully designed; Humble’s publica- 
tion is one of the more attractive. 


Needn’t be plush . . Not all oil 
company publications are plush. 
Many oil companies produce “work 
horse”  internal-externals. The 
“Service Digest” of Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, for example, is a simple 
12-page, punch-holed, semi-techni- 
cal magazine. It is produced pri- 
marily for Sohio’s service station 
personnel and dealers. However, 
since the publication carries new 
car recommendations and specifica- 
tions, plus many manufacturers’ 
changes made after new models are 
introduced, copies are mailed to 
technical and trade schools through- 
out Ohio, and to high school teen- 
age driving instructors. Circulation 
is around 13,000. 

Why do companies produce in- 
ternal-externals? Is the medium 
strictly a device that blends em- 
ploye goodwill and customer and 
prospect goodwill, with no thought 

Continued on page 102 





CLIMB 
ABOARD 
THE BIG 


By now, the profit pattern of the year should be taking 
shape. How do your first six-months figures look? Profits 
feeling the pinch? Costs rising faster than sales? Then 
now is the time to turn loose the big Dea. 


Add extra wallop to your “selling-power” 


That’s how to get more sales-per-salesman-per-call. And 
it works best when you make friends with your distrib- 
utors. 


Remember... your distributor salesmen are local men 
who have an “in” with all the important buyers in their 
area. But they have several lines to sell. Naturally they’ll 
give the most time to the products they’re most enthusi- 
astic about. Make sure it’s your products they talk up. 


Tell them about your company, your facilities, your dis- 
tributor services. How broad is your line? How adapt- 
able? Are you researching new markets? Tell them! Do 
you furnish sales aids and product information? Back 
them up with advertising and promotion? Tell them all 
you can. The better they know you, the harder they’ll 
sell for you. 


Talk to them as often as you can... through their one 
and only magazine... 


Industrial ® 
Distribution ® 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, New York 
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Read the 


CERAMIC 
BULLETIN 


than any other 
ceramic publication! 


REACH OVER 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 101 


of the cash register? Probably not. 
According to the off-the-record 
testimony of several internal-exter- 
nal publishers, these journals fre- 
quently produce business. “If we 
didn’t get a return on the maga- 
zine,” one editor remarked, “we 
wouldn’t have published it for 12 
years. It’s a costly publication, run- 
ning around $70,000 a year, and 
that’s a high-priced gesture to make 
if you can’t get a return on it.” 

The internal-external is not con- 
fined to the giants of industry, 
either. The Fluor Corp. of Los An- 
geles, an engineering-construction 
firm which serves the petroleum, 
chemical and power industries, pro- 
duces a trim and readable quarterly 
internal-external called “Fluor-o- 
scope.” Published for employe and 
shareholder audiences, it has a sub- 
stantial audience of external read- 
ers in industry as well. 


Pleasing everybody .. The ma- 
jority of companies agree that there 
is a distinct difference between the 
internal and external audience, that 
it is difficult to blend the interests 
of employes and external readers 
in the same literary bucket. The 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., for 
example, finds that it requires three 
publications to fulfill its needs—a 
weekly news bulletin covering in- 
plant activities; a monthly employe 
publication, which is more of a 
business-type magazine than the 
regular run of such papers, and a 
16-page external of a technical na- 
ture mailed to company sales engi- 
neers, customers and educational 
institutions. Link-Belt Co., Indian- 
apolis, finds that a single publica- 
tion—“Productioneer”—serves its 
multiple-audience purpose, al- 
though the company wisely restricts 
its external circulation principally 
to those in the immediate area of its 
two Indianapolis planis. 

The principal objection to in- 
ternal-externals, even in the minds 
of many who produce them, is that 
they are neither fish nor fowl. In the 
publisher’s zeal to aim his con- 
versation in several directions at 
once, he finds that too few are ac- 
tually listening. A few years ago a 


company with a large scale inter- 
nal-external ordered a survey first 
of the employe readership and then 
of the external readership. 
Employes on the whole: asserted 
that the publication dealt with top- 
ics beyond both their grasp and in- 
terest, and expressed a preference 
for the local plant news sheet thaf 
was run off on the shop Mimeo- 
graph. The sampling of shareholders 
disclosed that the group as a whole 
found the publication fairly inter- 
esting, but few read it in depth be- 
cause, “It’s in a race with Fortune 
and I prefer Fortune . .” or, “It is 
too heavily burdened with topics of 
in-plant interest—you must know 
the company intimately to get any- 
thing out of it . .” and, “I’ve got too 
much corporate literature streaming 
across my desk to be bothered with 


it.” 


Five pointers . . There are, how- 
ever, some useful signposts along 
the way, which should prove helpful 
both to the new—and the estab- 
lished—internal-external editor. 


1. Decide why you want an in- 
ternal-external. If it’s a caprice of 
the board chairman, who wants a 
means of reaching shareholders, 
maybe it would be cheaper and 
more practical to originate a stock- 
holder external, instead of expand- 
ing the employe paper and thereby 
weakening its local appeal. 

Continued on page 143 
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Fluor-o-scope 








. Colbie. 0. a 
Tie-in . . Internal-external of Fluor Corp. 
uses covers that tie in with feature 
article on inside pages. 











CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
Orenge Avenve 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indionapelis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Averwe 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY CONTRACTOR 
425 DeBaliviere Avenue 
St. Lovis 12, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Averve 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 16, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
807 Thomas Building 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 










local level selling 
moves equipment 








... because Associated Construction Publications are 
closer to the user-customer to begin with! ACP readers are 
in a buying frame of mind when they read the columns of 
their local ACP magazines. You, the advertiser, add sales 
appeal to your message by telling them where to buy—for 
in most instances they know the dealer you mention. Yes, 
your ACP ad is a regular contact on the local level that 
moves construction equipment. Write the Office of the Sec- 
retary, 1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 1, 


Minn. for details. 














COMPLETE SALES COVERAGE 











Secretary: 

Gordon L. Anderson 

1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 

505 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 
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lf your product 


is Chemicals. . 


WATCH YOUR VOLUME 
IN OUR $5 BILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


{ 














Subscriptions 
Go to the 401 
Paperboard 
Mills 





Subscriptions 
Go to the 729 
Corrugated & 
Solid Fibre Box 
Plants 


ww 


724* 
Subscriptions 
Go to the 582 
Folding Carton 

Plants 


*PUBLISHER DETAIL. ANALYSIS 
SOME CHEMICALS CONSUMED 
e 680,000 tons of sodium sulphate 
e 610,000 tons of lime 
e 400,000 tons of sodium silicate 
e 246,000 tons of starch 


Over 400 Ibs. of chemicals in 
each ton of paperboard 


FIBRE CONTAINERS & 
PAPERBOARD MILLS 


ROOM 2001 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





MOSTLY FREE 

















Here -are 15 films 
to tell you more 
about advertising 


® Your April column, which con- 
sisted of a listing of available films 
on advertising, promotion, produc- 
tion and related subjects, is the best 
such compilation I’ve seen. But, as 
you indicated, it is by no means 
complete. May I suggest that you 
also list some of the films that ap- 
pear in the catalog of free films 
published by Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service? . Assistant Sales 
Manager. 


= We'll be glad to, but first we'd 
like to reprint a portion of a list 
published by the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation and sent us by W. C. 
Boutwell, Strathmore Co., Aurora, 
Ill. 


> Do You Belong in Advertising?— 
35mm _ filmstrip, silent, color, 137 
frames, free loan. Tells functions of 
advertising, opportunities for new- 
comers and knowledge, talents and 
temperament needed for success in 
the field. Advertising Federation of 
America, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


> The Creation and Production of 
Advertising Displays—16mm, silent, 
color, 30 min., free loan. Pictures 
the design and manufacture of ad- 
vertising displays, starting with cre- 
ative work by idea men,: develop- 
ment of art in the studio, litho- 
graphing of the display, designing 
the mounting, and mounting the 
display. McCandlish Litho Corp., 
Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Phila- 
delphia 29, Pa. 


>» The Making of a 24-sheet Poster 
—l16mm, silent, black and white, 30 
min., free loan. Production of a 24- 





PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 






sheet poster from the first rough 
draft by the creative artist to the 
posting of the completed product on 
outdoor billboards. McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. & 
Stokley St., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


>» Five Centuries of Type Founding 
—35mm filmstrip, sound, black and 
white, 71 frames, 30 min., free loan. 
Traces development of old style 
type from Jenson in 1470 to Caslon 
in 1720, with illustrations of today’s 
types derived from sources in that 
period. Analyzes old style and mod- 
ern serif structures. Shows steps in 
the development of modern Roman 
type from Baskerville in 1757. 
Views many of American Type 
Founders’ contemporary display 
faces, with names of designers and 
dates when these types were intro- 
duced. Educational Service Dept., 
American Type Founders, 200 El- 
mora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 























| 
















> Story of Printing—l6mm, sound, 
black and white, 40 min., rental 
$8.50. Shows how printing started 
in the Orient over a thousand years 
ago, then goes on to Gutenberg in 
Germany and Caxton in England. 
Tells how the processes were im- 
proved following the industrial rev- 
olution to increase volume and 
bring about the standards of mcd- 
ern printing. Encyclopaedia Britan- 

Continued on page 106 








Has YOUR 








/ Have they stopped collecting your garbage? 
Have they refused to supply you with water? 
Have they abandoned the sewage treatment plant? 
Have they given up street maintenance? 
Have they put the fire equipment up for sale? 
Have they torn down the street lights? 
Have they told the police force to look for other jobs? 
Have they ripped out the traffic control equipment? 


Have they canceled plans for battling next winter's 
snow and ice? 


Have they informed you all taxes have been stopped? (!) 


We have news for you. The taxes have not been stopped. 
They are being collected as usual to finance your city or 
village government and its purchases of municipal equip- 
ment and supplies. To get this business, over 400 manu- 
facturers are advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY. 
If you are not one of the “400”, the closing date for the 
August issue is July 5th. Write or phone collect to our 
nearest office. 








The 
American City . sienseim pissin 





470 Fourth Ave. Chicago 6, lil. Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. Cleveland 14, Ohio = Lookout Mountain, Tenn. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
New York 16, WN. Y. 2100 Daily News Bldg. 808 Neff Road 204 The Arcade 121 North Hermitage 1870 Hillhurst Ave. 
MUrray Hill 5-9250 Financial 6-4611 Tuxedo 1-6190 Cherry 1-1755 Taylor 1-2853 Normandy 5-5143 
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Top Media for Inquiries... 


DIRECTORIES 


HELP SALESMEN 


ke 


-do'less of this 











INQUIRY follow-ups produce 
four times more sales than regular 
calls. Directories, pulling 22% of 
original buying iaquiries, top all me- 
dia in this vital respect. 

MacRAE’s 21,500 industrial cir- 
culation covers more points of in- 
dustrial purchasing per issue than 
any other directory . . . 25% more 
than the second directory, 67% 
more than the third directory in the 
field. MacRAE’S reaches most plan- 
ners and decision makers. 53% of 
current Blue Books go to Engineer- 
ing, Production and Management 
executives, 38% to Purchasing Di- 
rectors. Your ad in MacRAE’S keeps 
your product in this pre-purchase 
planning all yeur at less cost per 
thousand prospects reached than 
any other directory offers. 


Reserve your 
59 space now, 
or have your 
agency do it. 
Write for free folder : 
FACTS FOR 

BUDGET PLANNERS 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PROBLEMS 


continued from p. 104 


nica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


1150 Wilmette Ave., 


> Type Speaks—16mm sound, color, 
25 min., free loan. Reviews the his- 
tory of foundry type and its con- 
tribution to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Shows the artistry and crafts- 
manship required to create pieces of 
type. Educational Services Dept., 
American Type Founders, 200 El- 
mora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


> Papermaking—16mm, sound, black 
and white, 22 min., rental $3.75. 
Shows in great detail the processes 
involved in turning trees into paper; 
pulp manufacture by both the sul- 
phite and ground wood processes; 
action of the digester and bleacher; 
Fourdrinier operation; calendering; 
and testing in laboratories. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Mil. 


# 
: 











BL. 


> Occupations in the Printing In- 
dustry—35mm filmstrip, 60 frames, 
sale $2.75. Covers Linotype, Mono- 
type, photoengraving, electrotyping, 
stereotyping, offset lithography, cyl- 
inder and rotary letterpresses, and 





bindery jobs. Vocational Guidance 
Films, 2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 
10, Ia. 


> Bindery Operations—l16mm, silent 
with accompanying commentary, 
black and white, 45 min., rental $5 
to schools, $25 to other organiza- 
tions. Work on cutters, folders, 
stitchers, casemakers, casing-in, and 
other bindery machines in the plant 
of Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co. Describes what hap- 
pens to the printed sheet after it 
leaves the press. Order from: Edu- 
cational Council of the Graphic Arts 


Industry, 719 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


@ And here are some 16mm sound- 
films listed by Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service. They’re available 
through any of Modern’s libraries 
which are located in most major 
cities. 


> Of Time and Salesmen—35 min. 
Suggests to salesmen how to plan 


their working day in order to get 
the most effective use of the hours 
and minutes spent in customer calls 
and interviews. Dun & Bradstreet. 


> Yardsticks for Tomorrow—25 min. 
How does a business evaluate its 
progress in relation to the times? 
This film explains five “yardsticks” 
with which a business can measure 
its present and future success in a 
free competitive economy. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 


> Modern Magazine Magic—27 min., 
color. See how they print big na- 
tional magazines—like your own 
favorites—in this fascinating trip 
through the editorial and printing 
departments of one of the world’s 
largest magazine publishers. Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


> Production 5118—30 min., color. 
This unusual film drama deals with 
the basic problem of communica- 
tions—understanding one another. 
Discussion leader’s guide and flip 
chart sent free with each booking. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 


> Paper in the Making—24 min., 
color. Tons of paper, fer every use, 
are made before your eyes in this 
fascinating account of the entire pa- 
permaking process, filmed in the 
giant mills of International Paper 
Co. 


» All I Can Do—23 min. Another 
sales training film that clearly and 
forcefully demonstrates the five 
basic steps of good salesmanship in 
a way that will help any salesman 
to more sales. Coopers, Inc. ® 





Why those who musf know read 


Metal Finishing 


eeeand act on what they read— 


Since 1903, Metal Finishing magazine has always put its readers’ 
interests first. And advertisers like it that way. For that’s how 
powerful ad media are made! 

Because readers get what they want from Metal Finishing edito- 
rially—not fuss and feathers; but factual, authoritatively-written 
articles—they read with greater interest. And they act on what 
they read. Here is one reason why Metal Finishing gives adver- 
tisers more reader-impact per dollar than any other publication 
in the field. 

It’s why over 8,000 readers have gladly paid $4.00 to receive and 
read Metal Finishing and starting in 1958 will pay $5.00 in the 
U. S. and Canada, $10.00 Foreign. Our paid circulation is now the 
highest in our history. 

You Reach the Buying Power, Advertising in Metal Finishing reaches 
the most influential buyers and specifiers of metal coating and fin- 
ishing materials. They read for news of developments that can 
help them lower production costs, improve products and processes. 
Your message gets attention in the magazine that is sought... and 
bought... by the industry’s key buying influences. 


Editorial Service. Each issue of Metal Finishing is compiled by 
editors and writers who understand the entire broad field of finish- 
ing— organic and inorganic— from both the technical and manage- 
ment viewpoints. That is why each issue contains vital market 
information, useful “how-to-do-it” articles on new processes, tech- 
nical coverage of world-wide developments. You find news of 
industry changes in plants, production and personnel. Stories are 
written to raise industry standards, promote new, better materials 
and methods—to provide information that is not generally known; 
but is generally needed! 


This editorial coverage includes: Metal Cleaning @ Plating © Pol- 
ishing & Buffing © Anodizing & Dyeing ¢ Barrel Finishing @ Lacquering 
& Enameling @ Phosphating ¢ Sand-Blasting © Vacuum Plating 
® Degreasing © Baking & Drying © Electropolishing. 


And is carefully read by: Engineering Officers * Plant Managers 
© Production Chiefs © Finishing & Plating Executives © Metallurgists 
© Consultants © Testing Laboratory Executives. 


—omee NEW COVERAGE OF ORGANIC FINISHING MARKET =—=——% 


By absorbing Organic Finishing magazine with all of its writers, Metal Finishing now offers 

full coverage of this section of the market. For example, Edward S. Beck writes a 

continuing series on “Science for the Coatings Technologist,” which includes metallic 

pigments, wash primers, color pigments and other subjects. William E. Decker writes on 

subjects such as “‘Pearl Essence: Dispersions, Formulae and Applications.” Dr. Herman 
spraying, 


B. Wagner, formerly of Rutgers University, writes on steam 
and other subjects. 
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FINISHING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Since 1903 Devoted Exclusively to Electroplating and Industrial Coatings 


To blanket the metal finishing 
field (including organic fin- 
ishing) use regular issues of 
Metal Finishing, and our an- 
nval GUIDEBOOK-DIREC- 
TORY, a 700-page technical 
handbook. The 27th annual 
edition closes July 7. Every 
page, including yours, is a 
“read most’ page in Metal 
Finishing. 


@ 47s 


381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey * 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. » 219 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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FORUM 


Industrial executives praise 
trade shows, criticize them, too 


Last month, in Top Management Forum, five top indus- 
trial executives told what they like about trade shows — why 
they send executive and technical personnel thousands of miles 
to visit them. This month, another group of executives com- 


ments on the same subject, and several of them include sug- 


gestions for improvement .. 


Says trade shows 
‘inform, inspire’ 


By Conde Hamlin 
President 

DeWalt Div. 
American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





® Because of the increasingly 
rapid rate at which technical ad- 
vances are being made, all media 
of communication becomes critical- 
ly important. History shows that 
both the scope ard quality of trade 
shows have consistently improved 
over the years. We believe whole- 
heartedly that the trade show is an 
invaluable refresher in keeping re- 
sponsible engineering and super- 
visory personnel informed and in- 
spired concerning’ technical devel- 
opments and improvements. 

We have found at DeWalt that in 
attending these affairs over many 
years, our personnel seldom fail to 
return with at least one good idea 
frequently involving the purchase 
of additional equipment which can 
be applied almost immediately to 
the problems at hand. In most cases 
this is more than sufficient to justify 
the expenditures of money and time 
involved. 

Due to the increasing number 
and variety of shows being con- 
ducted, we naturally must be selec- 
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tive in choosing those which most 
likely are of benefit. It is essential 
for our personnel to attend exhibits 
which are most closely related to 
their respective fields of endeavor. 
Our company is engaged in the 
producing and marketing of an en- 
gineered product. We must keep 
abreast of new trends in design and 
production, and modern marketing 
policy demands that we attend and 
participate in trade shows. 


Likes trade shows, but 
wants them less often 


By L. B. McKnight 
President 

Chain Belt Co. 
Milwaukee 


= We look upon the attending of 
trade shows as an essential activity 
in several areas of our business— 
marketing, purchasing, engineering 
and manufacturing. Because we 
consider them as an essential ac- 
tivity, it is highly important that 
care be exercised in the selection 
of shows to attend and the person- 
nel attending. 

Value comes to our marketing 
people in many trade shows be- 
cause of the opportunity of observ- 
ing our customers’ newest ma- 
chines and especially to learn more 








about the application of our prod- 
ucts. At the same time they do not 
overlook applications of competi- 
tors’ products. By the same token, 
the trade shows provide our engi- 
neers with a concentrated educa- 
tional opportunity in processing 
and machinery that normally 
would take a much longer time to 
obtain in the field. They also pro- 
vide an educational opportunity for 
purchasing personnel and provide 
a major means for keeping our 
manufacturing personnel abreast of 
current equipment and processes. 

People from our company attend 
probably 20 to 25 trade shows year- 
ly but I mention again that both 
the shows and personnel are care- 
fully selected. There is a clear un- 
derstanding in advance as to the 
objectives of those who are at- 
tending and an outline of planned 
procedure while in attendance. 

We look upon trade shows as a 
valuable marketing medium as an 
exhibitor. But both from the view- 
point of exhibitors and visitors we 
believe that most shows could be 
held less frequently. The expense 
of preparing and staffing exhibits 
as an exhibitor and the expense of 
broad attendance as visitors is too 
great in proportion to the limited 
technological advances in products 
and services developed during a 12- 
month period. 

So generally we are favorable 
to trade shows and we consider 
them a source of valuable informa- 
tion in the industries that we serve 
or the industries that serve us, but 
we would cast a vote for greater 
time intervals between shows. 


Calls for ‘smaller, 
more specific’ shows 


By F. K. Daggett 
President 
Flexible 

Tubing Corp. 
Guilford, Conn. 


= We have a very definite policy of 
sending key personnel to visit trade 
shows that are important to our in- 
dustry. “Key personnel,” as I use it 
here, covers our engineering and 
Continued on page 110 











Hercules Powder Company, country’s first producer 
of polypropylene, goes on stream in the new plant 
at Parlin, New Jersey. 1958 production is expected 
to be about 20 million pounds. General Manager re- 
sponsible for the new Hercules’ polypropylene process 
stands by with Process Engineer to watch the first com- 


mercial flow of the new product. This ends three years’ 
intensive work in bringing the product from the lab- 
oratory to commercial production. It is during this 
critical period of preparation that Design, Development 
and Research men—for whom I&EC is edited —set 
the pattern for product, process, equipment and plant. 


HERCULES ANNOUNCES PRO-FAX’ IS ON STREAM... 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT NEW PLASTIC IN YEARS! 


HERCULES’ POLYPROPYLENE—FIRST TO BE MADE IN THIS COUNTRY—HAS MOVED FROM LABORATORY 
TO COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION IN LESS THAN THREE YEARS ...SOMETHING OF A RECORD 


FOR LARGE-SCALE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. 


Who developed the process...designed the plant 
...Selected the machinery and equipment? Who 
specifies the basic chemicals...the intermediates 
and catalysts...the grades and sizes and sources? 
Design, Development and Research men, you may 
be sure! 


This means these men are a primary market. They 
are the men who specify and test equipment and 
materials for pilot plants and semi-works... the 
men who select equipment and materials for the 
production plant. 


They are “the Men Who Read I&EC”. . . the only 
publication edited for thorough technical reporting 
of product, process and plant development ... the 
publication that introduces you and your products 
to the men who create the products of the Chemical 
Process Industries. *Hercules Trademark 


L/EC 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY’ 


An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y, 
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development people, and our top 
production people, as well as our 
divisional sales managers. 

We feel that this is one good way 
to keep up with new things that 
are happening in our own, and re- 
lated markets. This, in turn, en- 
ables us to improve our present 
products, to develop new ones, to 
better our production methods, and 
to do a better all-around marketing 
job. 

At one trade show, for example, 
we may see equipment, machinery, 
and procedures that will suggest to 
us new applications for our prod- 
ucts. At another, we may discover 
the need for a new product which 
will fit into our manufacturing op- 
erations, and which may be worth 
the attention of our research and 
development, and marketing people 
to determine whether or not we can 
or should manufacture and market 
such a product profitably. 

Many of the exhibits and prod- 
ucts shown at trade shows are indi- 
cations of new marketing trends, 
and when we find such instances, 
we analyze them thoroughly to see 
what they may have to teach us 
about our own marketing methods 
and patterns. Certainly trade shows 
are a very good place to see what 
our competitors are doing! 

I would guess that we send from 
three to five of our people to each 
important trade show, selecting the 
personnel who attend from those 
who can get most out of that par- 
ticular show. We very frequently 
send our people long distances from 
our plant to centers where the 
shows are held; this, I think, is a 
measure of our attitude toward 
such trade shows. 

I think most of us here feel that 
there are too many trade shows, 
and that they are held too often. 
We would not in any way complain 
if each show was worth a good per- 
centage of what it appears to offer. 
However, this is increasingly not 
the case. Too many shows are of- 
fered under one name, and then 
cover much more than what they 
promise to be. Jn this way, many of 
the trade shows tend to become 
sprawly, and too general, and much 
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of what they offer is not of great 
value to the men who go. 

I think that smaller, much more 
specific trade shows would be of 
greater value. Then we could select 
very accurately our personnel who 
would profit most from each show, 
and all of their time at the show 
would be profitable. I’m afraid right 
now that only a small percentage of 
each show is really pertinent, or of 
value, to the men we send. I think 
a good many companies would give 
you this same answer if you sur- 


veyed them. 


Trade shows tell 
latest developments 


By Guy T. Avery 
President 

Acme Steel Co. 
Chicago 


= Acme Steel Co. has a policy of 
regularly sending personnel to visit 
trade shows. This policy is based 
upon the belief that our people will 
be kept better informed on the 
latest developments and improve- 
ments constantly occurring in our 
industry. Company management 
believes that while attending trade 
shows is very valuable as an 
adjunct to the continuing educa- 
tional activities of our personnel, 
it is not absolutely necessary. 
There are few ways, however, that 
individuals can quickly and easily 
witness and see in operation such 
a concentration of equipment, 
products and ideas without mak- 
ing extensive visits to individual 
industrial concerns where _ such 
equipment is either in use or being 
manufactured. Of course, there are 
circumstances under which both 
visits to industrial plants and visits 
to trade shows are deemed advis- 
able. 

It is difficult to say how many 
trade shows Acme Steel personnel 
visit in the course of a year. Near- 
ly all shows occurring in the Chi- 
cago area are attended by at least 
some of our people, and those tak- 
ing place in other cities are eval- 
uated in terms of their importance 


to our own business and the avail- 
ability of local personnel to attend. 
In trade shows where our own 
products are being exhibited, per- 
sonnel who are responsible for 
these products are encouraged to 
attend. 

In some market areas, Acme 
Steel feels that there are not 
enough new products and equip- 
ment developed to warrant holding 
a trade show each year. This can 
become a cumbersome problem 
with a company such as ours in 
view of our diversified product line 
and our interest in a large number 
of market areas. We do recognize, 
however, that there is some justifi- 
cation for holding these annual 
shows because of the value of con- 
tacts and the renewal of acquaint- 
ances among personnel of various 
companies in the same industry. 
This often results in a helpful ex- 
change of new ideas and informa- 
tion which is beneficial to everyone. 

Very seldom do we make buy- 
ing decisions only on the basis of 
trade show product exhibits and 
demonstrations. However, this is 
frequently an aid, enabling us to 
compare the merits or value of 
competitive products when they 
can be seen in close proximity to 
each other. 


Exhibits at shows, gets 
ideas at same time 


By R. F. Merwin 
President 

Eriez Mfg. Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


# As a company we believe trade 
shows are an effective means of 
keeping informed on the fast 
changing technological develop- 
ments and improvements in ex- 

isting equipment and processes. 
When Eriez Mfg. Co. exhibits in 
trade shows such as packaging ma- 
chinery, design engineering, auto- 
mation, chemical and plant main- 
tenance shows, we ask our people 
to “work the show” also. We are 
on the lookout for products or 
processes that will help us build 
Continued on page 112 





Mr. J. E. “Ed” Hawking, Sales Manager, Pines Engineering Co., Inc., Aurora, 
Illinois (right) is explaining to Bob Bolinder, one of the “Men from Hitchcock” 
how this giant Pines Bender is able to produce bent sections of thinwall tubing. 
This unit is the largest of its type ever produced and offers more new and im» 
proved design features than have ever appeared before on a machine of this kind, 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


The desire to keep abreast of the latest machinery 


developments for the metalworking industry, 
guided Bob Bolinder to the Pines Engineering 
Co., to learn more about the giant Pines Bender 
shown above. This new unit, designed and manu- 
factured by Pines for one of the nation’s largest 
aircraft manufacturers, is a hydraulically oper- 
ated machine that, for the first time, makes pos- 
sible the bending of ultra-thin 8” O.D. x .020” 
stainless steel tubing. It provides a means for pro- 
ducing large bent sections for stronger, better 
quality tube components used in the air and fuel 
ducting of jet aircraft. 


Digging into what is happening today and find- 
ing out what is planned for tomorrow, plus the 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 
WwW. 34: & Tool Di 4 Y 
Grinding and Finishing 

Carbide Engineering 


Digest 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Directory 





TRANSPORTATION 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


clear, concise reporting of these events and de- 
velopments, has created a continuing reader in- 
terest in Hitchcock publications that is outstand- 
ing. Readers in the metalworking, woodworking 
and mass transportation industries know they can 
look to their respective Hitchcock publications for 
up-to-date reporting on the latest news, develop- 
ments and trends, plus editorial feature articles 
that accurately interpret these developments into 
everyday applications. Talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” to find out how this Hitchcock edi- 
torial-readership atmosphere helps to put across 
your sales-story to the prime buyers in your par- 
ticular market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON + ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATIOR 
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better magnetic separation, vibra- 
tion and autornation equipment at 
a lower cost. 

We do not, however, consider at- 
tending trade shows an absolute 
necessity. Our technical and pur- 
chasing people are alert to new 
product announcements and adver- 
tising in trade journals . . . and 
most companies have men in the 
field calling on our purchasing de- 
partment. 

Decisions to purchase other than 
low-cost sample products are sel- 
dom made on the basis of dem- 
onstrations at trade shows. The ac- 
tual buying decisions are made 
after thorough study and analysis 
reveal that savings or advantages 
that can accrue as a result of use 
of the product. 


Finds new devices for 
labor savings at shows 


J. E. Otis 
President 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 





= We exhibit in five shows reg- 
ularly, at which we have in at- 
tendance experienced sales engi- 
neers at our booths, working on a 
shift basis when necessary. These 
shows are attended in the main by 
potential custorners who might use 
our products and who we want to 
keep abreast of our recent develop- 
ments. Of course, these shows are 
supplemented by extensive adver- 
tising programs. Our presence in 
this group of shows also helps keep 
us conversant with the develop- 
ments of our competitors. 

Four other national shows are 
attended regularly by our engineers 
and production people. These ex- 
hibits deal with various items we 
might use in our shops as produc- 
tion tools or for maintenance, as 
well as metallurgy. 

We feel strongly that trade shows 
help us keep cur customers alert 
to our old and new developments 
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and our production and main- 
tenance people conversant with the 
new developments in labor-saving 
devices. 


Warns against ‘too 
much of a good thing’ 


By Roland 
Whitehurst 
Vice-President 
Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 





s There is no doubt that trade 
shows have become a most impor- 
tant means of communication in our 
complex business society. Generally 
speaking, they serve to inform cus- 
tomers and distributors, they help 
to train personnel, they spark ideas, 
and they help to create and im- 
prove contacts. These benefits ac- 
crue to both the visitors and the 
exhibitors, and in some cases, we, 
like many other companies, attend 
the same trade show as a visitor 
and as an exhibitor. 

On the other hand, one of the 
greatest dangers in attending trade 
shows is that while some attend- 
ance is a good thing, more is not 
necessarily better. This is definitely 
one place where you can have too 
much of a good thing. There are 
too many shows, too many places, 
on too many subjects and occurring 
too often for us, and I suspect for 
most other companies, to choose 
widely among them. As a result, we 
may tend to err on the conservative 
side and may thereby pass up some 
that are worth while. 

We do not have a set policy on 
visiting trade shows. Each one is 
considered on its own merits. If it 
appears worth while, doesn’t re- 
quire much travel, and an appro- 
priate person is available at that 
time to attend, we are usually rep- 
resented. There are relatively few 
“must” shows for us from the 
standpoint of being a visitor, and 
even these may be omitted if we 
can’t fit them in conveniently. 

Among the more benefical aspects 
of trade shows to our company are 
the meetings, seminars, panel dis- 
cussions and the like which fre- 





quently are held in conjunction 
with the trade show itself. Where 
these occur and prove to be well 
handled, we are far more inclined 
to spend the time and money to at- 
tend. However, here again there is 
a danger of too much of the same 
thing. There is a definite limit in 
most of the fields in which we are 
interested in how often it will bene- 
fit the company or the man to at- 
tend even the most worth while 
show. 

Perhaps the greatest fallacy in 
attending trade shows is the idea 
that because a show is held every 
year there must be a reason to at- 
tend it every year. This is roughly 
the same as thinking that because 
they put out a new model auto- 
mobile every year, you have to buy 
a new one each year. Some people 
have the need to go every year, but 
every two or three years will suffice 
in many cases. 

Buying shows for jobbers and re- 
tailers in many lines are obvious ex- 
ceptions, and there are other ex- 
ceptions as well. But for most in- 
dustrial trade shows, you reach an 
early point of diminishing returns if 
you cover parallel or overlapping 
shows, or if you try to attend every 
year. 

While some will obviously not 
agree, the Material Handling In- 
stitute has set what I believe is a 
realistic and worth while policy for 
exhibitors and visitors alike. They 
have a schedule of shows three 
years apart. This permits more elab- 
orate participation by the exhibi- 
tors and insures that there will 
actually be new and better products 
on display at every show. With this 
policy, the visitors are certain the 
show will see the unveiling of new 
products, new ideas, and not merely 
warmed-over or face-lifted ex- 
hibits. A visitor to this show can be 
certain it will be worth the time 
and money it will cost to attend. 

The attendance sstatistics for 
many shows belie the thought that 
they are being held too frequently 
or that there are too many of them. 
However, it is the quality of attend- 
ance which makes a show success- 
ful, not the quantity. Traffic for 
traffic’s sake not only doesn’t help 
a show, but it can make it unpro- 
ductive to attend. A booth crowded 


with souvenir hunters and sight- 
Continued on page 114 








YOU'RE JUDGED BY your lawn 


vouns swoon ey VOUF Printing 


Your trim, well-kept lawn shows respect for the 
neighborhood you live in — and your neighbors, 
in turn, feel respect for you. 


By the same token, clean, bright, well-printed 
selling literature shows respect for your prospects 
and customers —- and they, in turn, feel respect 
for you. 


It pays to insist on top quality printing papers 
for your company’s booklets and brochures. Only 
they can earn respect for you. Lesser papers can- 
not deliver the brilliance of color, the crisp repro- 
duction of halftones, the clean-cut look you need 
to win sales. 


HIGH STANDARD 


Equally important to the selling success of your 
company’s printed pieces is a good printer. 
Only a GOOD printer can create GOOD 
printing. A good printer understands the tech- 
niques necessary to create front-rank printed 
pieces. So be sure to call him in early. He can then 
save you the most time, the most effort, the most 
money. 


A good printer also understands the virtues of 
Warren’s line of High Standard Printing Papers, 
knows the brilliant results they achieve and appre- 
ciates the important part printing can play in 
building sales for you. 


printing papers 
make a 
good impression 
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seers isn’t a very productive place 
to stop. 

If more trade groups would adopt 
the concept of holding shows only 
as warranted, we would have fewer 
shows, but they would be bigger 
and better attended. Attendance 
would become more nearly a 
“must.” 

Many companies, I am sure, have 
spent considerable sums of money 
to evaluate the benefits they obtain 
from exhibiting at trade shows. 
Some of these same companies 
might be amazed if they calculated 
the expense of their own attendance 
at trade shows, including the time 
of their personnel. Far too much of 
it is wasted. 


Views trade show as 
‘center of information’ 


Hy Vincent de-P. 
Goubeau 
Vice-President, 
Materials 

Radio Corporation 
of America 

New York 


# A salient charecteristic of elec- 
tronics is the explosive pace of its 
technological growth. Each year 
sees a spate of significant, some- 
times startling, new developments 
in materials, devices, systems and 
products. 

Progress in electronics depends 
upon a continuing awareness of 
such developments at all levels of 
the industry; frorn basic and ap- 
plied research to product engineer- 
ing and manufacture. For this, the 
trade show serves: a valued func- 
tion as a center of information, a 
means for the exchange of view- 
points and a stimulant to further 
advances. 

RCA’s policy is to send selected 
engineering, purchasing and other 
personnel to key industry trade 
shows. Trade shows continue to be 
of main interest to RCA, and in 
fact, there has been an increase in 
the RCA people attending them. In 
good part, this is a result of the 
growth of the corporation itself and 
the increased diversity of its ac- 
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tivities. 

For engineering personnel, the 
trade show offers a means for di- 
rect inspection of items which 
might be known only through 
printed descriptions. It also provides 
the opportunity for a detailed dis- 
cussion of uses and potentialities 
with the producer. 

Trade shows frequently serve an- 
other useful function to engineer- 
ing by demonstrating a variety of 
approaches and solutions to a giv- 
en project. This cross-fertilization 
of ideas is invaluable in providing 
fresh insights into developmental 
problems which accompany a 
growth technology. 

RCA purchasing personnel find 
the trade show a means of estab- 
lishing direct contact, in one place 
and at one time, with many dif- 
ferent sources of supply. It makes 
possible a comprehensive review of 
current RCA programs and supply 
needs. 

By the same token, the trade 
show serves as a source for new 
suppliers and products. The growth 
of electronics is such that there is 
a continuing inflow of manufactur- 
ing newcomers, many of them pro- 
ducing devices of high utility to 
the industry. To purchasing people, 
from the larger corporations es- 
pecially, the trade show provides 
the means to keep abreast of the 
latest components entries in the 
field and to assay their present or 
potential usefulness. 

Although not many purchases of 
products displayed at trade shows 
are made by RCA on the spot, a 
careful evaluation of what is avail- 
able and who produces it has been 
of considerable use to the corpora- 
tion. It frequently has led to sub- 
sequent purchases as needs for new 
products have arisen. 

For electronics, the value of a 
good trade show can be demon- 
strated amply in purchase and pro- 
duction cost savings, greater effi- 
ciencies in development and manu- 
facture, and the stimulus to still 
further progress. Where both shows 
and attendance are carefully 
screened, RCA has put them to 
good use. ® 





Read how to beat the recession 
in next month's ‘‘Forum.”’ 








Advertiser changes. . 


V. R. Belden . . from dealer sales mer- 
chandising manager to general merchan- 
dising manager, United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago. 


Charles L. Thompson .. from general 
sales manager of material handling equip- 
ment, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
to general sales manager, Magnesium Co. 
of America, East Chicago, Ind., maker of 
material handling equipment and fabrica- 
tor of aluminum and magnesium. 


Robert R. Dickey . . from field sales su- 
pervisor, Parker-Hannifin Corp., to sales 
manager, Ross Operating Valve Co., De- 
troit, maker of air valves. 


Victor Holt, Jr. . . vice-president in charge 
of sales, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, elected to executive vice-president 
post. Also elected were four new vice- 
presidents of the parent company: C, C. 
Gibson, formerly automotive products sales 
division vice-president; O. E. Miles, former- 
ly replacement trade sales division vice- 
president; Sam DuPree, formerly general 
products sales group vice-president; and 
M. W. Laibe, formerly assistant to the 
president. 


L. W. Adams .. from southern region 
sales manager to V-belt sales manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. He 
replaces J. F. Taylor who is retiring. 


William N. Brown . . from a vice-presi- 
dent of Zenith Radio Corp., to: marketing 
vice-president, Dictograph Products, Ja- 
maica, N. Y., manufacturer of communi- 
cations equipment. 


DePolis 


Louis A. DePolis . . from sales director, 
Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment 
Co., to vice-president-marketing, LeTourn- 
eau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria, Ill., maker 
of earthmoving and construction equip- 
ment. 


James R. Kallaher . . from Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager to general sales man- 
ager, National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Alvin A. Ebel . . from assistant adver- 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 





It’s time to 
take a close look at 


pro fessional 





metalworking 
editorial 


There’s a very revealing answer in 
closely studying the editorial content 
of a professional publication. 


Take a close look at THE TOOL 
ENGINEER — read by more than 
38,000 men in tool engineering. 

It has editorial in “depth”— complete 


authoritative, in demand. 


It’s written by men who know tool 
engineering; for men who practice 
the science of tool engineering. 
And these men—in employing 
their practical knowledge of 
products and processes — influence 
and make metalworking purchases, 


Take a close look — then ask yourself, 
should my advertising schedule be 
without a professional publication? 


Engimeer 


Published by the American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


ard 7x10” advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 


May/Volume 9.2% (in pages) under 1957 


1958 1957 


page change 


% change 


Year to date/Volume 9.1% (in pages) under 1957 


1958 1957 


pagechange % change 





27,205 
2,832 
5,299 
4,005 
1,118 

40,459 


30,854 
3,022 
5,641 
3,820 
1,206 

44,543 


Industrial 
Product News* 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 

*1/9 page units 


— 3,649 


190 
342 
185 
88 
4,084 


May Pages 


Industrial group 1958 


1957 


—11.8 


- 


6.3 
6.1 
4.8 
7.3 
9.2 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 


128,942 
13,808 
27,017 
18,673 

6,017 

194,457 


145,354 
14,311 
29,595 
18,344 

6,314 

213,918 


Industrial 
Product News* 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 

*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


—11.3 
— 3.5 
eT 
+ 18 
on a? 
— 9.1 


—16,412 
— 503 
2,578 
+ 329 
aang 
—19,461 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 





Aero/Space Engineering* 62 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 

Vemiitieg: 6 93 
Air Force 
American 
American 
American 


Aviation (bi-w.) 77 
Boxmaker . sei as 24 
Brewer is ae 30 
American Builder — ~~~... |} 
American City - 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) - 87 
American Gas Journal - : he 37 
American Machinist (oi-w.) - ‘ 
American Milk Review —— —. 73 
American Printer ——. 14 
Analytical Chemistry ss *70 
Appliance Manufacturer EEA aa 84 
Architectural Forum — 162 
Architectural Record 293 
Automation - - 

Automotive Industries ‘(semi- mo.) - 

Aviation Age’ 

Aviation Week . 

Bakers Weekly eibiasighsmuciee: 
Baking Industry (bi-w) . Samana 
Bedding son, hbiseataguited aie 
Better Roads 3 

Box Board Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record . 

Building Products” 

Butane-Propane News . 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 

Carbide Engineering 
Ceramic Industry -..... 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 1267 
Chemical Engineering (bi.-w.) - 1316 
Chemical Engineering Progress . Bisa: | | 
Chemical Processing .............. 208 
Chemical Week . 7*299 
Civil Engineering 77 
Coal Age 
Cece - remnants oo 
Combustion a 

Commercial Car Journal - 

Concrete Products —.---..-..... 
Construction (bi-w.) ———— 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 

Constructioneer (w.) —— 

Construction Equipment 

Construction Methods & Equipment 172 
Construction News 

Public Works Issue (bi-w.) — 7131 
Constructor 57 
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232 


445 


Consulting Engineer 

Contractors & ee ere 
(7x10 ad units) - sel sation 

Control Engineering 

Dairy Record __ 

Design News (bi-w.) - 

Diesel Power — 

Diesel Progress (9x12) (7x10 ‘ad units) 

Dixie Contractor (w.) 

Drilling — BRE Ss 

Electric Light i. Power ‘(bi-w,) - eae 

Electrical Construction & Mntce. 

Electrical Design News 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w.) . Ese rts hee 

Electronic Design (bi-w.)? 

Electronic Technician 

Electronics (w.)” 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record (w.) ~~ 

Excavating Engineer pieces 

Factory Management & Mnice. rE, 

Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering — 

Food: Pema 

Food Processing .... 

Foundry isi 

Gas sacich 

Gas Age (bi-w.) _ 

Graphic Arts Monthly “(AYox6Y) — 

Grinding & Finishing 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

Hitchcock's Wood — 

House & Home —.._. 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Industrial Development 

Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) ~~~... 

Inland Printer 

International Oilman —.. 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal — 

Leather & Shoes (w.) —.- 

LP-Gas 

Lumberman 

Machine & Tool Blue Book 
(41/2x61/2 

Machine Design (bi-w.) —~... a 














707 550 
875 
542 
275 
1269 
173 232 
185 195 
910 759 
684 597 
681 891 
871 884 
544 457 
342 522 
1084 
337 
405 
1681 
1234 
207 194 
1557 
771 

2040 
202 
1071 
488 487 
799 862 
598 701 
123 161 
452 502 
900 998 
412 
237 
1050 
253 
973 
412 
851 
310 
368 

97 
424 
149 

39 
435 

80 

2331 
228 
513 
273 
409 


678 
323 


346 
516 


819 
226 


250 
503 
344 
556 


228 1192 1283 
366 1554 1613 
Continued on page 118 





LOOKING FOR A 


robust market 
THIS YEAR? 


Here are some pertinent market facts about the 
paper industry, rated No. 5*among manufacturers. 


Paper and Allied Products (S.I.C. No. 26) is a $6,000,000,000 
market that is running a healthy 89% of capacity this year. 





Paper consumption is holding up, too. The average per capita 
consumption of the industry’s end product is 413 pounds—and 
going up. Payrolls and purchases are in proportion. 





At a time when some industries are down from last year, paper 
and pulp is going along at a healthy rate. The long range outlook 
is even better. Authoritative studies indicate that demand for 
the industry’s products will be 40% greater in 1965, 70% greater 
in 1975. 





Top production, engineering and management men in the pulp 
and paper industry regularly read PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, the 
one publication in the field that gives them two kinds of news 
every week —industry news and production news. 


*The five top manufacturing industries, as measured by value of ship- 
menits—motor vehicles, meat packing, steel, petroleum, paper. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


“the most useful paper” @ @® 
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AD VOLUME.. 


continued from p. 116 


Industrial group 


May Pages Pages to Date 


1958 1957 1958 


1957 





Machinery 
Maintenance (11 Vx 114) (7x10 ad 
units) 
Manufacturers Record — 
Marine Engineering,/Log 
Mass Transportation — ees 
Materials in Design Engineering xe 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Products Pm | ee And 
Metal Progress —...... ities 
Metalworking 











Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) — 


259 1037 


67 289 

21 117 

103 517 
26 125 

232 799 
680 

64 390 

77 415 

Sl 244 

181 799 
368 

1086 


Mid-West Contractor (w.) — 74134 658 


Milk Dealer — 





Milk Products Journal — 


Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 

Mining World ~~... 
Missiles & Rockets 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Brewery Age 
Modern Concrete 

Modern Industrial Press 
Modern Machine Shop (41/2x6¥/2) —_. 
Modern Materials Handling 
Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging” 


Modern Plastics — as 


Modern Railroads - 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w.) — 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) — 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering 

Packaging Parade 


Paper, Film & Foil ‘Converter 


Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journci (w.) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner -....- 
Petroleum Week 
Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 





Plant 





Plant Engineering 





Plating 
Power - 





Power Engineering 
Practical Builder 
Printing Magazine 


Proceedings of the LR.E. —.._.._ 


Product Engineering (w.) 
Production 

Production Equipment 

Products Finishing (41/2x6¥/2) 
Progressive Architecture 

Public Works 
Pulp & Paper 
Purchasing (bi-w.) . 
Purchasing News bi-w.) . 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Freight Traffic 





Railway Locomotives & Cars —.... 


Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling ¢ Communica- 





tions 
Railway Track & Structures 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 
Rocky Mountain Ccnstruction 





(semi-mo.) 
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*99 497 
119 
1098 
215 
44] 
707 
275 
256 
251 
156 
1083 
693 
263 
976 
979 
581 
343 


384 
722 
527 2808 
594 
219 
470 
363 
204 
507 
920 


765 
300 
773 
192 
839 
308 
846 
370 
730 
358 
804 


689 
172 
473 
761 
561 
570 


540 
518 
617 
114 
247 


1306 


334 
90 


122 


915 
474 
394 
270 
884 
470 


673 


May Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Rural Roads (bi-mo.) —----_____ 39 76 99 
SAE Journal 140 486 621 
Signal sis 66 115 171 
Southern Lumber Journal 68 261 304 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) -. 139 628 719 
Southern Power & Industry 80 289 331 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 357. 1645 1481 
Steel (w.) ' $29 2291 2752 
Street Engineering 21 91 88 
Tewwphone Engineer (semi-mo.) 119 $71 597 
Telephony (w.) . 178 1014 936 
Texas Contractor (w.) 179 828 827 
Textile Industries 144 $79 687 
Textile World 632 802 
Timberman 341 592 
Tool Engineer 912 1119 
Tooling & Production 625 809 
Traffic World (w.) 679 730 
Veneers & Plywood 136 147 
Wastes Engineering 111 104 
Water & Sewage Works” 322 454 
Water Works Engineering 305 325 
Welding Engineer 332 362 
Western Builder (w.) 1335 1355 
Western Canner & Packer 155 145 
Western Construction ee 449 616 
Western Industry 298 407 
Western Machinery & Steel World ~ 514 619 
Western Metalworking” 288 392 
Wood Worker 168 188 
World Oil” 188 906 1034 
World Petroleum (9x12) 116 477 575 


Total 27,205 30,854 128,942 145,354 






































Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . not in standard 
7x10 pages. 


May Pages Pages to Date 
Product News group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Industrial Equipment News 891 3877 4138 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 231 236 1139 1085 
Jobber Product News 150 105 685 465 
New Equipment Digest — . 678 745 3482 3674 
Plastics World® 289 342 1421 1781 
Product Design & Development 379 1996 1886 
Transportation Supply News 324 1208 1282 


Total . 2,832 3,022 13,808 14,311 








May Pages Pages to Date 
Trade Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 

News (w.) (1014x14) 94 102 457 532 
American Artisan 94 117 $12 670 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) _.. "142 174 948 1031 
American Paper Merchant 62 48 279 238 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1444) _ ‘151 174 899 938 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.)* _. 138 176 635 729 
Building Supply News 173 197 1018 1191 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition Combina- 

tions 69 203 239 

Druggist Editions 93 447 434 

General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions 114 556 595 

Grocery Editions 126 620 661 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 

(7x10 ad units) 4l 256 236 
Cleaning Laundry World 70 358 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 

(7x10 ad units) 45 270 
Department Store Economist 88 351 
Domestic Engineering” 213 638 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 113 687 
Electrical Wholesaling” 155 444 
Farm Equipment Retailing 44 277 
Florists’ Review (w.) ——— 395 1887 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 103 431 

Continued on page 120 











How to turn research pennies 
mto advertising dollars 


Rarely is there enough money in an advertising 
budget for all of the things that should be done. 
One of the sound activities usually short-changed is 
advertising research, especially in industrial adver- 
tising budgets. 


Yet, if a relatively small percentage—even of rela- 
tively small budgets—is set aside for advertising re- 
search, that small expenditure can greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the remainder. 


It can tell you important things you can find out in 
no other way. It can confirm good judgment and point 
a factual finger at bad. It can uncover sins of omission 
and commission in both media and message. It can 
make every advertising dollar a better investment 


in sales. 


Advertising research need not be costly, or compli- 
cated. Much of it can be done by the advertising 
department, or by the advertiser and agency working 
together. The opportunities are limited only by 


imagination. 


After all, the main essentials are common sense and 
an open mind—qualities at least as prevalent among 
advertisers as among professional research organiza- 
tions. (When extensive field interviewing, psychologi- 
cal motivation research, technical product analysis and 
other specialized techniques are needed, there is no 
substitute for the trained and qualified research firm. 
But the problems of advertising research, in most 
cases, are not that complicated.) 


We spend a share of our profits each year in adver- 
tising research aimed at maintaining a high standard 
of quality for our product. We also urge our clients to 
earmark a part of their budgets for such research, and 
we help them in a number of ways. For instance, we 
ask client advertising managers to pin-point the buy- 
ing influences in their own companies, and then we 
and they actually do the interviewing to validate read- 
ership habits of these key industrial buyers. We some- 
times pretest ads before publication with prospective 
purchasers. Currently we are conducting a major mail 








readership study at the purchasing level among a rep- 
resentative sample of companies—with the results to 
be made available to all clients. 


There is virtually no end to the ways in which 
advertising research can be done at a cost of a few 
pennies on the budget dollar. And these pennies mul- 
tiply themselves many times—as advertising money 
should do when it is invested in the right way, at the 
right time, in the right place. 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
CSebhardt and Reed, Ine- 


ADVERTI_SIAN CG 
NEW YORK ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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continued from p. 118 


May Pages Pages to Date 


Trade Group 


1957 


1958 


1957 





Gas Heat 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics ’ 

Glass Digest™ - 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) - 

Hardware Retailer - 

Hatchery & Feed —.._ 

Heating & Air Conditioning | 
Contractor 

Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News _. padi 25 

Hosiery Industry Weekly - cacictic ae 

Implement & Tractor {bi-w.)“ _ **150 

Industrial Distribution Riemer Ba! 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone —— 97 

Journal of Plumbing, avers & Air 
Conditioning 52 Xo a 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (43/,x6: he) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances DEE ae 

Photographic Trade News aaa 

Plumbing & Heating Business —_ 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive journal - 

Southern Building Swoplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 3 

Super Market Merchandising — 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & ne 
Materialist (Get Be eee 


Total 


Class Group 


5,299 


161 
103 
64 
45 


Sl 


5,641 


224 
348 
320 
1364 
1040 
246 


289 


109 
157 
731 
1007 
548 


244 
628 
321 
592 
466 
854 
393 
501 


165 
751 
465 
258 
395 
1034 
527 
386 
269 


212 
27,017 


275 
380 
337 
1485 
1055 
248 


374 


124 
242 
763 
1069 
601 


297 
664 
499 
702 
492 
894 
379 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant - 
Banking (7x10 3/16) ..— 
Billboard (w.) (10%4x15%) 
Buildings 

Chain Store Age— 

Restaurant Fountair: Editions 
College & University Business —_.. 
Dental Survey ny ied 
Fast Food isda Ditdoaias 
Finance feiss Sipe deck cal 
Hospital Management . 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) - 

Industrial Marketing - 

Inplant Food Management _ 

Interiors pe Si 
Journal of American ‘Medical Assn. 
Law & Order. es 

Medical Economics « gx6Y/a) (bi-w.). 
Modern Beauty S 

Modern Hospital - is Ce 
Modern Medicine (serni- mo.) 

CONT io a ee 
Nation's Schools ees ee 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/ 16x7 3/ 16) - 96 
Scholastic Coach 37 
School Executive-Educational 

Business 139 
Volume Feeding Management 105 
What's New in Home Economics _. 36 


Total 


*277 
103 
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30 
222 
108 
158 


364 
164 
99 
31 


153 
109 
38 


1555 
299 
306 
297 
408 
324 

1187 
222 


220 
271 
498 
339 
195 
365 
616 
526 
207 
569 


2973 
175 
1455 
509 
762 


1794 
621 
487 
204 


574 
420 
295 


1519 
296 
299 
344 
472 
413 

1399 
211 


217 
293 
499 
332 
213 
329 
578 
584 
205 
598 


2185 
146 
1157 
509 
814 


1852 
751 
489 
202 


677 
388 
373 


4,005 3,820 18,673 18,344 


Pages to Date 


May 
Export Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Agricultura de las Americas 258 231 
American Automobile —— ~~. i 345 
American Exporter (2 editions) 864 889 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 633 
Automotive World (2 editions) 365 
Automovil Americano 41] 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada _.. 151 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 186 
Farmaceutico™ 126 
Hacienda (2 editions) 355 
El Hospital 90 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion __ ae 328 
Ingenieria Internacional ‘Industria = 255 
Management Digest—Latin 

American Edition — caties 108 
Management Digest—Overseas | 

Edition 
Petroleo Interamericano - F 335 332 
Pharmacy International 69 72 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 102 94 
Revista Industrial (93/4x14) (7x10 

ad units) 142 90 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(5/1007 B/9G i i ea 112 128 
Textiles Panamericanos 52 184 213 
World Construction 29 137 161 
World Mining —_ sexi, 41 307 312 


Tole Sh ea a a ee 








The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue “Three issues 

Estimated ‘Four issues 

"Two issues "Five issues 

[Does not include advertising in special Western section. 
“Includes Special Directory in pages to date. 


*Aero/Space Engineering . . formerly named Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Review. 

"Aviation Age .. 1957 figures include advertising in “Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January, 1958. 

‘Boot & Shoe Recorder . . Corrections submitted by publication 
indicate that March, 1958 figure should have been 361; March 
1957 figure should have been 401. 

*Building Products . . May, 1958, figure includes 7 pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes 18 Western pages. 

“Domestic Engineering . . 1957 figure includes special ‘“Remodel- 
ing” issue not repeated this month. 

“Electrical Wholesaling . . May, 1957 Volume includes special 
“Convention” issue not repeated this month. 

"Electronic Design . . Frequency of issue changed from semi- 
monthly to bi-weekly. 

“Electronics . . Frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 
weekly. 

“Implement & Tractor . . Now includes formerly separate publica- 
tion, Farm Implement News. 

“El Farmaceutico . . Corrections on April, 1958, year to date vol- 
ume submitted by publication. Figure should have been 100 in- 
stead of 58. 

“Glass Digest . . 1957 regular issue contained 21 pages “special 
section,” not repeated this month. 

“Modern Packaging . . 1958 regular issue featured special “show 
section,” not included last year. Figures reported this month re- 
flect corrections submitted by publication. 

*Plastics World . . March, 1958 figures reported by this publica- 
tion omitted comparisons with total for same month, preceding 
year, which included a special issue not repeated this year. 
"Water & Sewage Works . . 1957 figure includes “special issue’ 
not repeated this month. 

*Western Metalworking . . Corrections submitted by publication 
indicates that March 1957 figure should have been 112; Year to 
date total corrected to 178 for 1958, and 247 for 1957. 

™"World Oil . . April, 1958 pages to date volume incorrectly re- 
ported, May IM; figure should have been 739 instead of 573. 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their May, 1958 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total. 


American Funeral Director 9/44 
American Machinist 3 678 
Automotive News 00.99/48 
Aviation Week 740/168 
Bakers Weekly 5/24 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 6/34 
Canner & Freezer 15/27 
Chemical Engineering .......-. += 79/49 
Chemical & Engineering News _. 117/98 
Construction Bulletin _ 726/110 
Construction Digest _...._...... 720/100 
Constructioneer pe 
Control] Engineering 7/23 
Electrical Engineering 9/37 
Electrical World ee 
Electronics 731/132 
Engineering & Mining Journal 5/21 
Engineering News-Record 745/196 
Florists Review 783/427 
The Foundry 9/39 
Graphics Arts Monthly 137/185 
Iron Age 719/108 
The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone — 5/24 
Journal of the 

Amer. Medical Assn. _....... 730/118 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metal Finishing 
Michigan Contractor & Builder — 
Mid-West Contractor 
Mining World 
Mississippi Valley Contractor -_ 
Modern Hospital — ba 
National Provisioner we 
Oil & Gas Journal 
Paper Mill News 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Printing 7/35 
Public Works 5/29 
Roads & Streets 12/57 
Rock Products $/27 
Rocky Mountain Construction .. 5/25 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 6/29 
Telephony 115/67 
Texas Contractor 10/46 
Textile World 5/32 
Timberman 8/24 
Western Builder 778/266 
The Wood Worker ~~... a 9/48 















































- « « And, | repeat-—in conclusion— 


Collins, Miller & Hutchings, inc 


don’t know which came first, the chicken or the egg, but they do know who comes 
first with them...their clients. Without them and the confidence they 
placed in us, our small beginning could never have grown into 
America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant for Letterpress and Gravure 
We take this means to express our sincere gratitude 


CM&H/333 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 6 














because... 


someone like you gave him 
a helping hand after his 
discharge as a mental patient. 


Help thousands like him 

find friends, a job, a home 

by giving your welcoming 
hand and your support to the . 
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* BOX 657 + DAYTON 1. OHIO 


Dear Mrs. 5-doller checks: 

I don’t know about yours, All you 

but I am beginning to see ha sve to do 

five-spots before my eyes is to er in 

& every wh oon ev oer 

*three- you can 

heater" 

dealer 

your husband signs up 

brings out another one. 

Since we have extra time 

he still Kas a couple more 
weeks to go 
to grab hold 

of plenty of 


Then he will Nab & you can 
do your Christmas shopping 
early ... on Knipco checks 


Knipco sets 
up 1,000 


enthusiastic 





dealers in 
three months 





sure he gets 
those cheery 
words in the 
mornin’ to keep 
him Nabbin’ those Knipco 
Dealers all day through 
and spewnin’ $5 bills, 


Knipco money 
for you...be 


Ah Kh, 


President 








For the wives . . Knipco sent unsigned $5 checks to the sales- 
men’s wives. Wives got one signature for every dealer husband 


signed. 


This is the story of how a new and unknown 


company (Knipco — ever hear of 


it?) set up over 1,000 dealers in just 


three months. It accomplished this 


feat with two salesmen, a small 


but powerful advertising budget and enthusiasm 


= “Nothing is so contagious as en- 
thusiasm; it moves stones, it charms 
brutes.”—Bulwer-Lytton. 

Of course, the author of that 
statement was a writer, not a sales 
manager. 

Today’s sales naanager would like 
nothing better than to start an epi- 
demic of enthusiasm among his dis- 
tributors. But, to his sorrow, many 
distributors and dealers seem, for 
the most part, immune. 

How does a sales manager go 
about “infecting’ his distribution 
channels with an enthusiastic desire 
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to push the company’s products? 
Here’s how E. J. Erp, president of 
Knipco, Dayton, O., went about get- 
ting distributors and dealers to han- 
die his products—and then getting 
them to sell them enthusiastically: 


Background .. Three years ago, 
Mr. Erp was looking for a new 
source of business for Knickerbock- 
er Products, the parent company. 
An arrangement with Master Vi- 
brator Co., a manufacturer of oil- 
fired space heaters for the construc- 
tion industry, gave him a produc- 


tion source. Now all he needed was 
a market. 

Mr. Erp first turned to the farm 
market. He was raised on a farm in 
Minnesota; and recalling the cold 
winters, he felt the market held 
great potential. 

As an initial step, he called on a 
few farm distributors. They were 
willing, but not overly enthusiastic. 
The smallest practical heater was 
priced, then, at about $200. “Too 
much,” they said, “get us a heater 
that sells for under $100 and we'll 
sell a few.” 

In spite of their objections, Mr. 
Erp got 10 distributors to carry his 
$200 heaters. And, since they sold 
fairly well, the 10 were reasonably 
happy. 

“Reasonably,” however, was not 
enough. Back in Dayton, Mr. Erp 
asked his engineer for a $100 heater 
... and got glassy stares and under- 
the-breath mutterings until the 








BOX 657 * DAYTON 1. OHIO 


BOX 657 + DAYTON 1. OHIO 


te aa linn 


Dear CWABer: 


Emergency! 

One wife with a stack of unsigned checks called me long Know this woman??? 
distance yesterday. 
re J She's one of my favorite people. I like to send her 
“Look", she said, "this Cheery Word At Breakfast idea is checks! 
great...except that my star boarder wakes up every morning 
with a king-size, no-filter-tip grouch on, If I'm cheery 
it just makes him worse, so I learned, long ago, that he 
likes the Quiet . That's me, So he goes off each 
morning without thinking of Knipco, Can you help me?" 


I just want to rein them down on her. $5.00 checks. 
A hailstorm of checks. A bliszard of checks. I just 
can’t seem to get tired of sending her money. 


I’m sure her husband doesn’t mind. Fact is, he’s the 
No sooner said than done. We're sending her a handful of one who gets me to do it. 
the enclosed "Nab Another Knipco” stickers,..and made a 


few extra for you. 


Encourage him, won't you? It’s good for both of us. 
Money. Money. Money. Money. Isn't money fun? 


They'll stick most anywhere...on the sport page of the 
newspaper, the bathroom mirror, under the bacon, on his 
car windshield or speedometer, under the coffee cup, on 
his shoes - there must be a million pleces in your house. 


rolling your way. 





Try a few, They may start more of those $5.00 checks 
Hope so. 
ELC tye 
fe "Tex" Erp, 
President 








VE be 











Encouragement . . Letters of encouragement (letters shown are 


typical) followed checks at weekly intervals. 


spring of 1957 when the engineer 
came up with the necessary “idea.” 
In May, a portable circulating hot 
air heater, which sold for less than 
$100 retail and put out 50,000 BTU 
every hour, was developed and 
tested. 


Sales barriers . . Mr. Erp’s 
troubles were not over, however. 
No one had seen a heater like this 
before. Buyers didn’t know if it 
would work; and of course, dealers 
weren't sure it would sell. 

To add to the complexity of the 
problem, Mr. Erp’s production facil- 
ities were limited and the heater 
season was only a few weeks long 
(traditionally, | nobody—customers, 
dealers or distributors—bought 
many heaters until cold weather ar- 
rived, and then it was too late to 
make them). 

Additional complications: Mr. Erp 
had only one laboratory model; he 


Gimmick . » All letters were built around a gimmick. A small 


mirror was attached to the letter above. Copy tied in. 


couldn’t get heaters rolling on a 
production line until Sept. 15; so 
far, he had only 10 distributors; 
and besides himself, he had just one 
salesman. 

It didn’t look like a very healthy 
season. 

Nevertheless, he got moving. He 
called in Bob Oppenheim of Yeck & 
Yeck, a Dayton advertising and 
sales promotion agency, and went 
over the problem. Knipco has no 
advertising department and a rela- 
tively small budget. This had to be 


a lean, thrifty, 
campaign. 


yet hard-hitting 


Building enthusiasm . . The first 
job for promotion was to get early 
action from the distributors. Ob- 
viously, acceptance of a brand new 
product from an unknown company 
takes longer than usual. For a sea- 
sonal product, that could be fatal. 
So Mr. Erp and his one salesman 
called on selected farm distributors 
with personal presentations. 

They took, along with the demon- 


This article tells how Knipco developed and introduced a 
new product into the farm market. It explains the. com- 
pany’s complete advertising and sales promotion program, 
which included national and regional advertising, co-op 


advertising and sales kits for distributors and dealers. 


Highlight of the Knipco sales promotion program was a series of letters 
to the distributors’ wives, in which they were offered $5 for every dealer 
their husbands signed up. The result: over 1,000 dealers in three months. 
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BOX 657 + 


Dear CWABer: 


wolling all week. 


laut it will to you. 


"stretch"... 





DAYTON 1, OHIO 


We're in the home “stretch”. 


‘this is the final week of our CWAB "Nab another Knipco" 
month. This is the one that really counts, 


A “string for your finger" sort of gets in the way, so 


that’s why I'm enclosing a rubber band for your wrist... 
as a constant reminder to keep your husband cheerful and 


He might even “stretch” himself a little this week to 
sign up some of the Knipco dealers that might otherwise 
wait until October. It'll make no difference to them, 


lyet’s all “band” together to get more “snap” in the home 


And you can save the band to put around that bundle of 
‘pills that can be yours yet this week, if... 


af hy 





October 18, 1957 


He makes it snappy. 


a. "Tex" 4 
President 








Snappy . . This letter, to which a rubber band was attached, 
told wives of final week of contest. One wife earned a total of 
$130, arid was closely followed by others. 


stration model itself, complete plans 
for sales promotion. The promotion 
plans were designed primarily to 
make it easier for the distributor to 
sell. Consequently, a review of them 
helped “sell” the distributor. Every 
“target” distributor was signed up 
for an initial order. 

The important next step was to 
“motivate” the distributors’ sales- 
men; and Erp came up with an off- 
beat idea that proved to be an im- 
portant key to the problem. 

The basic thought, to work 
through the men’s wives, was old; 
but the switch came when a letter 
from Knipco arrived through the 
mail with 30 honest-to-goodness 
Knipco checks for $5 each enclosed. 
Only catch: they were still un- 
signed. An attached letter explained 
that the signatures were easy to get 
—at the rate of one for each new 
Knipco dealer that friend husband 
opened during September. 

Letters of encouragement fol- 
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lowed, reaching the wives at week- 
ly intervals. (See page 123). The 
wives turned on the heat. One en- 
terprising wife “earned” 26 checks, 
for a total of $130, and she was 
closely followed by others. 


Complete war bag .. Before 
starting the mailings to the wives, 
the husbands were provided with a 
heater sales kit to help them pre- 
sent Knipco’s story to prospective 
dealers. The material in the kit told 
the story of Knipco’s products, with 
special emphasis on the new, low- 
cost “Thrifty-50” heater. The kit 
explained Knipco’s plans for assist- 
ing the dealer through national and 
newspaper co-op advertising; and 
told of the special dealer promotion 
ideas and free promotional material. 

As soon as a new dealer was 
signed, the salesman mailed a deal- 
er “registration” card to Knipco and 
the dealer received the first part of 
his promotion package. This pack- 


age contained two giant wall post- 
ers, 100 jumbo post cards for mail- 
ing to farmers, an instruction sheet 
for setting up a heater display, 50 
catalog sheets each on the “Thrifty- 
50” heater and the larger heaters, a 
release for local newspapers and 
suggested tv and radio scripts. The 
second part of the promotion pack- 
age, consisting of 100 additional 
jumbo post cards, two newspaper 
mats and information on Knipco’s 
co-op newspaper advertising plan, 
was sent to the dealers in October. 

The headline “Stop Freezing, 
Here’s Heat You Can Take Any- 
where,” was repeated on almost 
every piece of advertising from the 
display posters and jumbo post 
cards to the newspaper and maga- 
zine ads. Copy on each piece stressed 
the heater’s value to the farmer in 
his daily work; and most pieces in- 
cluded photographs of the various 
heater applications. 


Knipco’s ads . . At the same time 
(the early winter months), Knipco 
ads appeared in national, regional 
and state farm publications.: Re- 
sponse to the ads was gratifying. 
One ad in Successful Farming, for 
instance, pulled in 759 inquiries, 
and Farm Quarterly produced 231. 

Ads in state farm publications 
met with overwhelming response 
and distributors, with as many as 
500 and 600 inquiries, said it was the 
greatest response they’d ever re- 
ceived from a farm equipment ad. 

Further publicity came in the 
form of news releases to trade pa- 
pers and consumer magazines. A 
press party was held at the plant in 
Dayton to unveil the new ‘Thrifty- 
50” heater to the local press and 
public. Special news releases were 
made to state farm papers which 
stressed the advantages of this new 
compact heater in eliminating many 
of the fire hazards caused by other 
methods of heating. News stories 
about the product were sent to al- 
most 3,000 rural newspapers 
throughout the nation. 


The results . . Was Knipco’s “en- 
thusiasm” campaign successful? To 
date, 1,158 dealers have been signed 
by Knipco. Distributor orders have 
doubled and tripled. If that isn’t 
enthusiasm, it’s a pretty good sub- 
stitute. & 





BIG STEP IN CARGOES 


The “greatest advance for the mer- 
chant marine in our times,” says 
one Congressman about the Gate- 
way City. The revolutionary con- 
tainer ship cuts turn-around time 
by more than 75%. Other cargo 
ships are making news... 15 ord- 
ered, 4 out for bids, 17 more 
planned for ’58. Shipbuilding is a 
$3.6 billion market, wide open to 
new products, new ideas ...with 
years of steady selling ahead. Any 
"2 way you look at it— marine con- 
jume «struction is away on its most 
powerful, expansive peacetime 
program. Get after it...with 

Marine Engineering/Log. 








: 


Marine progress proves itself... 





...BIG STORY IN ME/LOG 


When trailers take to the sea as 
never before — it’s the kind of 
major marine news ME/Log’s 
trained editors are ready for. But 
their big job is much more than 
flashing news. Month after month 
they service every echelon of the 
industry with more pages of tech- 
nical, practical editorial matter. 
No wonder ME/Log’s all-paid cir- 
culation tops the field—and leads 
in coverage of all major areas of 
buying influence. Equally logical — 
ME/Log carries more ad pages 
than the next three marine maga- 
zines combined. Why shouldn’t it 
carry your message. 





.»ein Marine Engineering/Log o 
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In Britain 


They sell their 
house organs 


Many British house organs are not 
give-aways. Here is why employes 
will pay fo read them . . 


By Jack J. Honomichl 


= In any industry in the United 
States, if the man on the assembly 
line who looks over his company 
house organ each month, were sud- 
denly told he’d no longer get it free, 
the reaction this would evoke might 
prove unprintable. 

In Great Britain, however, such is 
not the case. There, 25% of the 
companies publishing house organs 
sell them to their employes for hard 
cash. Furthermore, the employes do 
not object. The companies them- 
selves cite all sorts of advantages to 
this paid circulation system, for 
management and for the employes. 
But the revenue gained by such an 
arrangement is not one of the major 
arguments they use. 

While there are many adamant 
opponents of sold circulation among 
British industrial editors, the system 
has been successful in enough cases 
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Variety . . 


News, sports, cheesecake share honors on first 


page of ‘Ingot News,’ Richard Thomas & Baldwins’ monthly 
for employes only. Inside pages run gamut from controver- 
sial labor-management debate to local movie listings. Paper 
has won several high awards. 


that the editor of any new house 
organ at least considers the possi- 
bility of paid circulation. Also, 
some established free house organs 
have changed over to paid circula- 
tion after careful study. 

In this country, there are few if 
any, paid circulation house organs. 
There has been a long controversy, 
of course, over paid and free busi- 
ness paper circulation. But this is an 
entirely different situation, since in 
this case a second party—the ad- 
vertiser—enters into the picture, 


while the house organ is purely an 
internal problem. 

A recent survey taken by the 
British Association of Industrial 
Editors shows that the companies 
which charge for internals are of all 
sizes and represent a variety of in- 
dustries. Among the larger com- 
panies are Ford, Shell, Guinness 
(brewing), Marconi (tele-commu- 
nications), Bata (shoes), and Rich- 
ard Thomas & Baldwins, one of the 
largest steel producers in Great 
Britain. 

Continued on page 128 


In Great Britain, 25% of all company internal publica- 

tions are distributed on a paid circulation basis and 

those in favor .of the practice give several arguments 

in its favor from both management and employe points 

. of view. It serves as a check on readership, they argue, 
and as such keeps editors on their toes. The employes don't seem to 
object, possibly because the nominal charge makes them feel they are 


getting something worth reading. 








Why it matters to you that PETROLEUM WEEK 


has more individual (personal) paid subscriptions 
than any other oil industry publication 


Petroleum Week has attained the largest paid circulation in the oil 
industry because it interests oilmen everywhere. Latest Audit Bureau 
of Circulations figures show that 87% of Petroleum Week’s all-paid 
circulation is in individual subscriptions. A recent survey of oil industry 
registrants at the last annual meeting of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute emphasizes oilmen’s interest in Petroleum Week. They subscribe to 
it personally, read it first, read it most thoroughly. 


Petroleum Week’s editorial coverage of the industry and its modern 
easy-reading qualities are holding 


this interest cover-to-cover, issue 
after issue. That’s why Petroleum P E T R O L E U M 
Week is the best place for your 
advertising to the oil industry WE E K 
DRI cisascucaesesceuees visibility for 
your advertisements by the biggest, 


best, most interested audience ever ga McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
assembled in the oil industry. @ 330 West 42nd Street, New 36,N.Y. @ 


Oil’s Most Readable Magazine 





CERALO WHITING grees @ first-hand 
ascoua! of the Vickers Vacount 
one of Iertam 5 most succenstut 


pases ager aircraft of ait time 





Steel for a British best-seller 





Prestige piece . 


INTERNALS .. 


continued from p. 126 


These publications are usually 
sold at the factory or office location, 
but in some cases subscriptions are 
available. Generally, only nominal 
prices are charged. 


Cost adds value .. The pro-sell 
group argues that, psychologically, 
employes tend to place more value 
on a publication if it has a monetary 
worth. Even a nominal charge, they 
feel, establishes the publication as 
something too worth while to be 
given away. 

The nominal charge also tends to 
guard it against the stigma of “man- 
agement propaganda,” they say. No 
employe can rightfully claim that 
anything is being forced on him. 

When a house organ has paid 
circulation, the circulation figures 
provide a positive, issue-to-issue 
indication of reader interest and 
acceptance. To find out how a give- 
away publication is “going over,” 
an editor must raake a thorough 
survey of the employes periodical- 
ly. And this costs money. Also, if 
an internal is sold on the work site, 
an editor can spot what group (or 
groups) of employes is not buying 
and then plan to do something 
about it. Trends can be noted eas- 
ily, and an increase or slip in cir- 
culation is seen immediately. 


No wastebasket circulation . . 
This brings us to one of the strong- 
est arguments of the pro-sellers: A 
great deal of waste is eliminated. 
Press runs are governed by past 
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. ““Ingot,”” Richard Thomas & Baldwins’ combi- 
nation internal-external minimizes company news, plays up 


circulation figures, and the large 
number of copies that might have 


been printed (and maybe mailed) 


only to end up, unread, in waste- 
baskets, is almost completely elim- 
inated. Even with the most popular 
of house organs, waste is a serious 
problem, and it would take an op- 
timistic editor indeed to argue that 
every employe is potentially a 
steady reader. 

Finally, editors of sold publica- 
tions feel they have a greater in- 
centive to do a good job than do 
their give-away counterparts. They 
must produce a publication that 
makes the employes want to read it 
badly enough to pay money for it. 
If they fail, circulation figures ex- 
pose them immediately. This is 
pressure from which most give- 
away editors are protected. 

Please note that the revenue 
gained from selling is not given 
by the pro-sellers as an argument 
for their scheme. Generally, the 
price placed on a publication is 
nominal. At best, the revenue col- 
lected helps to cover distribution 
costs. 


Two examples . . Two of the most 
successful house organs being sold 
in Great Britain today are published 
by Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
Ltd., one of the country’s largest 
iron, steel and tinplate manufactur- 
ers. 

RTB has nine major production 
units scattered throughout England 
and South Wales, produces nearly 
2 million tons of steel each year, and 
has more than 25,500 employes. The 
company’s two publications, “Ingot 
News” and “Ingot,” have the broad 


prestige articles and eye-catching layout. Typical issue in- 
cludes spread on British aircraft (I), women’s fashions (r). 


purpose of “integrating the many 
thousands of employes and their 
families who live and work in wide- 
ly scattered communities.” Both 
publications are put out by RTB’s 
Publications Department, a section 
of the company’s Personnel and 
Public Relations Division. 

“Ingot News” is a 12-page month- 
ly with a newspaper format. It is 
designed for internal use only. 
Technically, “Ingot News” is an ex- 
cellent publication. It won the top 
award (newspaper section) given 
by the American-sponsored Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors in their 1952 and 1955 annual 
world-wide contests for house or- 
gans. It also won the certificate of 
merit “for high quality of content 
and presentation” awarded by the 
British Association of Industrial 
Editors in 1954. 

Each issue contains a variety of 
articles, including news __ stories 
about the company and its em- 
ployes, features, a complete sports 
section and articles directed par- 
ticularly to women readers. In 
addition, “Ingot News” carries ar- 
ticles by non-employes who are 
acknowledged experts in their fields. 
Pictures are used liberally. 

RTB’s other publication, “Ingot,” 
is primarily an internal “prestige 
piece” which is also distributed out- 
side the company. It is published 
quarterly, has 36 pages to the is- 
sue, has a magazine format and 
uses slick paper and _ color. 


Quality subject matter .. An 
average issue of “Ingot” contains 
about ten articles of general in- 
terest. Past subjects have ranged 

Continued on page 131 
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Recently you asked me, "Does it take six men and a 
boy to decide procedure every time you plan an ad, 
’ @ campaign or a direct mail piece?" 


Conferring is habit forming! There are people 
that can't do anything without a conference. 
Unnecessary conferences take time and waste time 
that must be paid for. Those who lack confidence 
and "know-how" have to call conferences——thus—— 
conferences are often the result of a lack of 
breadth of experience. 


The handling of several hundred products sold 
to nearly a hundred industries makes it possible 
for the executive group of Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
to do a better job in getting things done. We are 
a working agency—a shirt-—sleeve operation that 
digs in to produce. Here is the "know-how" that 
eliminates any need for repeated reviews of your 
program. Catalog and direct mail production goes 
through without the weakening effects of over— 
discussion and without the costs of loss of time 
caused by conferencing. The handling of your 
advertising and direct mail is based on what we 
know and previous patterns of success. 


Here is an organization that can move fast. They 
require the minimum in education on any industrial 
line. Top people supervise the handling of your 
problem. Russell T. Gray, Inc., brings you a smooth 
working organization that gets the job done. 


Think it over, George. 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 




















Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the ‘toca of RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 





155 N. Wacker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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NUMBERS ARE ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


Some numbers have real importance in publishing. 
Paid circulation, for instance. Miller Freeman’s 
Putp & Paper* has the greatest paid circulation 
in its industry. The number of ad pages annually 
is important, too. As a monthly publication, it’s 
been number one for a long, long time. 

But there’s more than numbers to the Putp & 
Paper story. Things like circulation balance. Mil- 
ler Freeman’s own circulation sales staff locates, 
qualifies, sells subscribers on every management 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


level of the pulp, paper and paperboard industry. 
Editorial quality is another part of the Putp & 
Paper story. Miller Freeman editors live and work 
with the industries they serve. This policy gives 
news of industry-wide significance a local appeal 
that’s hard to beat. 


For complete information on markets served by PULP 
& PAPER or any other Miller Freeman publication, 
you are cordially invited to write or phone the home 
office nearest you. 


Ri 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 » LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 »* CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 -« SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 » PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 « LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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INTERNALS. . 


continued from p. 128 


from a feature article on the com- 
pany’s civil defense organization to 
Great Britain’s aircraft industry 
(and the use of steel in aircraft). 
Commissioned articles written by 
famous persons in Great Britain 
are used, and, in addition to art 
work furnished by the RTB art 
department, original art is com- 
missioned from “name” artists. 

“Ingot,” like “Ingot News,” is 
technically a superior publication 
comparable to its best counterparts 
in this country. (“Ingot”’ has won 
top awards in International Council 
of Industrial Editors and British 
house organ contests.) 

“Ingot News” sells for one penny 
(slightly over one cent U.S.), and 
“Ingot” sells for threepence (close 
to five cents U.S.). 


Distribution patterns vary . . 
As new editions of either publica- 
tion come off the press, they are 
sent directly to the various RTB 
works. How they are sold depends 
largely on the local situation. There 
is no set pattern, and the editors 
do not have complete control over 
distribution. Much depends on the 
cooperation of local management, 
and this is generally good. 

At RTB’s larger plants, distribu- 
tion is the responsibility of the local 
public relations man. At smaller 
plants where no pr man is stationed, 
distribution is organized by the 
personnel department. And, to a 
great extent, the effectiveness of 
any distribution system at any plant 
depends on the attitude of these 
local people toward the two pub- 
lications. 

The editors of both publications 
must constantly enlist the interest 
and cooperation of these people and 
promote better distribution. The 
editors estimate they spend about 
15% of their time doing this kind 
of work. Generally, the RTB pub- 
lications are sold either in the pay 
lines, in plant restaurants, or at 
the work sites by the departmen- 
tal salesmen. The latter method is 
preferred by RTB editors, and it 
is the most general method of dis- 
tribution throughout the company. 
The people who actually sell the 


publications are volunteers. While 
these people are paid for their serv- 
ices, the pay is nominal. 

How well do these publications 
sell? The editor of “Ingot News” 
knows that on an average just less 
than half the company’s employes 
buy each issue. Slightly more than 
half buy “Ingot” regularly. Since 
1950, the circulation of both pub- 
lications has increased nearly 25%, 
while the number of employes has 
remained stable. 

In 1956 RTB brought in the 
British Market Research Bureau to 
make a survey. Results show that 
on the average each issue of “Ingot 
News” is read by at least two per- 
sons. “Ingot” has a minimum read- 
ership of two and one-quarter per- 
sons per issue. Both publications 
realized a “readers’ acceptance” 
rating of about 95%. And, interest- 
ingly, no employes objected to hav- 
ing these company publications 
sold. 


Three-way advantage .. Let's 
summarize the advantages of sell- 
ing internal house organs in terms 
of what it means to (1) the-.edi- 
tors, (2) the employes, and (3) 
management. 

To an editor, selling means doing 
his job the hard way. Just like the 
editor of any newspaper or mag- 
azine, he must live with paid cir- 
culation figures. In addition, he 
must work harder to build up a 
distribution system. This implies 
promoting his product just as those 
on the open market are promoted. 
In return, if the publication is pop- 
ular, credit comes home to roost 
on the editor’s shoulder. 

To the employes, selling prob- 
ably means a better publication in 
the long run. It must be written 
and presented in a way that is in- 
teresting to them. If the employes 
turn thumbs down on a publication, 
it’s no secret. If circulation climbs, 
the publication is presumably serv- 
ing its audience well. 

To management, selling means, 
to some degree, a less expensive 
operation. Waste circulation is re- 
duced, and part of the distribution 
cost is recovered. Management has 
a positive measure of the degree 
of contact it is making with its 
employes for the money invested. ® 
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Advertising to 
Gaepete- hells M—ia=1-)I 
Producers 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


GIVES YOU 


All major buyers in 
all major iron and steel 
producing centers 


CIRCULATION BY 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY LOCATION 

% Steel BZl&SE 
Market Capacity Circulation 
Eastern 20.9 21.1 
Pitisburgh-Youngstown 35.5 31.7 
Cleveland-Detroit 10.2 
Chicago 21.9 
Southern 5.7 
Western 58 


100.0 





IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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IM COMPETITION 


continued from p. 46 


port on Russia,’ Burnham Finney, 
editor, eight articles, Nov. 19, 1956- 
May 6, 1957. 


Architectural Record . . New York, 
“New Work of Four Outstanding 
Architects,” Emerson Goble, man- 
aging editor, February, May, July 
and December issues. 


Chemical Engineering . . New York, 
“How to Estimate Engineering 
Properties,” John R. Callaham, edi- 
tor, 10 articles, February-October 
and December issues. 


Iron Age . . Philadelphia, “How to 
Get More for Your Metalworking 
Dollar,” G. F. Sullivan, editor, six 
articles, Jan. 31, March 21, May 30, 
July 25, Oct. 24, Sept. 5 issues. 


Materials in Design Engineering . . New 
York, “Materials in Design Engi- 
neering Manuals,” H. R. Clauser, 
editor, 11 articles, January-April 
and June-December issues. 


Practical Builder . . Chicago, “Let’s Get 
Rolling,” six articles, James M. 
Lange, editor, October, 1957-March, 
1958 issues. 

Best single article: 
Plaque winner: Power . . New York, L. 
N. Rowley, editor. 

A 48-page article, “Energy,” in 
the September, 1957, anniversary 
issue of Power won in this classifi- 
cation. The issue was divided into 
three sections: 

First, “Seventy-five 
Power Progress.” 

Second, “The Power Field Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

Third, “Energy,” a fundamental 
discussion of energy in terms of its 
origins, applications and potential, 
coupled with an evaluation of de- 
mands and sources in future years. 
This third section is the winning 
article. 


Years of 


Certificates: 


American Machinist .. New York, “The 
Production Man’s Guide to Numeri- 
cal Control,” Burnham Finney, edi- 
tor, July issue. 


Architectural Forum 
“That Reader’s 


- New York, 
Digest Article,” 


Douglas Haskell, editor, November 
issue. 


Automation .. Cleveland, “Flow 
Measuring Devices: Key to Process 
Control,” Roger W. Bolz, editor, 
September issue. 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance . . 
New York, “Electric Controls,” 
William T. Stuart, editor, May issue. 


Machine Design . . Cleveland, “Pack- 
aged Speed Reducers and Gear- 
motors,” Colin Carmichael, editor, 
March issue. 


Best single issue: 


Plaque winner: House & Home . . New 
York, P. I. Prentice, editor. 

House & Home devoted its entire 
April issue to the problem of selling 
homes. Eleven of the publication’s 
editors traveled some 40,000 miles, 
visited hundreds of architects, 
builders, realtors, decorators, deal- 
ers and lenders in 103 towns and 
cities in 35 states to uncover the 
best home merchandising ideas and 
methods. 

Articles included: “How to use 
the model house for home merchan- 
dising,” “How to create curb ap- 
peal,” “How to set the scene,” “How 
to get crowds out,” “How to turn 
lookers into buyers,” “Nine model 
house case histories,” and “How 
can manufacturers and builders 
work together to make more sales?” 


Certificates: 


Architectural Forum . . New York, 
“Technology-1977,” January issue, 
Douglas Haskell, editor. 


Architectural Record . . New York, 
“Record Houses of 1957,” special 
Mid-May issue, Emerson Goble, 
managing editor. 


Industrial Design . . New York, “An- 
nual Design Review,” December 
issue, Jane McCullough, editor. 


Machine Design . . Cleveland, May 16 
issue featuring “Design Engineer- 
ing Show Guide,” Colin Carmichael, 
editor. 


Modern Railroads . . Chicago, “The 
Modern Freight Car,” November 
issue, Frank Richter, editor. 


Oil & Gas Journal . . Tulsa, Okla., 
“Annual Refining Number,” March 
25 issue, Kenneth B. Barnes, editor. 





Best design appearance: 


Plaque winner: Architectural Forum . . 
New York, Douglas Haskell, editor. 

A 16-page presentation of the 
new headquarters office building of 
the Connecticut General Insurance 
Co. in Bloomfield, Conn., took top 
honors for the September issue of 
Architectural Forum. 

Objective of the article was to tell 
Forum’s readers the story behind 
the most beautiful, most colorful 
office building completed during 
1957. 

The article consisted of seven 
four-color pages (nine four-color 
engravings), plus nine black and 
white pages. The photographs, the 
main element of the presentation, 
are enhanced by limiting the quan- 
tity and variety of type, by gener- 
ously using the white of the paper, 
and by carrying most of the text 
about the design and construction 
process in the back of the book. 


Most effective — ows a cost method of 
Pad 
keeping electronic product information 


before 56,000 engineers and p.a.'s. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER-eem 
OFFERS YOU A 
POWERFUL PACKAGED SELLING PLAN 


cem is a product information system (catalog-directory plus filing system) designed 
to save engineering time and keep your product data at the fingertips of the 
engineers and p.a.’s who make the buying decisions. Here’s why the eem pac ed 
selling plan makes your sales dollar most effective. 


1. ecem catalog sections offer a ‘marketplace’ 
eem is divided into 50 product sections, each.with a section number. All 
similar products are grouped in the same section. Every time an engineer 
or p.a, makes a buying decision on the type of product you manufacture, 
he refers to the product section containing your data to compare available 


Architectural Record . . New York, _ 


“Minoru Yamasaki,” May issue, eem “Clip-File” keeps your preduct information perpetually up-to-date 
5 eem ‘‘Clip-File,’’ a regularly mailed supplement containing descriptions, 
Emerson Goble, editor. specifications, illustrations or all new products released by manufacturers 
in the eem catalog section, ties in with eem product section numbers 
“ and keeps your catalog pages perpetually up-to-date. eem product 
House & Home . . New York, “24 section numbers and ‘“‘Clip-File’ provide the engineer with the first 
9 her i uniform industry-wide product information filing system. Now, for the 
Houses for 1958,” November issue, first time, an annual that is kept current throughout the year. 


P. I. Prentice, editor. 3. ecem low cost catalog printing and preparation service 

Quantities of catalogs comprising the material you catalog in eem are 
available at the lowest printing prices in the industry. Answers the 
problem of low cost, short form, up-to-date catalogs. 


Certificates: 


Industrial Design . . New York, “Prod- 


uct Planning,” June issue, Jane 
Fiske McCullough, editor. 


Progressive Architecture . . New York, 
“Modular Assembly,” November 
issue, Thomas H. Creighton, editor. 


Best original research: 


Plaque winner: Steel . . Cleveland, Wal- 
ter J. Campbell, editor. 

Titled, “Trends in Metals—Stain- 
less Steels,” a 16-page study to 
bring users and producers up to 
date on the potential of stainless 
steel in the Nov. 4, issue of Steel 
won in this category. 

The entire staff was assigned to 
this special study. Five areas were 
explored: Production and distribu- 
tion, user thinking, applications, de- 
sign and fabrication. The ‘editors 
spent four months interviewing 
stainless steel users and producers. 

In addition, Steel’s market re- 
search director mailed out 2,500 
questionnaires to users to determine 

Continued on page 134 


The eem market 


56,000 copies of eem are sent to a screened 
list of engineers (design, research, produc- 
tion, ect) and purchasing agents. In 
addition, leading sales reps in major indus- 
trial areas distribute eem to their key cus- 
tomers and prospects. eem ee com- 
plete coverage of all users of electronic 
equipment and components, plus penetra- 
tion in depth of major prospects. What's 
more, because cf eem’s extreme usefulness, 
it is the hub of every department in which 
buying decisions are made. This multiple 


readership adds many, many thousands of 
potential decision makers. 


The amazingly low cost of cataloging in eem 
The cost of keeping your full product story 
before virtually every —s electronic 
buyer (56,000) is approximately one cent 
per page. A single page costs $575. Multiple 
page rates are considerably lower. 

eem is your basic and best buy to cover 
the complete electronic market. Increase 
your sales ... reduce selling costs by 
cataloging in eem. 1959 edition space reser- 
vations close December 10, 1 


Photo: eem in action at Narda Microwave Corp. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER « 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 








If you wish to reach. the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehail Bidg. 


for over 73 s the leading 
journal of coal industry 











Photographic 
and 

Reporting 

Assignments... 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 


communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 


SICKLES 
Phois-Reporting SERVICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 
SOuth Orange 3-6355 
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Primary Reference Source 


FOR BUYING 
IN THE OIL 


REFINING-PETROCHEMICAL 


Major refinery purchasing is usually a group activity. It involves the 
recommendations of many key men . . . coordinated by design or project 
engineers. Successful refining industry sales effort requires keeping your 
catalog data continually available to all these group-decision makers . . . 
who compare and specify to buy. 

For 25 years the REFINERY CATALOG has been the primary reference 
source for equipment-service information in the Refining-Petrochemical 
industry. Carefully distributed to more than 8,500 stated buying locations, 
representing 98% of the industry's buying power, the REFINERY CATALOG 
gets preferred usage. It makes ready reference and comparison easy, and 
filing compact. 

Keep your sales information on the job full time . . . at the right 
places, at the times when buying decisions are being made. Support your 
sales force with adequate catalog data in the next REFINERY CATALOG. 


Write today for 
Fact Book, which 
shows how your 
resent catalog can 
conveniently pre- 
filed in REFINERY 
CATALOG, at a cost 
comparable to your 
present cataloging 
budget. 
SALES OFFICES 
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their needs and future plans for 
stainless steels. 

The interview and questionnaire 
information was prepared and pre- 
sented in both written and graphic 
form. The article both reported and 
interpreted trends iri all five areas 
covered, from both the user and 
producer standpoints. 


Certificates: 


Engineering News-Record .. New York, 
“Slow Payments Push Costs Up,” 
Oct. 17 issue, Waldo Bowman, edi- 
tor. 


Merchandising, trade 
and export papers 


Best series of articles: 


Plaque winner: Photo Developments . . 
Jackson, Mich., L. T. Heard, editor. 

A series of articles on the solving 
of employe problems in the June- 
November issues took top honors 
in this category for Photo Develop- 
ments. 

The articles (1) reviewed the em- 
ploye situation and pointed out 
sources of new employes, (2) sug- 
gested ways of reducing payroll 
waste and hiring mistakes, (3) dis- 
cussed proper hiring practices, (4) 
explained and recommended the 
testing of employes, (5) reported 
on a survey of dealers concerning 
how they pay their sales employes, 
and (6) pointed out practical ap- 
proaches to employe training. 

The six articles were written by 
the publication’s research director, 
Beatrice Judelle. 


Certificates: 


National Petroleum News .. New York, 
“Meet Today’s Jobber,” three arti- 
cles, May-July issues, Frank 
Breese, editor. 


Supermarket News . . New York, “The 
A&P Way,” 14 articles, Jan. 28- 
April 29, issues, Julian H. Handler, 
editor. 

Best single article* 


Plaque: Refrigeration & Air-conditioning 


“Two plaques were awarded in this 


category 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa.. 
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Business . . Cleveland, Jim McCallum, edi- 
tor. 
A first person report, “I Tried to 
Buy Year-Round Air Condition- 
ing,” exposed a suspected lack of 
creative selling at the dealer level— 
thus highlighting one of the indus- 
try’s basic problems. The eight-page 
article ran in the November issue. 

The author, associate editor Rich- 
ard W. Bracker, claiming to be a 
prospect, called on a number of 
dealers, and a call-by-call report of 
his contacts was given. In addition 
to the reports, the article contained 
a summary of observations and a 
chart-type analysis of the results. 


Plaque: Petroleo Interamericano . . Tulsa, 
Okla., Oscar B. Irizarry, editor. 

An eight-page, bilingual report on 
Venezuelan petroleum concessions 
in the July issue won a bronze 
plaque in this category. 

The meat of the story is embodied 
in a series of tables and small scale 
maps, showing acreage by compa- 
nies and amounts paid by successful 
bidders. The article also included 
complete information on the petro- 
chemical and refining center, gas 
pipelines, and other Venezuelan 
government oil ventures; and a fast 
review of the country’s technical 
progress. 


Certificates: 


American Exporter Industrial . . New 
York, “How to Select Electric Mo- 
tors,” September issue, Stephen W. 
Kann, editor. 


American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser . . Chicago, “What Hap- 
pens When a Cash & Carry Giant 
Enters Your Market,” Oct. 14 issue, 
Gordon J. Lawler, editor. 


Electrical Merchandising . . New York, 
“Biggest Changes Are Still Ahead,” 
July issue, Laurence Wray, editor. 


Motor . . New York, “You Can Bill 
More Customer Labor,” April issue, 
Edward Ford, editor. 


Best single issue: 


Plaque: Super Market Merchandising . . 
New York, Nathaniel Schwartz, editor. 
The winning October issue fea- 
tured an analysis of the Publix 
Markets’ operation, with emphasis 
on the important role national 


brands play in achieving the com- 
pany’s remarkable success in mass 
merchandising. 

The objective was to give super- 
market operators an insight into the 
Publix operation. The issue con- 
tained an interview with and pro- 
file of George Jenkins, Publix pres- 
ident; a 12-year record of sales, 
expenses, and profits to demonstrate 
the growth of the company; an 
analysis of the Publix merchandising 
philosophy; a description of some 
of the company’s more successful 
promotions; and a 32-page insert 
giving the movement in dollars and 
cases, over a two-year period, for 
1,911 grocery items handled through 
the Publix warehouse for 34 mar- 
kets. Items were broken down into 
product classes and individual 
brands. 


Certificates: 


Electrical Merchandising . . New York, 
“1957 Statistical and Marketing 
Issue,” January issue, Laurence 
Wray, editor. 


The Gift and Art Buyer . . New York, 
“40th Anniversary Issue,” May is- 
sue, Walter A. Kleinschrod, editor. 


LP-Gas . . New York, “Deliver Gas 
More Profitably,” July issue, Med 
Serif, editor. 


Motor .. New York, “Annual Service 
Sales Number,” November issue, 
Edward Ford, editor. 


Best design appearance: 


Plaque: Corset & Underwear Review . . 
New York, Louise S. Campe, editor. 
The October issue, emphasizing 
“Selling the Teenager and Junior 
Miss,” won in this classification. 
Careful use of white space for em- 
phasis and visual relief, plus an 
effective interchanging of halftones 
and line cuts, both illustrated and 
set the mood of the editorial. The 
individual articles were tied in with 
the over-all issue theme through 
the use of halftones showing a “typ- 
ical teenager” in her many and 
varied telephone-talking positions. 


Certificates: 


The Gift and Art Buyer... New York, 
November issue featuring “Holiday 
Merchandise for Immediate Deliv- 
ery,” Walter A. Kleinschrod, editor. 


Heating & Plumbing Engineer . . Toronto, 
Canada, May issue featuring “Spot- 
light on Research: Comfort’s Gold- 
en Era?” Al Epp, editor. 


Motor Service . . Chicago, “Know 
Your Stainless Steel,” July issue, 
William K. Toboldt, editor. 


Best original research: 
Plaque: National Jeweler . . New York, 
Morton R. Sarett, editor. 

“Unclaimed watch repairs,” a 
special survey reported in the 
March issue, took top honors for 
National Jeweler. 

Purpose of the report was to fur- 
nish jewelers, watchmakers and 
silversmiths with a concise, easily 
understood summary of the perti- 
nent sections of the laws on what 
must be done when a customer fails 
to claim merchandise left for repair. 

With the aid of counsel where re- 
quired, a search was made of the 
laws of each state to find the precise 
action a jeweler must take. A state- 
by-state breakdown of the informa- 
tion was given. : 


Certificates: 


Electrical Merchandising . . New York, 
“January Statistical and Marketing 
Issue,” Laurence Wray, editor. 


Food Merchandising . . St. Louis, “409 
Retailers Tell How They Sell 
Luncheon Meats,” April issue, 
William M. Humberg, editor: 


Progressive Grocer .. New York, “An- 
nual Survey of Food Retailing,” 
April issue, Robert W. Mueller, 
editor. 


Class, institutional 
and professional 
publications 


Best series of articles: 


Plaque: Food Service Magazine . . Madi- 
son, Wis., James R. Myers, editor. 
“Modernization Saves Man- 
power,” an integrated series pub- 
lished in the October, November 
and December issues of Food Serv- 
ice, showed how modernization can 
effect great savings manpower. 
The subject was divided into 
three general areas: (1) food, (2) 
equipment, and (3) methods. Each 
of the three issues led off with a 
Continued on page 136 
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DIRECT CONTACT 
where it counts 


Do you know there are less than 
6500 foundries in U. S. and 
Canada? MODERN CASTINGS’ 
paid circulation (the largest in 
the field) is supplemented by a 
controlled coverage that gets your 
message direct to the buying in- 





fluences in all of these foundries. 


No wasted readership — no in- 


ers have their magazine sent to | 


their homes. This means increased | 


reading time — greatest possible | °T@! decades from now. 


| Certificates: 


sales impact! 


These are just a few reasons why 


market. 


| Plaque: 


IM COMPETITION .. 
continued from p. 135 


keynote article evaluating the prob- 
lem, followed by constructive arti- 
cles on specific areas of interest. 


Certificates: 


Civil Engineering . . New York, “The 
Engineer Through the Ages,” 13 
articles, February-December, 1957, 
and February-March, 1958, Walter 
E. Jessup, editor. 


Institutions Magazine . . Chicago, “The 
Challenge of Change,” 44 articles, 
November, 1956-November, 1957, 
issues, William R. Hoelscher, man- 
aging editor. : 


Best single article: 


Plaque: School Executive . . New York, 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor. 

“A School for Tomorrow,” a 16- 
page article in the February issue, 
challenged the imagination of school 
executives regarding the direction 


school building will likely take in 


| the years to come. 


A prominent school architéct, W. 


| W. Caudill, looked ahead to school 
direct or uncertain routing of | 
copies. In fact, over 60% of | 
MODERN CASTINGS’ subscrib- | 


building of the future and, by 
sketch and text, reported on archi- 
tectural, technical, mechanical and 
educational innovations that one 
may expect to find in schools sev- 


Medical Economics . . Oradell, N. J., 


| “He Judges Your Work,” November 


MODERN CASTINGS’ belongs | issue, William A. Richardson, edi- 


on your schedule . . . if you really | 


want to reach the great foundry | 
| Best single issue: 


torial director. 


Volume Feeding M g 





| (formerly Institutional Feeding and Hous- 





castings 


| tion, 
| and food presentation. 





Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois | 
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| ing) . . New York, Jack A. Ghene, editor. 


The January issue, devoted to 


| “Portion Planning,” gave a compre- 


hensive guide to maximum profits 
from portion control. 

It showed the food service opera- 
tor how to plan portion controls for 
each of the basic steps of volume 
feeding: menu planning, purchasing 
and inventory, recipe standardiza- 
controlled food preparation 


Certificates: 
American Restaurant . . Chicago, “Ad- 


vertising Promotion Handbook,” 
September issue, Henry S. Ehle, 
editor. 


Astronautics .. New York, August is- 
sue featuring the International 
Geophysical Year and a look into 
the industry’s future, Irwin Hersey, 
editor. 

Best design appearance: 

Plaque: Astronautics . . New York, Irwin 
Hersey, editor. 

These factors help make the Aug- 
ust issue of Astronautics a winner: 
the use of large, dramatic illustra- 
tions; liberal use of white space; a 
variety of column widths; and re- 
strained, functional use of color. 

The four-color cover illustration 
was chosen for both technical im- 
portance and artistic merit. The is- 
sue is an excellent example of how 
technical editorial material can be 
both informative and attractive. 


Certificates: 


Electronic Industries . . Philadelphia, 
entire October issue, Bernard F. 
Osbahr, editor. 


Interiors . . New York, October issue 
devoted to offices and office furni- 
ture, Olga Gueft, editor. 


NEA Journal . . Washington, March 
issue centered around NEA centen- 
nial, Mildred S. Fenner, editor. 


School Executive .. New York, “When 
Citizens See the Schools in Action,” 
“Three New Concepts in Roof De- 
sign,” “A Difficult Site Becomes an 
Advantage,” and “They’ve Been 
Criticizing the Wrong Things,” in 
February, August, September and 
November issues respectively, Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, editor. 


Best original research: 


No plaque awarded. 
Certificates: 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal 
Toronto, “Annual Survey of Retail 
Pharmacy Operations in Canada,” 
August issue, Mrs. Margaret Fre- 
win, editor. 


School Executive . . New York, “Let’s 
Take a Walk Through New 
Schools,” June issue, Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, editor. * 
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throughout the country. But this 
lack of widespread wholesale dis- 
tribution was causing a_ serious 
problem in another way. Here’s 
what was happening. 

A lighting fixture manufacturer 
would buy Sola ballasts and install 
them in his fixtures, which were 
then distributed nationally through 
electrical wholesale distributors. 
Ultimately, the fixtures would be 
bought and installed by electrical 
contractors. 

If the fixture should not function 
properly because the ballast proved 
defective, the ballast was replace- 
able free under Sola’s warranty 
policy. The problem of making such 
replacements in the few cases nec- 
essary was a real “headache” to 
everyone involved. 


Replacement problem .. The 
very few Sola ballasts which proved 
defective in-warranty could not be 
promptly and conveniently replaced. 
The electrical contractor would take 
the ballast to the wholesaler from 
whom he bought the fixture in 
which it was installed. But the 
wholesaler could not replace it be- 
cause he did not stock Sola ballasts, 
for reasons already mentioned. So, 
the wholesaler would return the 
ballast to the fixture manufacturer, 
who would replace it from stock 
and then bill Sola. 

Sola’s three biggest competitors, 
on the other hand, already could 
make replacements at the wholesale 
level. In their case, the lighting fix- 
ture manufacturer took no part at 
all in the replacement transaction. 
In fact, fixture manufacturers were 
seldom aware of in-warranty fail- 
ures of competitor’s ballasts. 

As a result, Sola was put at a dis- 
advantage in two ways: (1) Fixture 
manufacturers, the major market 
factor in Sola sales, were made 
conscious of virtually every defec- 
tive-in-warranty Sola ballast—but 
not of failures of competitor’s bal- 
lasts. In the eyes of the fixture man- 
ufacturer, this tended to make Sola 
ballasts appear inferior, when ac- 
tually, Sola has fewer in-warranty 
failures. (2) Even if the fixture 
manufacturer knew that Sola bal- 
lasts had an extremely low failure 

Continued on page 138 
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) 3 New ways to use type 
FOR 


DIRECT MAIL» HOUSE ORGANS 
CATALOGS - BROCHURES 


See this idea-packed demonstration showing how national 
industrial companies save time, cut printing costs and grade up 
the quality of their printed material. 


Also see. . . How to get BIG TYPE (18 to 288 pt.) in large 
quantities on a budget... . The tiniest, sharpest TYPE in the World 
. .. How to save PLATEMAKING time and costs . . . The toughest, 
most PERFECT REPRO PROOFS produced . . . How 480 pounds 
of standing type fits into a file envelope... How to Mix TYPE 
STYLES AND SIZES at lowest possible cost... The world’s 
LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHIC TYPE DEPARTMENT. 


: Continuous demonstration — June 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 for 


. N.I.A.A. national convention delegates and their friends. 


: It’s free. No obligation. Simply call for 
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Use this merchandiser’s sales, advertising. promotion, training ex- 
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publicity, conventions, exhibits, local promotions, advertising — 
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cou MINING 
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-_ 


Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 2% hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most . . . Coal Mining. 


AA-4745 
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ratio, it was a nuisance to him to be 
involved in the replacement trans- 
action, which resulted in delay and 
inconvenience to fixture users, his 
ultimate customers. 


The Sola plan . . Sola manage- 
ment devised an ingenious plan to 
solve the problem by making in- 
warranty replacements at the 
wholesale level. Realizing that it 
was economically unfeasible to es- 
tablish a network of wholesale dis- 
tributors who would actually stock 
Sola ballasts for replacement pur- 
poses, they contrived a unique plan. 
Sola decided to allow wholesalers 
to replace a defective-in-warranty 
Sola ballast with a new one of an- 
other make, if the replacement bal- 
last met the quality standards set by 
Certified Ballast Manufacturers. 
“CBM” specifications, certified by 
an independent testing organization, 
are the recognized standards for 
quality ballast construction and 
performance. Since most wholesal- 
ers do stock ballasts made by one or 
another of Sola’s three major com- 
petitors, they could supply an 
equivalent for any Sola ballast 
made. In effect, the Sola “Ballast 


Promoting the plan . 


Service Plan” made it possible for 
virtually any wholesaler to replace 
a defective in-warranty Sola ballast 
—without having to stock any Sola 
products! 

To assure the cooperation of the 
wholesalers, the plan included a pro- 
vision for paying them their whole- 
sale cost, plus normal markup for 
any replacement ballast. Thus, 
making a replacement of a defec- 
tive-in-warranty Sola ballast was as 
profitable to the wholesaler as mak- 
ing a sale. Paperwork required was 
kept to an absolute minimum, and 
wholesalers were paid promptly in 
cash for any replacement made un- 
der the plan. Not attempt whatever 
was made to persuade wholesalers 
to stock any Sola products. 

This bold plan was made possible 
only because of Sola’s extremely 
low failure ratio. Sola calculated 
correctly that few such replace- 
ments would actually be necessary, 
and results have proved this true. 
In more than eight months that the 
plan has been in effect, a negligible 
number of ballasts have been re- 
placed. The real value of the plan is 
not in its operation per se, but as an 
“insurance” factor guaranteeing 
satisfaction from Sola products. 


“Selling” the plan .. Once the 





. Electrical wholesale distributors requesting to enroll in Sola‘s 


“Ballast Service Plan’ received this packet of promotion material. Included were 
samples of free promotional literature for their use in ‘selling’ the plan as a customer 
service, an information folder, and a conversion chart showing the equivalent ballasts 


which could be substituted for Sola’s. 





Ballast Service Plan details were 
worked out, the next step was to 
make the plan known in the indus- 
try. Sola’s advertising agency, Sid- 
ney Clayton & Associates, Chicago, 
took over this phase of the job. 

The agency devised a campaign 
utilizing publication advertising and 
direct mail, aimed at four market 
factors—lighting fixture manufac- 
turers, electrical wholesalers, elec- 
trical contractors (including indus- 
trial electricians), and major ballast 
specifiers and users. Promotion on 
these four levels was carried on 
simultaneously, over a period of 
several months. 

The campaign to fixture manu- 
facturers was designed to show 
them that as a result of the new 
plan, a defective-in-warranty Sola 
ballast could be replaced almost 
anywhere in the United States, 
without any inconvenience what- 
ever to the fixture manufacturer. 
Two-color, four-page advertising 
inserts explaining the advantages of 
the plan to fixture manufacturers 
were run in trade publications. 
These advertisements were followed 
in later months with two-page 
spreads and single page advertise- 
ments on the new plan. 

Also, at two-week intervals dur- 
ing the campaign, direct mail was 
used to provide fixture manufactur- 
ers with a more comprehensive pic- 
ture of the plan. Mailings included 
reprints of.advertising to electrical 
wholesalers, contractors, and indus- 
trial electricians, plus other litera- 
ture and advertising material. 


The payoff .. The ultimate suc- 
cess of the campaign hinged on get- 
ting wholesalers to enroll in the 
plan as “Ballast Service Centers.” 
As such, they would perform the 
necessary replacement service on 
defective-in-warranty Sola ballasts. 
Again, the agency utilized a simul- 
taneous publication advertising and 
direct mail campaign. 

The advantages of the plan—of 
being able to offer an added cus- 
tomer service, at a profit—were 
heavily stressed. As an added in- 
centive, wholesalers were offered a 
variety of free promotional litera- 
ture which Sola would imprint 
without cost to any wholesaler. 

A packet containing samples of 


this promotional literature was 
mailed to each wholesaler who re- 
turned an advertising coupon or 
business reply card indicating his 
desire to enroll in the plan. The 
wholesaler could then “merchan- 
dise” the plan as a customer service 
to the electrical contractors and in- 
dustrial electricians he served. 


Campaign results . . The cam- 
paign was an outstanding success. 
Without any personal contact, 324 
wholesalers enrolled as _ Ballast 
Service Centers, providing Sola 
with the field replacement network 
required. 

Whereas previously replacements 
could be obtained in only six cities, 
now they are available in cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 
The geographical distribution of 
these replacement centers very 
closely parallels the distribution 
pattern of all electrical wholesale 
distributors. Establishing this net- 
work speeded up making the few 
in-warranty replacements which are 
normally necessary and eliminated 
the necessity for a fixture manufac- 
turer to be involved in the replace- 
ment transaction in any way. 

An advertising and direct mail 
campaign directed to electrical con- 
tractors and industrial electricians 
was patterned after the campaigns 
to fixture manufacturers and whole- 
salers. 

The objective of this campaign 
was to inform these electricians of 
the ease with which they could ob- 
tain a replacement for a defective- 
in-warranty Sola ballast. All direct 
mail and publication advertising 
contained reply cards or coupons 
requesting a “Cross-Index Ballast 
Replacement Guide” showing Sola 
ballast catalog numbers and the 
equivalent ballasts made by other 
manufacturers. 

The success of this phase of the 
campaign is indicated by the fact 
that nearly 4,500 requests for the 
guide were received. Although the 
objective of the campaign was not 
to make sales, the electricians re- 
questing these charts are very in- 
fluential in deciding which ballasts 
will be used for many lighting ap- 
plications. The good will engendered 
among them undoubtedly will help 
Sola’s sales. 

Continued on page 140 
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Here’s a transparent film so light- 
weight and thin it can accommodate 
up to 50% more material in a rin 
binder. It’s strong, durable an 
scratch-resistant and Mylar stays 
crystal-clear despite repeated han- 
dling. Unaffec by moisture, tem- 
perature, age. Your valuable sales 
presentations, reports, displays, 

hotograph album sheets deserve 
ylar’s extra protection. 


a 
Available in 2 thicknesses — .0015 
gauge for greater capacity and econ- 
omy, and .002 gauge for the ultimate 
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OOCUURRORCEEOCCOEERERNCOODORROREEES 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois $t., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 








How U.S. communities sell themselves to industry — by Leo Anderson 
A report on industrial development promotion—the scope of its promotion, the source 
and types of promotion, what successes there have been, and an outlook for the future. 
A complete to sales incentives — by R. C. Ausbeck 
A practical guide to the use of sales incentives, explaining step-by-step planning of an 
incentive program and a checklist of 44 objectives which such a program can accomplish. 
Your complete guide to holding an open house — by Russell R. Jalbert 
Details on 38 specific planning areas of holding an open house, including: objectives, 
theme, budget, issuing invitations, press conference, plant tour and entertainment with 
handy checklist to be sure no details have been overlooked. 
Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bullen 
For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 
article provides information significant in their marketing plans. 
Brainstorming: valuable tool or passing fancy — by Dick Hodgson 
A detailed analysis of the value of brainstorming, including when it is 
useful, what are its limitations, how it should be used, and, most important, 
when it should not be used. 
How to apply research to irdustrial marketing — by Charles S. Roberts 
A “massive ignorance’ is exemplified among industrial managements of the value of 
market research, and more than that, remedies are given to correct the existing situation. 
A complete guide to Ip reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 
description of the services now available to business publications. 
Hew to write industrial publicity articles — by H. P. Bailey 
Popular misconceptions about industrial publicity as viewed 
by an experienced publicity writer and commented upon by nine business paper editors. 
Are we marketing men or witchdoctors? — by Norton Weber 
Common sense guides for an industria! company to follow in making the 
‘marketing concept’’ a workable philosophy. 
ing Quiz . . . How to eval your pr tion program — by George Black 
Is your public relations and publicity program effective? Your answers 
in this quiz will provide a clearer picture of your promotion program. 
Se you're 100 . . . How to promote a company’s centennial 
A company’s first 100 years is important — and so is its centennial 
promotion. This is the way Mueller Co. handled it without seeming to brag. 
How top executives help set industrial advertising budgets . . Top 


Fourteen company officials explain their methodology on working 

out company advertising budgets. 

Will the ‘system’ be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe Dobrin 
“Tomorrow’s markets will not be single companies or individuals, but 

complex industrial systems,’’ according to this provocative look into the 

future of marketing. 

What's wrong with the ‘new’ agency selection system? — by An Agencyman 
According to this leading agency man, agencies do NOT like the 

““new’’ formula and questionnaire system for selecting new advertising 

agencies. Why? — because it opens the door for the ‘‘dog and pony 

show’ type of agency pitch — exactly what it was intended to eliminate. 

How to ‘automate’ your icity program — by George W. 

Here’s the easy way to handle publicity: Just write the release, and let 

your secretary do the rest. 

Business publications: the steady push — by Charles W. Kopf 

An agencyman analyzes the mainstay industrial marketing — business 

publication advertising, with exact details on media selection, use of 

color, bleed, layout and many other vital elements necessary to this 

form of advertising. 

As — expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
K. Ss 

Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works. 
How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 

To find out whether a business publication is as good as its “readership surveys’’ 
show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 

Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — but —— 

there are inserts —- and there are inserts. 





The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R284 Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 

R241 Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning Teaustrial ads and the stories behind them 

R203 A guide to better publici 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New 
York, exclusively for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better 
industrial publicity. 
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SOLA 


continued from p. 139 


Informing the sales force . . 
The Sola sales force was not neg- 
lected in the campaign. Every Sola 
representative was given special in- 
struction in the mechanics of the 
new Ballast Service Plan and its 
importance in the sale of Sola prod- 
ucts. 

Each representative was given a 
presentation portfolio for use in ex- 
plaining the plan to Sola’s major 
customers, the lighting fixture man- 
ufacturers. And as the advertising 
campaign got under way, a sample 
of all direct mail and publication 
advertising was forwarded to sales- 
men along with a message giving 
them up-to-date information on 
each phase of the campaign as it 
progressed. 

Additional literature was mailed 
to major specifiers and users of in- 
dustrial lighting fixtures to inform 
them of the replacement policy pro- 
tection offered with Sola ballasts. 


Double duty “Extra mileage” 
was obtained from most of the ad- 
vertisements and other promotional 
literature by using it in more than 
one phase of the campaign. Adver- 
tisements were printed in sufficient 
quantities to be used later in direct 
mail. The four-page advertising in- 
serts were mailed with a transmittal 
letter; other advertisements were 
made into reprint folders. 

Advertisements and other mate- 
rial prepared for wholesalers and 
contractors were later mailed to fix- 
ture manufacturers with an ex- 
planation of how they were used, so 
that the manufacturers would know 
exactly how the new service plan 
was being “marketed” to the various 
groups involved. Likewise, whole- 
salers were sent material originally 
prepared for contractors. 

Sola officials are quite pleased 
with the outcome of the campaign. 
They feel that in addition to estab- 
lishing the required field replace- 
ment centers, they have also created 
a greater awareness of Sola as a 
manufacturer of high quality, 
trouble free products, fully backed 
with a sound in-warranty replace- 
ment policy. g 














Agency changes. . 


John R. Van Arsdale . . appointed execu- 
tive vice-president, Rumrill Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. George R. Darcy, vice-president and 
general manager of the agency's Baldwin, 
Bowers & Strachan Division, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been named a director. Robert J. 
McMahon, account supervisor, has been 
named a vice-president. 


Van Arsdale Uptegrove 
Deane Uptegrove . . executive vice-presi- 
dént and creative director, H. B. Humph- 
rey, Alley & Richards, New York and 
Boston, has been named president of 
the agency. He will continue active su- 
pervision of the agency's creative ac- 
tivities. Paul Field, copy director, and 
Harold Miller, art director, have been 
elected creative vice-presidents of the 
agency. 


Parker Advertising Co. . . Dayton, O., has 
moved to new, expanded quarters at 333 
W. First St. 


John T. Curry, Jr. . : from national ac- 
count executive and manager of regional 
sales, Radio Advertising Bureau, New 
York, to account executive, Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. 


Barnes Chase Co. . . San Diego, named 
to handle advertising and public relations 
for Stromberg-Carlson of San Diego, a di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp. The 
San Diego company manufactures elec- 
tronic equipment. 


James L. Kapplin & Associates . . Balti- 
more, has moved to 411 E. 25th St. 


Nelson Advertising Co. . . Des Moines, 
named to handle advertising for Hot 
Spot Detector-Zeleny, Des Moines, man- 
ufacturer of temperature measuring equip- 
ment for agriculture and industry. 


Charles W. Bolan .. St. Louis, named 
agency for Frank Adam Electric Co., 
St. Louis manufacturer of lighting panel- 
boards, switchboards, electric heaters and 
service equipment. 


Holden, Chapin, LaRue . . Detroit, ap- 
pointed agency for Detroit Mold Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit. 


Continued on page 142 








here’s where hospitals 
compare and select 








filing prices. 


a service of 





be sure your catalog 
is on file to help them 
choose your product 


Hosprrat Purcuasine Fixe, since 1919, 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
decisions—plus 94-+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
Less in total cost and far more effective than individual 
catalog distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof 
of use. The 1959 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file 
your catalog here to serve throughout next year. Catalog 
reservations close mid-summer 1958. Write NOW for catalog 


fi HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











“Your newspaper should be first 
choice of advertisers who want 
to reach contractors...and 
related professions in this area,” 

says Guy H. Taylor, partner, Moffatt, 

Nichol & Taylor, engineers, Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Taylor points out that his firm 

checks the Journal of Commerce daily to 

€ sure notices to bidders are correctly 
entered, to keep posted on business and 
construction activity, to get a measure of 
current construction costs, and on the legai 
side to watch for bankruptcies and other 
credit information. 
People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


® General Contractors ®@ Manufacturers 

© Sub-Contractors © Attorneys 

© Building Material Dealers © Logging, Lumber Firms 
© Architects, Engineers © Financial Firms 


Daily SexsealefLommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
eolaitelile MAM Clete (ola 








me 
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to new heights! LAW AND ORDER 
i. 8 mow FIRST in advertising = 
‘dollars, FIRST in executive ; 


On the mark, set and gone... 
i 


) than ever 
stand to benefit by advertising 
Ou products and services in 
ND ORDER because it is 

tin reader respons 


‘every- issue- 
a-special-issue policy 
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EeveERFr FReSADYyY 
Creative Printed Specialties 


357-K Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
PLymouth 9-5500 . . . Ext. 228 








DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 
handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 


tenance. 
Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


nn Lille Mi tu 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 
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Agency changes. . 


Continued from p. 141 


Dr. Chilton R. Bush . . executive head, de- 
partment of communications and jour- 
nalism, Stanford University, San Francisco, 
and director of the university's Institute 
for Communication Research, has been 
named research consultant for Gene K. 
Walker Co., San Francisco. 


Poorman, Butler & Associates . . Muncie, 
Ind., appointed agency for Bacon Ameri- 
can Corp., Muncie, Ind., and Oakland, 
Cal., manufacturer of tire recapping ma- 
chinery. 


Lawrence Kraft . . from account execu- 
tive, Willard G. Gregory & Co., Los 
Angeles, to account supervisor, Indus- 
trial Division, Compton Advertising, Los 
Angeles. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. . . Easton, Pa., 
from Hughes-Philips Advertising Agency, 
Easton, to Beaumont, Heller & Sperling. 
Reading, Pa. 


William Schaller Co. . . West Hartford, 
Conn., named Andersen 
Laboratories, also of West Hartford, man- 
ufacturer of radar, sonar and automatic 


agency for 


computation equipment. 


Walter C. Raithel Jr. . . account super- 
visor, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Chicago, elected a vice-president. 


Philip I. Ross Co. . . New York, named 
agency for Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co., 
Phillipsburg, N.J. Bell & Howell Phillips- 
burg is the successor to Inserting & Mail- 
ing Machine Co. and manufacturers mech- 
anized mail processing machines. 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. . . Burbank, Cal., 
manufacturer of aircraft equipment, from 
West-Marquis, Los Angeles, to Gaynor & 
Ducas, Los Angeles. 


Julius Klein Public Relations . . Chicago, 
announces establishment of a new com- 
pany, Julius Klein Public Relations of 
Canada. Ron Kenyon, Canadian public 
relations man, has been made manager 
of the already existing Toronto office 
which now operates under the Canadian 
company name. 


Johnston Snipes .. from the news staff, 
National Broadcasting Co., to account su- 
pervisor, Danie] J. Edelman & Associates, 
Chicago, public relations agency. 


Richard F. Casey . . from research project 
director to vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Benton & Bowles, New York. Mr. 


_ Casey succeeds Alfred Whittaker who re- 


signed to become director of research, 
Bristol-Myers, New York. 


Public Relations Board . . Chicago, ap- 
pointed to handle public relations for 
Union Tank Car Co., Chicago supplier of 
tank cars for the petroleum industry. 


Frank P. McGrath . . from account execu- 
tive, Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Indianapolis, to vice-president, Poor- 
man, Butler & Associates, Muncie, Ind. 


Allied Advertising Agency . . Cleveland, 
has moved to new, larger quarters in the 
Standard Building. 


Gray & Rogers . . Philadelphia, named 
to handle public relations for member 
companies of the American Institute of 
Laundering, Joliet, Ill. 


Compton Advertising . . Los Angeles, has 
moved to new headquarters at 6505 Wil- 
shire Boulevard Building. The move unifies 
the consumer, radio-television and indus- 
trial divisions previously located at two 
different addresses. 


William J. Kalaher . . from account execu- 
tive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, to 
account executive, John B. Hickox, Inc., 
Cleveland. 


Heintz & Co. .. Los Angeles, has acquired 
Irwin-Los Angeles. George W. Irwin, prin- 
cipal of the latter agency, has become a 
vice-president of Heintz & Co. and a mem- 
ber of the agency's Los Angeles and San 
Francisco plans board. 


Media changes. . 


John R. Vanneman and Robert C. Johnson 
- « named publishers of Western Construc- 
tion and Western Industry respectively. 
Both magazines are properties of King 
Publications, San Francisco. 


Hays 


George O. Hays and Russell C. Jaenke . . 
have been elected board chairman and 
president respectively of Penton Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland. Mr. Hays moves up 
from president and Mr. Jaenke from execu- 
tive vice-president. All officers will con- 
tinue currently to function essentially as 
they have in recent years. 

Continued on page 155 
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OUTSTANDING 
FILMS TO HELP 
SALESMEN 

SELL AGAINST 
RESISTANCE 


Solid Gold Hours 

Opening the Sale 

Presenting Your Sales Case 
Convincingly 

Overcoming Objections 

Closing the Sale 

How to Sell Quality 

The Power of Enthusiasm in Selling 

The Bettger Story 


These 30-minute sound movies are 
professionally produced. They will 
highlight any sales meeting, train 
new sab add i and im- 
pact to dealer i Th d. 
of companies have used them. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 
FOR SALES 


DA ih a L TRAINING FILMS 


4646 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 102 


2. Determine the interests of the 
reading group. Spend some time 
learning the preferences of your 
audience. No editor living can cre- 
ate an internal-external without 
having the pulse of his readers. It 
isn’t easy but it is possible to de- 
termine reader interests through a 
sample survey, made in advance of 
publication. 


3. Avoid the snob appeal. Plush 
layouts, excessive use of color and 
too sophisticated copy will quickly 
alienate the basic employe audience. 
If it’s too snob, stockholder readers 
whose favorite company literature 
is a dividend check may suggest 
more appropriate uses for the publi- 
cation’s budget. The middle-of-the- 
road approach is safer and more 
considerate of the audience. 


4. Look into the experiences of 
others. Publishing a successful in- 
ternal-external can be treacherous, 
so learn from the humbling experi- 
ences of companies that have tried 
it. Let the company’s communica- 
tions man visit the plants of other 
publishers, armed with questions 
and eager for answers. 


5. Survey the publication frequent- 
ly. Even if it’s only a once-over- 
lightly sampling, try to determine 
how well (or how poorly) you’re 
doing. An annual check-up is as 
good for a publication as for a hu- 
man being. 


A considerable number of exist- 
ing internal-externals were launched 
as quarterlies, because the publish- 
ers were fearful that the pace of a 
well-edited monthly could not be 
maintained. Some later went to 
monthlies, but many remained on a 
four-times a year basis, which many 
communications people suspect is 
often enough. 

The newcomer in the internal- 
external field should be warned to 
test the water before he dives. The 
field is highly competitive. The good 
internal-externals are really good; 
attractive in appearance without 
being gaudy; professional in ap- 
proach without being patronizing; 
often technical without being dull. 
So look before you leap. a 


EQUIP MENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 


FOR J ba. 
LOWEST RATES 


Twelve 1/9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 10,000 inquiries 
per month. 


eaulprean 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 
for 


@ DRILLING @ PRODUCING 


@ FIELD PROCESSING © PIPELINE 
@ REFINING © PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 








Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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This is a Bruning Copying Machine 


Result: most inquiries, lowest cost! 


These are not our own words. They come to you unsolicited from H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, Chicago: 
“As you know, we utilize your publication along with all the 
leading news weeklies and several general monthlies to reach 
executive buying influences in the general business market for 
our client Charles Bruning Company. 
“Nation’s Business has produced more inquiries per ad than 
any other publication on the list. It produced these inquiries at 
approximately % the average cost of inquiries produced by the 
weeklies and at a lower cost than all but one of the other 
monthly magazines.” 
RESULTS such as these are not exceptional; they are typical for adver- 
tisers in Nation’s Business. The reason is that more ownership-motivated 
businessmen subscribe to Nation’s Business than to any other business 
magazine . . . and ownership-motivated men are the ones who make more 
buying decisions. 
Of the 780,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the men who 
actually own American business — presidents, owners, partners in every 
type of business, nationwide. Nation’s Business advertising linage climbed 
17% in 1957 over 1956 because 


780,000 PAID CIRCULATION to 700,000 ownership-motivated business ex- 
ecutives who have personal subscriptions and 80,000 business- members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
on the facing page, and drop the 
card in the mail. Industrial Mar- 
keting will pass your requests on to 
the publisher or supplier who offers 
the material. 


601/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Present and future analyzed 
for textile knitting mills 

Current conditions as well as future 
prospects for textile knitting mills are 
covered in detail in this 12-page reprint 
from Textile World. 

Trends within the industry are described 
in terms of workers, equipment, and pro- 
duction. 


602/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Ceramic industry potentials 
described in booklet 

Uses and potential uses of various 
ceramic materials are described in this 
16-page booklet prepared by the American 
Ceramic Society. 

Intended to serve as a guide to the 
ceramic engineering profession, the book- 
let illustrates processes and uses and in- 
dicates areas of potential new develop- 
ments. 


603/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Wire rope consumption studied 
in coal use industries 

Wire rope usage and consumption by 
electric utility companies, inland water- 
ways barge operators, the steel industry, 
and general industry is described in this 
13-page report prepared by Coal Utiliza- 
tion. 

Included in the report is a detailed tab- 
ulation showing footages and gage of 
wire consumed by the respective indus- 
tries, 


604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Sales executives offered 

sample merchandising item 
Prepared to aid sales executives in mer- 

chandising their catalogs or sales manuals 








to distributors, dealers or salesmen, the 
Heinn Co. has produced a die-cut promo- 
tion piece in the shape of a loose-leaf 
binder. 

The front cover contains simulated em- 
bossing on a background of simuleted 
leather, A salesman's inspirational mes- 
sage is printed on the back cover. 


605/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


This 12-page folder contains the results 
of a study made to determine the scope 
and degree of influence of chemical engi- 
neers in recommending, specifying and/or 
buying certain basic chemicals and raw 
materials. 

Prepared by Chemical Engineering 
Progress, the report contains complete 
details on questions asked, interview pro- 
cedures and individuals contacted. 


606/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Economies and methods cited 
for photo offset buyers 


How to estimate costs, how to prepare 
copy for maximum economy, a glossary 
of paper terms, tricks of copy-fitting, and 
postal facts are some of the subjects 
covered in this 36-page booklet produced. 
by Direct Mail Printing Co. 

Emphasis is on “how to,” with illus- 
trations designed to stimulate new ideas 
for direct mail advertising. 


607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
1958 sales estimated for 
electrical-electronic products 
This report contains estimated dollar 
values for products sold to manufacturers 
comprising the electrical-electronic market. 
Prepared by Electrical Engineering, the 
report includes information on who buys 
various products, as well as data on who 
sells to whom, and how much. 





eek ta. 4-habene 


® Send for these free selling tools 


608/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Editorial content summary 
shows approach to reader 


To illustrate the type of reader it serves, 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
has prepared a four-page summary of 
its 1957 editorial content. 

Classified by subject matter, the titles 
of the articles indicate editorial emphasis 
placed on various aspects of the industry 
and readers served. 


609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Market survey available on 
nonmetallic minerals and parts 


Markets for 16 nonmetallic materials 
and forms, within U.S, hardgoods manu- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
586 


Please send me the following 


facturing plants, are analyzed in this 
13-page report prepared by Materials in 
Design Engineering. 

Included also is a report on the kinds 
of advertising copy preferred by engineers 
and designers who specify nonmetallic 
materials and forms. 


610/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Canada’s design engineers’ 
buying influence cited 

Containing a list of functional titles 
under which Canada’s “design engineers” 
may work, this four-page folder was pre 
pared by Design Engineering (of Can- 
ada). 

Included in the folder is a current de- 

Continued on next page 
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MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


scription of Canada’s original equipment 
market plus a list of various products and 
components specified by the typical de- 
sign engineer. 


G11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Aviation market evolution 
analyzed in booklet 

Charts, illustrations cmd descriptions show 
marketing relationships for those inter- 
ested in selling to producers of aircraft 
and missiles. 

Produced by Aviation Age, this 10-1/2x 
14” booklet also contains the names of 
organizations currently engaged in air- 
craft and missiles production. 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New publication and purpose 
described in folder 


Editorial objectives and methods are 
contained in this folder which describes 












research and media data ... 


fying Engineer”—scheduled to begin 
monthly publication in September. 

Also included in the folder is a de 
scription of the specific readers for whom 
the publication is edited and information 


on their buying influence and habits. 


613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New mailing piece ideas 
contained in “how to” booklet 

“Printing for the Mails” is the title of 
a 12-page, file-size booklet recently pro- 
duced by United States Envelope Co. 

Designed to be an “idea generator” the 
booklet contains information on what type 
of mailing pieces are practical and per- 
mitted by the Post Office. 


614/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Latin American farms viewed 
as markets for machinery 


This 16-page booklet reviews the farm 
situation in Latin America and describes 
sales potentials for farm machinery and 


equipment. 
Prepared by Agricultura de las Amer- 
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a new publication—named “Actual Speci- 


icas, the booklet also outlines the pub- 
lication’s editorial philosophy and de- 
scribes its readership. 


615/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales incentive program 
outlined and illustrated 


A 3l-page booklet entitled “How to in- 
crease sales, boost morale, promote” has 
been prepared by John Plain & Co., as 
an aid to sales managers interested in 
stimulating their staffs. 

Included with the booklet is an eight- 
page letter-size outline describing how to 
set up a “blitz-type” sales campaign. 


61G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Missile-related construction 
analyzed in detail 


Construction opportunities resulting from 
the country’s missile program are ana- 
lyzed in this 12-page reprint from Engi- 
neering News-Record. 

Details contained in the report include 
description of types of facilities to be built, 
illustrations of structures and buildings 
currently in use and information on how 
contracts are awarded. 


617/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Sales-building uses 
outlined for name plates 


Uses for personalized desk name plates 
are contained in two-page outline released 
by the Desk-sign Mig. Co. 

The outline cites eight major uses for 
the desk signs, with a number of typical 
examples of each. 


618/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Photostat and photo services 
buyers’ manual available 


Covering all services available to buy- 
ers of photostats, slide preparation and 
photographic services, this manual also 
contains color charts and size specifica- 
tions for visual presentations. 

Prepared by Admaster Prints, the man- 
ual is divided into sections covering slide 
preparations and costs, film strips, tele- 
vision flip boards and telops, etc. 
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9-12.. National Materials Handling Ex- 
position, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 

9-13..Fourth International Automation 
Exposition & Congress, Coliseum, 
New York. 

10-13.. National Coated Abrasives Ma- 
chinery Show, Product Engineering 
Building, Behr-Manning Co., Troy, 
N.Y. 

12-22... Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

22-27..Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

23-27... American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Statler, Boston. 

30- 2.. Exhibitors Advisory Council Clinic 
and Show for Shows, Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 3.. National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


July 

14-16... Yorkton Agricultural & Industrial 
Exhibition, Fairgrounds, Yorkton, 
Sask., Canada. 

20-22 .. Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, Phoenix Hotel, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

26-29 .. National Audio-Visual Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


August 

6- 9.. Peterborough Industrial Exposition, 
Morrow Park, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. 

11-13.. Western Packaging & Materials 
Handling Exposition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

19-22... Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


September 

8-11..New York Premium Show, Shera- 
ton-Astor Hotel, New York. 

8-11..Society of Automotive Engineers— 
Farm, Construction & Industrial 
Machinery, Production Forum & 
Engineering Display, Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee. : 

9-12... National Chemical Exposition, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

15-19. .Instrument-Automation Conference 


? 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


& Exhibit, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

22-25.. American Mining ‘Congress Mining 

Show, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 

cisco. 

Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleve- 

land Auditorium. 

27- 1..National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

29- 1..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

29- 3..Society of Automotive Engineers- 
Aircraft Production Forum & Air- 
craft Engineering Display, Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles. 


23-26... 


October 

5- 9..Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton-Cad- 
illac, Betroit. 

5-10..Contracting Plasterers Internation- 
al Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

6- 8..Truck Body & Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City. 

6-10..Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 

12-16 .. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 

13-16... National Industrial Packaging & 
Handling Exposition, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

15-17... Canadian Institute of Radio Engi- 
neering, Toronto-Automotive Build- 
ing, CNE Grounds, Toronto. 

15-18 . . National Office Management Asso- 
ciation-Montreal Business Show, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

- International Textile Machinery & 
Accessories Exhibition, Belle Vue, 
Manchester, England. 


15-25. 


November 

2- §..National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 

3- 6.. Bergen County Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Teaneck Armory, Teaneck, 
N,J. 

10-15 .. Public Works & Municipal Services 
Congress & Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, England. 

17-19.. Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 


17-20 .. International Soft Drink Industry - 


Exposition, Atlantic City. 


ca, All Eyes on 
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Ctickin Low 


wo» “tOund 
KLEEN*STIkK 





IDEA NO. 133 


Anyone for Frisbee? 


Newest game fad is “Frisbee” — 
sort of a cross between a “Flying 
Saucer” and old-fashioned boomer- 
ang. Just toss the vinyl plastic disc 
in the air, and it comes spinning 
back. Sounds like fun — and it 
sounded like an apropos convention 
give-away for the Jet Division 
+ Sa PSON PRODUCT ar 
., of Cleveland! A. 
SCHWEITZER, Sales Mgr. ie” 
missioned his agency, MELDRUM 
& & FEWSMIT , todoa label de- 
scribing its tie-in with the ° ‘quiet, 
smooth-spinning, vibration-free 
action” of Thompson’s jet compo- 
nents. That’s + above — printed on 
8 oe STIK, of course — by 
FRED HENRY of COPE, INC., 
Cleveland. Magical, moistureless 
KLEEN-STIK goes on easy, sticks 
tight on the soft plastic, comes off 
ana — perfect for the purpose! 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 


IDEA NO. 134 





Labeling furniture in dealers’ show- 
rooms poses Rin Ade Kies sa 
EDW eat " 
FUTOR AN-STRATFOR RD, *Chi- 
cago sanainert. You can “pin- 
ticket” fabric pieces, f’rexample — 
but what to do on slick leather and 
leather-like plastics? TOM CUN- 
NINGHAM, of KNOX PRINT- 
ING CORP. Chicago, had the 
—— you design ign this a 
pi panel”, print it letterpress 
on new YPacil-Fab ”? synthetic, and 
back it a a stri ret of l-an’- 
ress -STI — 
n-Stik holds neat and trim . 
no “‘puckering”’ or “‘popping off”. 


Furniture or Frisbees—any prod- 
uct can promoted better with 
P.O. P. displays and labels of 
moistureless, miracle KLEEN- 
STIK! Send for free idea-packed 
book, “101 — Triks with 
Kleen-Stik”’ 


SMS“ SS“ SS“ SS“ S“ SS“ SS“ S“M SS" SS" S“M S“H SS" S-W 


: KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 
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where your sales story > 


reaches the whole.. 


Decision-Making 


‘Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team effort. Chances are, in the 
companies and agencies you want to reach, at least three, four or more executives will 
influence the choice of your market, media or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial companies and agencies is a 
vital selling factor for IM advertisers. Because IM is the only publication serving the 
specialized interests of those concerned with selling and advertising to business and 
industry, most of the men who call the shots in industrial marketing are enthusiastic 
\(M readers. For example, at Waldie and Briggs, Inc., the Chicago agency which numbers 
among its accounts such important business-paper advertisers as the Whiting Corp., 
{linois Tool Works and Maremont Automotive Products, Inc., here is what five mem- 


lbers of the decision-making team say about Ingustrial Marketing: 
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C. Peter Frantz 


Vice-President in charge 

of Planning 

“Planning for our clients in the 
industrial field demands a consid- 
erable amount of source material 
and background information to 
provide a solid foundation for 
creative thinking. An important 
source of trends in industrial adver- 
tising is contained in the editorial 
pages of Industrial Marketing. We 
rely on IM to help supply this 
necessary element.” 


James H. Bolt 


Vice-President in charge of 
Client Services 


“For our entire agency team, Indus- 
trial Marketing is a most important 
source of information. Because the 
articles cover the various phases of 
marketing they give us a complete 
picture that is very helpful. IM is 
interesting and well written — I 
read it thoroughly each month. In 
addition, I often read the advertise- 
ments, as they, too, provide helpful 
information.” 





Bruce K. Stabelfeldt 


Vice-President and Director 

of Merchandising 

“We find Industrial Marketing 
blends in perfectly with the many 
activities we employ in servicing 
our clients. From research to public 
relations and merchandising, IM 
stands for ‘important material’ that 
our people consider a must in the 
three R’s—reading, reviewing and 
reference. And, it’s not infrequent 
to find IM in use by our clients.” 


Robert F. DeLay 
Account Manager 


“As active participants in the affairs 
of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, we find Industrial 
Marketing the only complete 
source of news of this important 
organization. We frequently ear- 
mark articles for review by our 
copy staff. Personally, I keep back 
copies for one year for ready refer- 
ence on specific “how-to” articles. 
They help us — and our clients.” 


Raymon M. Wall 
Account Manager 


“Industrial Marketing has done a 
consistently good job of reporting 
and editorializing for the great ad- 
vertising and marketing field it 
serves. I read it for many years as 
an advertising manager, and now 
find it equally helpful and informa- 
tive in my job with Waldie and 
Briggs.” 


The magazine of selling and adveilising lo business. and unduly 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
@ 180) fo 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


1 Year (13 issues)-$3 480 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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IRE always remembers 
the man. This year IRE , 
honors Charles P. Ginsburg with . 

the Vladimir K. Zworykin Television Prize Award 
A for his contributions to the development of video 
magnetic recording Avbich makes possible instan- 
taneous rebroadcasting with sharp, clear pictures. A 
This and all other advances toward Banas future 
made better by radio A electronics is part of a history 
recorded and promulgated by [The Institute of 


Radio Engineers. 














On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 


your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 





radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 





The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE /\ 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
® 


Chicago « Cleveland «+ San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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+. the Best Answer to Superheaied Steam Line Drainage, because: 
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ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS, 812 Maple Stroct, Thres Rivers, Michigue 








October 1955 . . orderly, informative 


In spite of ‘flops’ 


November 1955 . 


- a label, a brag 


Experimental ads 


DO pay off 


Armstrong Machine Works has been running test ad 
campaigns for several years. It takes time, and 
it’s risky, but the experiment has been worth while 


® One of the handicaps we in in- 
dustrial advertising have to labor 
under is the absence of any eco- 
nomical means of testing copy. We 
cannot try out campaign ideas in 
small markets where even a proven 
flop would not be disastrously ex- 
pensive. Pre-testing, by means of a 
jury or by mail, has its: weaknesses. 

All we can do is to build our ads 
to the best of our various abilities 
and then post-check by inquiry 


count or by ad readership rating 
reports. Even there, the methods 
are questionable and the findings 
subject to different evaluations. 
This, of course, puts a burdensome 
premium on experimenting. If we 
do experiment, we run the risk of 
supporting a bad campaign for sev- 
eral months before we know for 
sure that it’s bad. So, usually, we 
stick to the tried-and-true and hope 
for the best. 









OK 


as inserted 








NG 


One company which seems to 
have done an intelligent job of ex- 
perimenting with different tech- 
niques, mechanical factors, and copy 
appeals is Armstrong Machine 
Works, Three Rivers, Mich. Here is 
a chronological account of how this 
company, by trial and some error, 
has arrived at a campaign format 
which it can claim, with assurance, 
provides the maximum amount of 
reader-contact for the money. 

The product is steam traps. The 
magazine is Power Engineering. 
The measuring service is Readex. 





> October, 1955. One page, black 
and white. This is what we would 
call a good ad. Its appearance is 
conventional: an orderly arrange- 
ment of two photos, plus text and 
signature. The headline is fine: 
“Tips on Trapping Unit Heaters 
for Full Output and Low Main- 
tenance.” This suggests copy of in- 
formative nature, rather than brag- 
and-boast, and the copy makes good 
the headline’s promise. 

Upper third of the ad is a photo- 
graph of a Modine heater with its 
piping. The two traps in the in- 
stallation are picked out by white 
circles. 

A smaller cut illustrates the ad- 
vice: “Use a bypass above trap 
where heater must be kept in op- 
eration at all times.” The sentence 
following this carries the only men- 
tion in the whole text of the Arm- 
strong brand: “Note neat hookup 
possible with Armstrong vertical 
connection trap.” 

A good service-type ad. Readex 
score (for “interest”): 28. (This 
same ad—with the addition of color 
—was run again nearly a year later, 
and it scored 21. The color did not 
help.) 


>» November, 1955. One page, black 
and white. This is just the opposite 
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7 ‘ ARMSTRONG 
STEAM TRAPS 


ARMSTRONG 
(Ye 
\ STEAM TRAPS 








December 1955 . . gives a lecture 


of the “Tips” ad. Layout is not al- 
together dissimilar, but the message 
is all “product copy.” 

The page is dorninated by a close- 
up of a steam trap installation. In- 
set into a corner of this picture is 
a cross-sectional drawing showing 
trap interior construction (about 
which nothing is said in the copy). 

Headline is a label and a brag. 
It is broken into two parts, one 
above, one below the illustration: 
“Armstrong Forged Steel Steam 
Traps ... The Best Answer to Su- 
perheated Steam Line Drainage, 
Because:.” There are five “be- 
causes,” starting with “Proved in 
service” and “E:rperience of Arm- 
strong.” Materials used in the prod- 
uct are listed at one side of the 
main text. 

It’s not an interesting ad to us— 
nor was it to the readers. Readex 
score: 18. 

(This ad ran several times later. 
With the addition of color (red) in 
the second part of the headline, it 
scored 22. Putting the entire head- 
line in red and also the logotype, 
“Application Engineered Steam 
Traps,” pulled it up to 26. Later 
it ran with the same elements in 
orange instead of red, and it scored 
23.) 


> December, 1955. One page, black- 
and-white. This ad looks like an- 
other service-type ad, but it isn’t. 
The headline, “What to Look for 
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January 1956 . . high on ‘how to’ 


in a High Pressure, High-Tem- 
perature Steam Trap,” is good, and 
it suggests service-type information 
to come. It doesn’t. 

Unfortunately, the copy has to 
deliver a little lecture on not taking 
chances and then has to cover Arm- 
strong experience before it gets 
around to the design features which 
give the Armstrong brand a plus. 
Layout is not good. There are two 
illustrative elements, an engineer- 
ing drawing of the trap and a 
portrait (somewhat smaller) of the 
same, the two elements being con- 
nected by a tint shape which con- 
tributes a certain amount of per- 
spective to the page. The same list- 
ing of materials seen in “Best An- 
swer” (mentioned earlier) is re- 
peated here. 

Readex score: 22. 


>» January, 1956. One page, second 
color (red). Here is a good “how 
to” ad. Nearly half the page is a 
picture of an application on a puri- 
fier. A smaller cut is a flow chart 
showing drainage of a steam drier. 
Color runs in the headline, in part 
of the signature and in the head- 
ing over the bulletin offer. 

Headline is, “How to Insure 
Positive Drainage of Purifiers, 
Large Separators and Other Big 
Units.” First paragraph of copy 
seems like a “warm-up” to us: 


When you run up against a carry- 
over or condensate load too large for 


February 1956. . 


readers responded 


ordinary traps to handle safely, Arm- 
strong Compound Steam Traps are an 
ideal answer. They provide automatic, 
dependable drainage of loads up to 
240,000 Ibs/hr at 600 Ibs. pressure. 
They have been thoroughly proved in 
service on purifiers, separators, driers, 
storage type hot water heaters, evapo- 
rators, vacuum pans and other large 
units. 


Second paragraph does more sell- 
ing: 


Exceptionally high capacity in a rel- 
atively small trap is accomplished by 
a large piston-operated discharge valve 
controlled by a standard Armstrong in- 
verted bucket trap mechanism. Cast 
semi-steel and forged steel models are 
available with 1”, 2’ and 3” pipe con- 
nections. 


We like this ad much better than 
the December one, but even with 
the addition of (or, maybe in spite 
of the addition of) color, the read- 
ing was no higher than in De- 
cember: another 22. 


>» February, 1956. One page, black 
and white. About half of this ad is 
a picture of (to us) a mess of traps, 
valves and piping. Underneath it is 
the headline, “‘Panel’ of Eleven 
says Traps are Best for draining 
Superheated Steam Lines.” 

First impression is that “Panel of 
Eleven” is a “cute” way of referring 
to the complex of stuff in the pic- 
ture, but that’s not so. It refers to 








eleven readers of a power plant 
publication who answered another 
reader’s question: “Which is the 
best device for removing condensate 
from lines carrying superheated 
steam?” The “panel of eleven” 
agreed “from experience, that steam 
traps are best.” Copy explains: 


Traps are automatic. Traps prevent 
steam loss. Traps take care of boiler 
carryover. Traps are available with 
sufficient capacity to take care of any 
condensate load. Traps don’t ‘‘forget’’ 
to drain the lines. 


This is followed by some “com- 
pany copy,” and at one side there 
is a list of plants representing 
“typical Armstrong high pressure 
trap uses.” 

The readers of the ad found it “of 
interest.” Readex score: 30. 

(This ad ran nearly a year later, 
with orange used in the headline 
and in a couple of other spots, and 
it scored 28.) 


> March, 1956. One page, second 
color (red). This is a rather sloppy 
ad, with the color used decorative- 
ly, not functionally. The headline 
runs in reverse over a_ black 
“smear.” The illustration—two dia- 
grams—runs in front of a red panel. 
The signature is in reverse on an- 
other red panel. The bulletin being 
offered is shown inside a red blob. 

The ad announces “New Low 
Priced Cast Moly Steel Strainers 











Routing System Cut Fuel Costs $8,000 Per Tear, 
Have Served 10 Tears Withov! Repairs 
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April 1956 . . lowest score 


for 900 psi 875°F Service.” Copy is 
descriptive. 

But the layout is altogether un- 
inviting, and the Readex score was 
only 21. 


> April, 1956. One page, second 
color (red). This layout is just as 
bad, but the message is altogether 
different. It’s a case history report 
—“‘How One Company Has Saved 
$80,000 to Date by Buying 600 
Steam Traps.” 

But that headline is squeezed up 
at the top of the page, there is no 
dominating element (both illustra- 
tions are small), and the arrange- 
ment is such that it’s hard for the 
reader to find a place to get started. 

One of the pictures is of the in- 
stallation, but it’s so small and dark 
that it’s meaningless. The other is 
the production manager at the cus- 
tomer’s plant. Color runs only on 
the dots outlining the coupon, on 
the word “Free,” and in the Arm- 
strong trademark. 

Copy is long, telling how a man- 
ufacturer of fraternity jewelry 
saved all that money. Copy starts 
off, “Yow'll have to sell a lot of 
fraternity pins to come out with an 
$80,000 profit,’ and that was prob- 
ably a mistake. Also, it may have 
been a mistake to mention $80,000 
in connection with steam traps. 
Could it be unbelievable to many 
readers? 





May 1956 : . layout improves 


Anyway, the Readex score was 
the lowest for the whole period: 15. 

Let’s now, review. So far, we’ve 
had a service-type ad (“Tips”) 
scoring 28, a product-description 
ad (“Best Answer”) scoring 18, a 
product-description ad with poor 
layout scoring 22, a good applica- 
tion-type ad scoring 22, a “readers 
say” ad scoring 30, a new product 
announcement with poor layout 
scoring 21, and a case history with 
poor layout scoring 15. 


> May, 1956. One page, second color 
(red). This is another case history: 
“Major Chemical Company Reports 
Armstrong Traps Cost 25% Less to 
Maintain.” 

It has three picture elements: 
® Indoor installation on unit heater. 
“Mr. George Gentes, Works Man- 
ager at Hooker Electro-chemical 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., says, ‘We feel 
that we get excellent service with 
Armstrong traps. We have been 
using them for about 10 years.’” 
® Outdoor installation. “These 
Armstrong traps give year ’round 
service at Hooker’s big Tacoma 
plant.” 
e Cutaway of trap, with various 
parts labeled according to material. 

Layout is improved. Composition 
is good, and one of the pictures is 
large, commanding attention. The 
color is used as a border around 
the cutaway, on the arrows aiming 
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June 1956... ‘real addy’ 


captions at their respective pictures, 
around the coupon, and in the 
trademark. 

Readex score: 24. 


> June, 1956. One page, second color 
(red). An _ altogether different 
format here—big vertical photo of 
traps installed on dry cans in a 
textile mill, shorter copy, headline 
in red on a black rectangle, sig- 
nature on red tint. Headline is 
“Armstrong Unit Trapping—Low 
Cost Insurance of a Big Investment” 
—a real “addy” headline. Copy cites 
“typical results” of unit trapping 
with Armstrong. 

Readex score: a disappointing 17. 


> July, 1956. Repeated “Best An- 
swer” (see page 149) putting half 
of headline in color, raising score 
from 18 to 22. 


>» August, 1956. One page,: second 
coler (orange). Another new for- 
mat. This page almost has the ap- 
pearance of a catalog page—a lot 
of copy and small diagrams under 
the heading “How Armstrong Trap 
Design Improves Plant Efficiency.” 
There are three parts under the 
headline (which is _ black-on- 
orange). 
e A vertical arrangement of five 
diagrams illustrating the operation 
of Armstrong’s inverted-bucket de- 
sign. 
e A larger cutaway of the Arm- 
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August 1956 . . loaded with sell 


strong trap, accompanied by: 


Look at this trap. Only two moving 
parts. It’s non-clogging, non-sticking, 
made of corrosion resistant materials. 
It will provide trouble-free service for 
years and years. 


® Main text detailing “five major 
contributions to plant operating 
efficiency”: fast heat-up, high 
transfer rate, low fuel consumption, 
continuity of operation, low main- 
tenance. 

This ad is really loaded with 
solid selling. Despite an “over- 
loaded” look, it scored 38—the 
highest yet. 

(It ran again a half-year later, 
with red instead of orange, and it 
scored 37.) 


> September, 1956. Repeated “Tips” 
(see p. 149), which had scored 28 
before. But the addition of color— 
just to the bold-face lead-ins of 
the five paragraphs of “tips”’—was 
no improvement. Score dropped to 
21. 


> October, 1956. Repeated “Best 
Answer” (see p. 149) which had 
scored 18 in black-and-white and 
22 with half the headline in color. 
This time the whole headline ran 
in color—red—and the logotype, 
too, and the score went up to 26. 


> November, 1956. One page, second 
color red. Here is another case his- 
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November 1956 . . sound case history 


tory: “How Steam Trap Standard- 
ization Reduces Installation and 
Maintenance Work and Cost.” A 
sub-head mentions a “$25,000 per 
year” reduction in maintenance 
costs. 

In addition to a photo of the in- 
stallation in a chemical company, 
there’s a reproduction of a hand- 
lettered spec sheet showing hook- 
up and bill of material. 

Copy is sound: 


Major reduction in steam trap _in- 
stallation and maintenance work and 
cost can be achieved by standardization 
on one make of trap which, in turn, 
permits standardized hookups. A ma- 
jor chemical company reports an an- 
nual maintenance saving of $25,000 
since installing 4,000 Armstrong traps 
according to the drawing and photo- 
graph shown here. Additionally, trap 
parts inventory is reduced and pur- 
chasing is simplified. 

Traps of a Size Interchangeable. 
Note that exact dimensions are given 
for the pipe fittings, including nipples 
connected to each size of trap. When 
a trap needs repair, the unions can be 
uncoupled, the trap lifted from the line, 
and a “spare” carrying identical pipe 
connections slipped in place. In as little 
as one or two minutes a faulty trap is 
replaced. It is then repaired and takes 
its place as a “’spare.” 


Last paragraph tells more about 
the $25,000 saving. 

Readex score: 26. (It was re- 
peated later, for a 24.) 
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December 1956 . . the traps are muddy 


> December, 1956. This ad bears 
comparison with the May ad: 

May: “Major Chemical Company 
Reports Armstrong Traps Cost Less 
to Maintain...” 

December: “How a Major Chemi- 
cal Company Cut Steam Costs 
$100,000 Annually.” 

The December ad, with the more 
sensational headline, scored six 
points lower. Illustration is a bat- 
tery of traps—rather muddily 
photographed. Subordinate visual 
element is a graph of the plant’s 
conservation program results in 
terms of increased coal prices, in- 
creased labor cost, and lower total 
cost of steam. 

Copy reveals, of course, that the 
steam traps were not solely respon- 
sible for the $100,000 saving; they 
were a “major factor” in the words 
of the plant’s chief engineer. Color 
appears in the graph, in a border 
around thumbnails of the Arm- 
strong line, and in the trademark. 

Readex score 18, as against the 
24 for the May ad. 


> January, 1957. Repeated the 
“panel of eleven” ad (see p. 150), 
which had scored 30 in black-and- 
white. Running the headline and a 
couple of smaller elements in yel- 
low decreased the score to 28. 


> February, 1957. Repeated the 
“catalog-ish” ad (see p. 152), on 
product design, which, running 
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March 1957 . . odd 


earlier in orange, scored 38. Chang- 
ing to red made little difference; 
Readex score 37. 


» March, 1957. One page, second 
color (orange). An altogether new 
approach now appears. The main 
illustration is a composite of a 
man taking his rest in an easy chair 
in front of a line of steam traps. 
But the headline does not, as you 
would expect, take off on the “free- 
dom from worry” pitch. Instead: 
“About the Cost of Living . . . with 
Steam Traps.” And copy develops 
the theme: 


When you specify steam traps, what 
could possibly be more important than 
the cost of living with them—produc- 
tion cost . . . steam cost . . . down- 
time cost . . . repair cost. 

No steam traps manufactured have 
ever provided greater equipment op- 
erating efficiency or lower trap main- 
tenance cost than Armstrongs. 


This is followed by a handful of 
“successes,” such as, “‘30% greater 
output from platen presses since 
installing Armstrong Traps’— 
(signed) rubber processor.” 

Then: 


You may well ask, ‘Can there really 
be so big a difference in steam trap 
performance?”’ The answer is: These are 
typical experiences of people who have 
compared Armstrong trap performance 
—not for a month or a year, but over 
periods of 2, 5 and even 10 years or 
more. 


April 1957 . . new style takes over 


And this is followed by a listing 
of “fundamental advantages” of The 
Armstrong Trap. Orange appears in 
the signature and on the man’s 
smoking jacket. 

It’s an odd ad; its Readex score 
was a good 29. 


> April, 1957. One page, black and 
white. Still another style takes over. 
It’s what might be called “techni- 
cal-editorial”—that is, technical in- 
formation in a form resembling edi- 
torial material. 

The headline promises “an Inside 
Peek at Steam Trap Capacity 
Ratings,” and the sub-head adds 
“or ... how to be sure steam heated 
equipment is going to work the way 
it’s engineered.” Copy reads: 


When you get all through engineer- 
ing a steam heated process equipment 
installation, its performance will de- 
pend on whether your steam traps will 
do what the catalog said. 

Now, in theory, if you know the size 
of a steam trap orifice, you can figure 
how much water can be pushed through 
it in a given time by a given steam 
pressure. But, in practice, this doesn’t 
work out. The picture is scrambled by 
things like the choking effect of flash 
steam and restriction of flow through 
the trap and piping. 


And then a reference to a graph 
showing differences in condensate 
discharged between two trap sizes 
and pipe connection sizes. Copy 
continues: 
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May 1957 . . chatty and informative 


Thus, we see a need for investigating 
the basis for steam trap capacity ratings. 
Unfortunately, they are not all arrived 
at in the same way. If they are based 
on coid water tests, producing no flash 
steam, they are much too high. Orifice 
tests are also too high because they 
ignore pipe friction. Calculations in- 
volving flow-through-orifice formulae 
have never been known to be ccn- 
servative insofar as traps are concerned. 


Copy continues with a discussion 
of Armstrong ratings, and ends up 
with this happy paragraph. 


There is one more ingredient that 
needs to be tossed into the trap-sizing 
pot. This morsel is the safety factor— 
the required excess of trap capacity 
over calculated condensate load. It will 
be the subject of the next advertisement 
in this series. But, in the meantime, if 
you'd like to get the lowdown, ask for 
a copy of the 44-page Armstrong Steam 
Trap Book. It is a complete guide to 
good trapping practice. It covers not 
only safety factors, but calculation of 
condensate loads and trap selection, in- 
stallation, troubleshooting and main- 
tenance. 


This is a fine ad, and its Readex 
score proves it—48. 


> May, 1957. One page, second color 
(red). The ad on safety factors 
promised in April follows the same 
chatty, informative style, in edi- 
torial structure. Headline is, “How 
to Select a Steam Trap Big Enough 
for the Job.” Color is used in one 
spot—functionally in a drawing 
showing how traps vent air. 
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June 1957 . . gets specific 


Readex score: 44. 


>» June, 1957. One page, second color 
(red). Again, the editorial style, 
with the information _ entitled, 
“Some Things to Think About 
Steam Traps in order to get 
high operating efficiency and a 
minimum of maintenance.” 

Some of the “things” are (and 


each is described in detail and in 
terms of Armstrong design): 


e A steam trap should not leak 
steam. 


66.599 


e A steam trap should vent “air 
as fast as it accumulates. 


® A steam trap should discharge 


condensate at steam temperature. 
© A steam trap should be suitable 
for any return system. 
e A steam trap should not be a 
“prima donna.” 
¢ A steam trap should not be an 
“orphan.” 
e A steam trap should have a guar- 
antee. 

A fine ad, Readex score: 48. (It 
ran again later, for a 51.) 


> July, 1957. Repeated “Best An- 
swer” (see p. 149), which had 
scored 18 in black-and-white, 22 
with a red-and-black headline, and 
26 with an all-red headline. In 
orange this time, it scored 23. 


> August, 1957. Repeated the case 
history ad entitled “Standardiza- 
tion” (see p. 152), which got a 26. 
This time, 24. 


> September, 1957. Repeated the 
“easy chair” ad (see p. 153), using 
red instead of orange. This time 
it scored 28 instead of 29. 


> October, 1957. Repeated “Some 
Things to Think About” (see this 
page), raising the score from 48 to 
51. 


> November, 1957. Repeated the 
product description ad, “Best An- 
swer” (see p. 149), in red, scoring 26. 


Now what had Armstrong learned 
to this point? 





Why a Steam Trap Has to Handle “Air” 
Low temperatures and corrosion of eqaipment 
are often evidence of inadequate trap air venting capacity 
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Why Every Steam Heated Unit 
Needs its Own Steam Trap 
-+. the theory, practice and proof 
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December 1957, January 1958 . . applying what was learned 
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February, March 1958 . . More technical-editorial 


® Case history ads scored 15, 18, 
24, 24, 26. 
@ New product announcement ad 
scored 21. 
@ Product description ads scored 
18, 22, 22, 26, 26. 
@ Application ads scored 17, 22, 28, 
30. 
® Service-type ads (non-editorial) 
scored 21, 28. 
® The “easy chair” ad scored 28, 
29. 
® The product design ad scored 37, 
38. 
e “Technical-editorial” scored 36, 
44, 48, 48, 51, 55. 
® Use color functionally, or not at 
all. 

What would you do now? Right. 
Run more “technical-editorial.” 
Armstrong did. And the scores: 


> December, 1957. “Why a Steam 
Trap Has to Handle ‘Air’ ”—55. 


> January, 1958. “Why Every Steam 
Heated Unit Needs Its Own Steam 


Trap’ —36. 


>» February, 1958. “Trapping Stand- 
ardization ... steam trap standard- 
ization plus standardized hook-ups 
spell lower maintenance costs”—39. 


> March, 1958. “Maintenance and 
Steam Traps . . . there’s a relation- 
ship that goes far beyond trap 
maintenance alone.”—54. 


Experimentation, using Readex 
as a measurement, has led Arm- 
strong to a campaign which can be 
depended upon to generate, con- 
sistently, maximum reader interest. 

(Note. If other readers of this 
department have had experiences 
along this line, the Copy Chasers 
would be delighted to learn about 
them and perhaps to _ publicize 
them.) 


Cd 





Media changes .. 
continued from p. 142 


Fred S, Brandt . . from sales staff to 
eastern sales manager, Power Industry, 
property of Putman Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Richard H. Edlund . . from eastern sales 
manager, Management Methods, to sales 


staff of Nation's Business, Washington, 
D.C. 


Paul Beauvais . . from sales staff to Roch- 
ester, N.Y., sales representative for The 
Wall Street Journal, New York. Other WSJ 
appointments: James Sullivan from sales 
staff to head of Boston sales; and Howell 
McElfresh from sales staff to Washington, 
D.C., sales manager. 


Amos W. Standish . . from sales repre- 
sentative, Building Supply News, to Chi- 
cago sales staff of Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Forecast for Home Economists . . New 
York, has been purchased by Topics Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


Luther P. Vrettos . . from treasurer to vice- 
president and general manager, King Pub- 
lications, San Francisco. 


R. D. Swenson . . from editor, Edina 
(Minn.) Courier, to promotion manager, 
Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis. 


Donald C. White . . from sales representa- 
tive, Industrial Press, New York, to ad- 
vertising sales staff of Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp., New York. : 


Variety Store Merchandiser . . has moved 
to 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Kenneth J. Fairleigh . . named district 
sales manager in Ohio and eastern Michi- 
gan for Electrical Manufacturing, New 
York. 


William D. Stroben . . from advertising di- 
rector, Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp., to 
Chicago sales office of Mart, New York. 


Herman C. Phelps . . from eastern district 
manager to vice-president for that district, 
Welding Engineer Publications, Morton 
Grove, Ill. 


Tom Muir . . from general manager to 
publishing director, Refrigeration & Air- 
conditioning Business, Cleveland. 


Duane McKenzie . . from market research 
statistician, Minneapolis Moline, to re- 
search director, Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


George E. Yonan .. from group media su- 
pervisor, Edward H. Weiss & Co., Chicago 
agency, to Chicago territory regional ad- 
vertising manager, Missiles & Rockets. 


Townsend, Millsap & Co. . . named adver- 
tising representative for Ware Brothers 
Co., Philadelphia, publisher of County 
Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher, Farm (Chemicals 
and Farm Chemicals Handbook. # 
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Chemical 
Engineers 


chemical 


equipment 
and 
materials 
by brand “2 
name!" 


CE od reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Chemical engineers 
are educated 
to specify and buy. 
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to the editor 





Rockets, missiles miss 
target with this adman 


= Every schoolboy knows a missile 
when he sees it. 

I’m damn sick and tired, and I’m 
sure nearly all missile engineers 
are, too, of seeing pictures of 
rockets and missiles in today’s tech- 
nical advertising. 

Just for kicks, I counted the 
number of ads showing same in a 
recent issue of Missiles & Rockets. 
They totaled 56 out of 136 ads in 
the book. 

Imaginative admen? 

DON BREWER 

Dearborn, 


Brewer’ Associates, 


Mich. 


The picture is bleeding 
-. and so are we 


= Please, Sir, would you mind 
circling that Beckman name that 
stands out so clearly, so my old 
eyes can finally find it? I see the 
jealous competitors—Honeywell, 
Barton and Niagara—but nary a 
trace of Beckman. I know it stands 
out—it must stand out—the article 
(“Making Competitors Jealous at a 
Trade Show,” IM, May, p. 140) 
says so, right in the headline. 

R. MCKENZIE 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

[Well, it does stand out—way out. 


We made the mistake of having the 
cut bleed and that “stand-out” 
name got trimmed off. See below 
for the way the cut should have 
appeared.—Ed. ] 


Ex-NIAA chief Sproull likes 
"Shop Talk’ on ISIM 


= The editorial “Shop Talk,” page 
3, IM, May issue, represents excel- 
lent thinking, excellent writing. 
Congratulations to the writer. 
W. C. SPROULL 
Director of Advertising, Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit 


Says Copy Chasers ‘sabotaged’ 
relations with client 


= We are extremely disappointed 
that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING mag- 
azine’s news colums have been used 
in a way that amounts to sabotage 
of this agency’s long-time pleasant 
relations with our valued client, 
Dresser Industries, Inc. Having 
known your publications for many 
years, we know you would not 
condone such . . however, it hap- 
pened anyway. 

In your March issue, (p. 184) 
your anonymous writer, “Copy 
Chaser,” departed from the usual 
constructive criticism normally em- 
ployed by such departments and 
resorted to some pretty low-blow 
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comments in discussing one of 
Dresser’s most successful ads. One 
who didn’t know your publications 
might easily get the idea that “Copy 
Chaser” was helping set the stage 
for an agency friend who was pre- 
paring to make a “pitch” for the 
Dresser account. 

Such comments as “an expensive 
mess” and other actually derogatory 
remarks are not attuned to con- 
structive criticism nor to the high 
quality of your publications. 

It is possible, of course, that your 
anonymous critic is not familiar 
with oil country advertising and 
how it is used . . as in this case. . 
in connection with the several major 
oil and gas conventions. Or perhaps 
his tirade was set off by someone 
sending him a bad proof or a minia- 
ture photostat of the convention 
ad upon which he commented. 

Admittedly a great problem exists 
when you have to present high- 
lights of twelve companies in a 
single spread. In this instance, the 
job was done effectively . . to serve 
the needs of several oil and gas 
conventions. The “lapel badge” 
motif . . with the mortised white 
areas . . permitted change of illus- 
trations and insignia to tie in with 
each different convention. Further, 
the badges used in the ad layout 
were replicas of actual badges worn 
by representatives of the various 
Dresser companies at the conven- 
tions. A further tie in . . stickers 
used on covers of oil and gas mag- 
azines distributed at the conven- 
tions, also used this same “lapel 
badge” design. Actual-size proofs 
of the ad [show] that no copy was 
“effectively obliterated” except in 
the four-inch version of this spread 
which appeared in the “Copy 
Chaser” column. 

Incidentally, the ad in question 
was one of the highest rated in the 
entire oil industry publication in 
which it ran. Mills Shepard Survey 
was 52% remembered seen, 22% 
read partially, 5% read thoroughly. 
It should be pointed out that this 
ad was not designed to sell mer- 
chandise . . but to briefly identify 
twelve major companies with a line 
or two of copy highlighting the 
services or products of each. 

Our client and our agency have 
planned Dresser’s material with 


the greatest care . . each for a 
specific purpose . . and are proud 
of the readership results obtained. 
Our four-color insert series, just 
prior to the ad in question, received 
the citation “Best Campaign of Any 
Advertiser in the Oil Industry” at 
the Graphic Arts Convention. 
Dresser annual reports have won 
“Bronze Oscar of Industry” re- 
peatedly as the finest in the pe- 
troleum industry. This will show 
you why we would appreciate a 
little more consideration. 

Finally, we believe you will agree 
that this is a period when advertis- 
ing needs strengthening in the eyes 
of management instead of being 
torn down. 

DON L. BAXTER 

President, Don L. Baxter, Inc., 

Dallas 
[We asked Copy Chasers to answer 
this letter. Their reply appears be- 
low.—Ed.] 


‘We appreciate your problem, 
but the ad‘s still a mess’ 


= The Copy Chasers are just as re- 
sentful about the imputations of 
“sabotage” and “setting the stage 
for an agency friend” as you are 
about our comments on the Dresser 
ad. 

However, it was we who started 
the conflict, so your letter deserves 
our reply. 

In the first place, our job is to 
comment on industrial advertising 
in an effort to raise the standards. 
This requires us to express un- 
favorable as well as favorable criti- 
cisms. 

Calling them as we see them, 
we think the Dresser ad is, indeed, 
an “expensive mess”—“expensive” 
for sure, a “mess” as a matter of 
seasoned opinion. 

We sympathize with problem of 
having to promote 12 companies in 
a single spread. It’s not an easy ad- 
vertising assignment to communi- 
cate to people who aren’t partic- 
ularly interested in a message which 
is considered important to put 
across. 

Still, we think you did it the hard 
way—with a lot of elements and a 
lot of ink. 

We are not impressed by the Mills 
Shepard scores. The ad has high re- 
call value, to be sure, for it is, in its 

Continued on page 158 





Uncle Sam 
needs 


YOU! 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this ped for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 

prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
Sirect contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear = 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official oy 
tion of the Armed Forces Communicat 

Electronics Association. You have 7 voted 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N.Y. 














DT nore Money 


Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

AND ...the one Publication 


that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for our honest findings, The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates. 
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BACON KNOWS 
MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
. coverage, fastest service, highest 

accuracy. 
* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
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WANTED: PUBLISHER’S REP—-CHICAGO 
Industrial publisher needs rep. to cover 
Chicago area. Prefer individual but will 
consider a team. Present volume can be 
expanded substantially and new title com- 
ing shortly make potential of major im- 
portance. Write complete details and in- 
clude names of present publishers. 

BOX 551 c/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. Illinois St. Chicago il, Ill. 











| SQuipMENT DEALER 
“Inter-Locked" Market for 
HEATING ® AIR CONDITIONING 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 











At Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1958 
SCHEDULES 


. . » see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 69 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organi- 
zations . . . in your 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 157 


way, memorable, but the ratio of 
5% “read thoroughly” to 52% “re- 
membered seen” is not good. 

We just happen to think that a 
simpler, cleaner ad would have 
gained a higher readership for the 
message. 

THE COPY CHASERS 
[See below—Ed. ] 


Mr. Baxter gets the last word 
.. It's friendly 


= We certainly respect your opin- 
ions as we expect you to respect 
ours. One of the nice things about 
the land we live in is that a person 
can think or act as he pleases as 
long as he doesn’t injure someone 
else. 

We honestly believe that the rea- 
son for our two strongly opposite 
views, despite our carefully analyz- 
ing the way the ad was developed 
as it was, is that you folks are 
probably not acquainted with the 
oil industry. Dresser Industries is 
one of many large corporations that 
moved down to oil country in order 
to operate their business more effi- 
ciently and more profitably. They 
realized the importance of being on 
the ground floor. But believe me, 
the way we design and produce oil 
country advertising is the way it 
should be produced . . according to 
actual in-the-field surveys and re- 
sults . . persisting in our opinions 
and our pride in the satisfied clients 
we serve. 

You folks publish a great magazine 
and we are sure everything you do 
is intended to be constructive . . 
and constructive criticism never 
hurt anyone. 

DON L. BAXTER 

President, Don L. Baxter, Inc., 

Dallas 
[Thank you. We’re sure, too.—Ed.] 


Points out error in IM’s 
distributor meeting report 


= In reading the March issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING my usual en- 
joyment was interrupted on en- 
countering a direct statement at- 
tributed to me (p. 76). In effect it 
cried “shame” on top management 
in the construction equipment field 


for not fully recognizing the role 
of advertising. 

The statement is question does 
not appear in a tape recording of 
that talk. My theme was that ad- 
vertising cannot expect to be ad- 
mitted to the policy level until ad- 
vertising people produce evidence 
to convince management of its 
effectiveness. 

My appointment as chairman of 
AED’s advertising committee can be 
related to the scope, size and con- 
tinuity of our company’s advertis- 
ing program—a _ situation which 
could scarcely exist without the co- 
operation of our management at all 
levels. 

M. S. GREENE 

Advertising manager, Construc- 

tion Equipment Co., Ltd., Mont- 

real 


Reader catches IM 
in a 10-month-old error 


= Last evening I was rereading the 
August, 1957, issue of IM. (I file 
back issues for speedy reference.) 

On page 86 you report under 
“Which ad attracted more readers?” 
that the Torrington ad with Starch 
scores of 28-26-12 had cost ratios of 
63-67-133. Yet the other advertise- 
ment with scores of 9-9-6 had the 
fantastically high cost ratio of 200- 
200-267. 

Does this mean twice as many 
people “read most” of the Torring- 
ton ad, yet the ad exceeds the me- 
dian cost per 100 readers by 33%, 
while the other ad, with one-half 
the readers, has a cost ratio 167% 
better than average? This seems 
impossible, but perhaps I misun- 
derstand Starch cost ratios. 

Can you please enlighten me? 

DONALD R. ALLEN 

Account Executive, Gerst, Syl- 

vester & Walsh, Cleveland 


[The Starch scores are all right— 
they’re just on the wrong ads. The 
cost ratio scores were inadvertently 
transposed, giving the high-scoring 
Torrington ad the cost ratios for 
the low-scoring ad—and vice versa. 
We ran a corrective note on the 
error on page 70 of the September, 
1957, IM. We’re sorry the error still 
is causing confusion but are grati- 
fied at this evidence of the long life 
of IM editorial material._—Ed.] ® 
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' EDITORIALLY 
, SPEAKING 


NIAA Unity Is at Stake 


As this issue of IM goes to press, it appears certain 
that the plan proposed by the task force of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association for reorganizing it as 
the International Society for Industrial Marketing will 
not be accepted, at least in the form first proposed. 

Fortunately, there have been suggestions from many 
sources looking to compromise, both with reference to 
the sore subject of membership eligibility, and the 
possible formation of ISIM as an associated or auxiliary 
organization similar to the Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute. 

Leaders of industrial advertising both in and out of 
the administration of NIAA have been working to 
reconcile opposing viewpoints regarding the broaden- 
ing of the functions of the association. This effort is to 
be commended, since the first consideration of all con- 
cerned with industrial advertising and marketing 
should be to maintain the spirit of unity which has 
made NIAA great during its 36 years of operation. 

While there have been criticisms of association activ- 
ities in recent years, the proposals regarding ISIM have 
brought to the fore the basic loyalties of the member- 
ship, and have demonstrated the inherent strength of 
organized industrial advertising, especially in terms of 
the local chapters. 

The division of opinion between those who have 
urged the broadening of the association to encompass 
all industrial marketing functions and those who prefer 
that NIAA continue as an association of industrial ad- 
vertising executives is easy to understand. The associ- 
ation was formed in 1922 to provide a forum for the 
discussion of industrial advertising, and while its work 
has constantly emphasized the importance of close 
liaison between advertising and other marketing activi- 
ties, the interests of the membership have continued 
to be largely in advertising and related fields, such as 
market research, sales promotion, public relations, etc. 

The problem, then, assuming that expansion is a de- 
sirable objective, has been to provide a bridge between 
the old concepts and the new, and to make transition 
between a vertical advertising association and a hori- 
zontal marketing group as painless and comfortable for 
all concerned as possible. It has been the absence of 
easy transition that has created the opposition to an 
immediate conversion to ISIM. 

Just how rapidly or gradually the changes proposed 
should be made is the problem which leaders of the 
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Unity of purpose should be the basis on which the diffi- 
cult problems which have been presented to NIAA mem- 
bership should be approached. 











field have to solve. It should be possible to find a means 
of broadening and strengthening NIAA without tearing 
up by the roots the valued relationships which have ex- 
isted for so long, and the destruction of which has in- 
volved strong emotional reactions as well as those 
based solely on the logistics of the situation. 

If a way could be found to allow the chapters to re- 
tain their autonomy, and to provide, within the associ- 
ation, facilities for the continued discussions of the 
day-to-day working problems of industrial advertising 
executives, the most pressing questions would be dis- 
posed of. This plan would permit groups concerned 
with other marketing functions to get together for 
study of their own special fields, while providing op- 
portunity for all members to meet for the discussion of 
the over-all problems of industrial marketing, includ- 
ing the proper coordination of advertising and sales 
promotion with sales and distribution. 

If all who believe in the future growth and im- 
portance of industrial advertising and marketing can 
discuss their programs on the basis of their common 
interests, and in a spirit of constructive cooperation, 
NIAA can move ahead with confidence. Unity of pur- 
pose should be the basis on which the difficult problems 
which have been presented to the membership should 


be approached. 
é £3 Pi ‘ eas 
— 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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FINISH 


Civil Engineers 


are always 
on the job! 


Construction of today’s massive skyscrapers requires the skills and knowledge of many 
men. While most of them have specialized functions at a particular stage of the construc- 
tion, civil engineers play a leading role in ail stages. Whether they work with the contrac- 
tor, a consulting firm, or on the owner’s staff, civil engineers are always on the job. 

Now, more than ever, progress in construction depends on engineering advances. This is 
why civil engineers are in responsible charge of planning, design, construction, operation 
and maintenance, and why civil engineers dominate product specification and purchase, 
“from start to finish.” 

Obviously, civil engineers are an important market for construction equipment and ma- 
terials. In CIVIL ENGINEERING, your advertising is read by a solid audience of civil 
engineers . . . 43,000 strong. 

Membership in the American Society of Civil Engineers is the fundamental distinguish- 
ing characteristic of CIVIL ENGINEERING readers. It is proof of a lasting special 
interest in their profession. This special interest is reflected in intensive readership, which 
adds extra impact to your advertising message. 


Remember ... Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING “= @ 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





What do you want 
when you advertise 
to industry... 


We keep hearing about vague “groups” that 
are supposed to be important influences in the 
purchase of a product. It gets pretty confusing 
at times. But MILL & Factory gets to readers 
with known functions—men in charge of pro- 
duction and maintenance engineering who are 
identified as such by the salesmen who sell them 
the machines, equipment and supplies used in 
production and maintenance engineering. 


It’s as simple as that. And editorially, MILL & 
FACTORY supplies an information service to 
these men that they can’t get in any other single 











wn 
Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance 


or men with known function and known buying power! 


publication. See for yourself—pick up a current 
copy of MILL & FaAcToryY—leaf through this 
down-to-earth, practical, how-to-do-it-now type 
of material. It’s obviously designed to help the 
men directly responsible for production and 
maintenance engineering. 


That it does help them is amply demonstrated 
through MILL & FAcTorRyY’s Reader Certification 
system, which requires that these men say they 
read it and want to continue reading it. Those 
who say “yes” average more than 90%. It is 
also reflected by MILL & FAcTory’s leading 
position in manufacturers’ readership studies. 


That’s pretty clear, isn’t it—and a darn good 
reason why you should concentrate your basic 
schedule in MILL & FACTORY, 


Mill « Factory 


A Conover-Mast Publication Sg@ 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Serving the men responsible for production 
and maintenance engineering 

throughout industry—the men regardless 
of title your sales force must see to sell 











